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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Turn  Over  "New  Leaf" ; 
Check  Pesticide  Storage 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  take  a  long  look  at  your 
pesticide  storage.   The  pesticide  safety  season  is  never  over,  cautions 
Farm  Adviser  . 

For  your  own  peace  of  mind  and  your  family' s  safety,  clean 
up  your  premises,  and  store  all  pesticides  in  a  safe  place — away  from 
children  and  pets.   A  well-organized  place  for  storing  chemicals  will 
prevent  countless  frustrations  when  the  gardening  season  gets  under  way 
this  spring. 

All  too  often,  says,  the  pressurized  fly  spray 

bomb  may  still  be  under  the  kitchen  sink,  the  package  of  spray  materials 
may  still  be  on  the  floor  of  the  garage  and  your  sprayer  or  duster  may 
still  contain  pesticide. 

Such  situations  invite  trouble,  especially  for  younger  chil- 
dren who  don't  realize  the  danger  of  playing  with  these  materials. 

Don't  overlook  empty  containers.   They  may  contain  just  enough 
pesticide  to  cause  trouble.   Dispose  of  containers  to  prevent  children 
and  pets  from  playing  with  them.   Take  large  numbers  of  such  containers 
to  a  sanitary  land  fill  operation.   Don't  use  metal  containers  for  any 
other  purpose  after  they've  held  pesticides.   And  before  you  dispose  of 
them,  damage  them  so  that  they  contain  no  liquid. 

If  you  burn  pesticide  containers,  avoid  all  exposure  to  the 

smoke . 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Note  to  Advisers;   This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  about  rural  recrea- 
tion enterprises. 

Bulletin  Explains  Rural  Recreation  Enterprises 

Farmers  will  find  many  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  recreation 
enterprises  in  a  recent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin. 

According  to  ,  county  farm  ad- 
viser, this  43-page  publication,  "Rural  Recreation  Enterprises  for 
Profit, "  is  designed  to  help  private  landowners  and  operators  decide 
whether  they  want  to  use  their  land  to  provide  rural  recreation  for  in- 
come. 

The  bulletin  describes  some  of  the  opportunities  for  income- 
producing  recreation  enterprises.   It  tells  of  the  assistance  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  public  agencies  to 
develop  rural  recreation  resources. 

The  development  of  rural  recreation  resources  is  largely  a 
matter  of  using  and  managing  land,  water,  plants  and  wildlife.   But  for 
most  people,  serving  vacationers  and  weekend  pleasure  seekers  is  a  new 
and  tricky  kind  of  business. 

Before  investing  heavily  in  a  recreation  enterprise  for  profit, 
persons  should  judge  the  market,  the  land  and.  water  resources  and  per- 
sonal aptitudes,  points  out  . 

(adviser) 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  from  421  Mumford 
Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.   Ask  for  Agriculture 
Information  Bulletin  No.  277. 
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Management  Is  Key  To  Good 

Dairy  Cattle  Conception  Rates 

Management  practices  form  the  first  line  of  defense  agc.:.;~t 
breeding  troubles  in  the  dairy  herd,  according  to  University  of  Illinois 
dairy  scientist  J.  R.  Lodge. 

Lodge  offers  the  following  guides  for  boosting  conception 
rates  in  the  dairy  herd: 

1.  Keep  cows  in  good,  healthy  condition.  Any  management 
practice  that  contributes  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  an  animal 
will  boost  its  ability  to  reproduce. 

2.  Watch  closely  for  estrus  or  heat.   Not  all  cows  return  to 
heat  at  exactly  21-day  intervals.   Fifty  percent  of  cows  studied  had 
estrous  cycles  of  17  to  25  days.   The  remainder  had  shorter  or  longer 
cycles.   Many  cows  with  short  or  long  cycles  will  conceive  if  bred. 

3.  Allow  at  least  60  days  after  calving  before  refcreeding. 
Research  conducted  at  several  experiment  stations  has  shown  tnat  it 
takes  at  least  60  days  for  complete  recovery  of  the  uterus  after  calving. 
This  will  allow  cows  to  calve  every  12  months  under  normal  conditions. 

4.  Breed  at  the  optimum  time.   The  male  and  female  germ  cells 
soon  lose  their  ability  to  fertilize.   For  optimum  conception,  ecus 
should  be  bred  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  estrus,  or  heat, 
period.   However,  reasonably  good  results  are  possible  if  insemination 
occurs  within  six  hours  after  standing  heat  has  eased. 

5.  Don't  mistreat  your  animals.   Uterine  activity  at  mating 
is  responsible  for  transporting  the  sperm  to  the  egg.   Mistreatment  or 
improper  breeding  techniques  may  diminish  uterine  responses  and  lower 
chances  for  conception. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Note  to  Advisers;   This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  about  rural  rec- 
reation enterprises. 


UI  Bulletin  Guides  Farm  Recreation  Planners 


Farmers  who  say  yes"  to  recreation  enterprises  on  their  land 
for  spring  should  draw  up  some  plans  this  winter. 

To  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  planning,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  issued  a  new  publication,  "Work- 
ing Drawings  for  the  Development  of  Farm  Recreation  Facilities." 

This  20-page  bulletin  contains  drawings  for  some  18  different 
types  of  facilities.   Among  them  are  an  entrance  sign,  camp  permit 
holder,  heavy  plank  picnic  table,  garbage  can  mount  and  outdoor  portable 
barbecue  pit. 

Also  included  are  drawings  for  such  complex  facilities  as 
picnic  site  layout,  tent  and  trailer  camping  area,  pull-off  and  multiple- 
parking  areas,  recreation  and  picnic  shelter  and  shuf f leboard. 

To  obtain  this  bulletin,  write  to  421  Mumford  Hall,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois, for  a  copy. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Use  New  Guide  In  Planning  Your 
Chemical  Weed  Control  Program 

Plan  to  use  the  latest  guide  for  chemical  weed  control  in 

field  crops  when  you  select  your  materials,  advises  

County  Farm  Adviser . 

The  guide  doesn't  include  all  herbicides  that  are  commercially 
available.   But  those  that  are  included  have  been  tested  and  have  shown 
the  most  promise  for  controlling  weeds  under  Illinois  conditions. 

The  materials  now  available  are  not  perfect.   Rainfall,  soil 
type  and  method  of  application  may  affect  the  degree  of  control.   Under 
some  conditions  the  chemicals  may  damage  the  crops  to  which  they  are 
applied  or  crops  that  are  grown  later. 

In  considering  use  of  a  herbicide,  consider  both  the  risk  in- 
volved in  its  use  and  the  yield  losses  caused  by  weeds.   You  can  decrease 
the  risk  by  following  these  precautions: 

Use  herbicides  only  on  those  crops  for  which  they  are  speci- 
fically approved,  and  recommended. 

Use  only  recommended  amounts.  Applying  too  much  of  a  herbicide 
ir.ay  damage  the  crop.  It  may  also  be  unsafe  if  the  crop  is  to  be  used  for 
food  or  feed.   And  using  excessive  rates  increases  the  cost. 

Apply  herbicides  only  at  times  specified  on  the  label.   Observe 
the  recommended  intervals  between  treatment  and  pasturing  or  harvesting 
of  crops. 

Wear  goggles,  rubber  gloves  and  other  protective  clothing  as 
recommended  on  the  label. 

Guard  against  possible  injury  to  nearby  susceptible  plants. 

Since  manufacturers'  formulations  and  labels  are  sometimes 
changed — as  they  have  been  this  year--and  government  regulations  may  be 
modified,  always  refer  to  the  most  recent  product  label  for  specific  in- 
formation. 

Ask  for  your  "1964  Guide  for  Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Field 
Crops"  at  the  county  extension  office. 
JJF:dl      1/17/64  -30- 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Dairyman  Usually  At  Fault  When 
Cows  Develop  Slow  Milking  Habits 

Most  cows  can  be  trained  to  let  down  milk  rapidly  or  slowly. 
It  depends  on  the  man  running  the  milking  machine,  according  to  Leo 
Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientist. 

Fryman  says  most  dairymen  know  that  prolonged  hand  stripping 
causes  some  cows  to  develop  the  bad  habit  of  slow  milk  let-down.   Leav- 
ing the  milking  machine  on  a  cow  too  long  can  cause  her  to  develop  the 
same  bad  habit. 

The  problem  is  most  acute  for  dairymen  who  try  to  keep  up 
with  three  or  more  machines  at  milking  time.   These  men  are  simply  too 
busy  to  remove  the  machines  as  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked  out. 

A  U.  of  I.  survey  conducted  in  60  top  Illinois  dairy  herds 
showed  that  the  average  man  operating  two  milker  units  without  a  pipe- 
line in  a  stanchion  barn  could  milk  more  cows  in  an  hour  than  a  man 
using  three  units.   Fryman  says  this  was  accomplished  by  using  a  more 
efficient,  regular,  repeatable  system.   And,  most  important,  the  units 
could  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  cow  was  milked  out. 

Tests  show  that  dairymen  can  reduce  milking  time  by  proper 
premilking  stimulation.   Cows  in  the  test  that  were  not  stimulated  re- 
quired about  25  percent  longer  to  milk  out  than  their  identical  twin 
sisters. 

Fryman  says  the  length  of  time  between  stimulation  and  attach- 
ment of  the  machine  also  influences  the  rate  of  milk  removal.   In  an 
Illinois  survey,  cows  stimulated  one  minute  or  less  before  the  machine 
was  put  on  milked  out  in  about  4  3/4  minutes.   However,  cows  washed  3 
to  6  minutes  before  the  machine  was  attached  took  about  7  minutes  to 
milk. 

Fryman  reminds  farmers  that  their  primary  objective  in  milkinc 
cows  with  a  mechanical  milker  should  be  to  keep  the  machine  attached  to 
the  cow  for  the  shortest  time  necessary  to  remove  the  milk.   Authorities 
agree  that  most  of  the  teat  and  udder  tissue  damage  is  done  by  the  ma- 
chine after  milk  stops  flowing.   So  don't  try  to  operate  more  units  tha 
you  can  keep  up  with. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

UI  Dairy  Scientist  Says 

Fall  Calving  Will  Boost  Dairy  Profits 

Illinois  dairymen  can  increase  their  incomes  by  10  percent  by 
allowing  their  cows  to  freshen  in  late  fall  and  early  winter ,  L.  R. 
Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairyman,  reports. 

Cows  that  freshen  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  produce 
between  5  and  8  percent  more  milk  than  cows  calving  during  the  summer 
months.   Seasonal  milk  prices  are  also  usually  higher  when  fall  and 
winter  calvers  are  at  their  peak  production. 

Fryman  says  a  dairyman's  best  chance  to  control  the  freshening 
season  is  with  heifers.   Large,  well-fed  heifers  can  be  bred  to  calve 
before  the  average  age.   However,  it  is  important  that  they  be  big 
enough  before  they  are  bred.   Research  shows  that  an  extra  100  pounds 
of  growth  on  an  undersized  heifer  may  mean  from  400  to  900  more  pounds 
of  milk  every  year  of  her  productive  life. 

Holstein  and.  Brown  Swiss  heifers  should  weigh  at  least  700  tc 
800  pounds  when  they  are  bred  at  about  15  months.   Ayrshires  and  Guern- 
seys should  weigh  600  to  700  pounds,  while  Jerseys  should  weigh  about 

500  pounds. 

To  get  the  heifers  up  to  this  weight,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
them  a  good  ration.   For  many  herds,  good-quality  roughage  may  be  the 
basis  of  this  diet.   High-quality  silage  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
heifers.   Three  pounds  of  silage  equals  about  one  pound  of  hay.   On  many 
farms  the  hay  that  has  been  picked  over  by  the  milking  herd  is  not  good 
enough  for  heifer  rations. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  roughage  they  will  eat,  the  heifers 
may  need  some  grain  with  high-protein  supplement. 

However,  Fryman  reports  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  let 
heifers  become  over fat  at  any  time  during  their  development.   Fat 
heifers  are  sometimes  harder  to  breed  and  they  may  be  lower  producers 
than  their  slimmer  sisters. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dairymen  Can  Use  Urea 
As  Protein  Substitute 

With  costs  of  protein  supplements  on  the  rise,  dairymen  may 
want  to  turn  to  urea  as  a  protein  substitute  for  their  cows. 

University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientist   J.  H.  Byers  points 
out  that  urea  is  a  simple,  non-protein  nitrogen  compound  that  rumen 
bacteria  can  use  to  build  protein. 

However,  since  large  quantities  of  urea  can  be  toxic,  dairy 

scientists  recommend  that  it  never  make  up  more  than  one  percent  of  the 

ration's  total  dry  matter,  more  than  three  percent  of  the  total  grain 

mixture  or  more  than  27  percent  of  the  protein  equivalent  of  the  grain 

mixture. 

For  maximum  urea  utilization,  the  ration  should  have  a  good 

source  of  readily  available  carbohydrate,  such  as  corn,  Byers  explains. 

Also,  it's  best  to  take  extra  care  in  mixing.   Break  up  lumps  of  urea 

and  allow  the  mixer  to  run  long  enough  to  insure  thorough  distribution. 

Dairymen  feeding  large  quantities  of  grain  may  have  trouble 
getting  some  cows  to  eat  their  full  grain  allowance  because  of  the  poor 
palatability  of  urea.   Under  such  conditions  it  might  be  wise  to  reduce 
the  urea  content  of  the  mixture  to  about  two  percent. 

Using  the  recommendations  outlined,  good  dairymen  can  feed 
grain  mixtures  containing  urea  at  lower  cost,  particularly  if  the  price 
of  protein  supplements  continues  to  rise,  Byers  explains. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Joining  1964  Feed  Grain  Program 
Up  To  Each  Farmer 

There  isn't  any  rule  that  will  tell  farmers  whether  they  should 

or  should  not  participate  in  the  1964  feed  grain  program,  says 

County  Farm  Adviser  . 

The  most  important  thing  to  the  individual  farmer  is  how  his 
decision  will  affect  his  net  farm  income,  declares  . 

In  addition  to  the  effect  on  farm  income, sug- 
gests that  farmers  consider  these  factors  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
participate: 

1.   Participation  gives  some  protection  against  low  market 
prices  and  low  corn  yields  caused  by  bad  weather.   On  the  other  hand, 
those  taking  part  in  the  program  would  lose  the  chance  to  get  extra 
profits  from  higher  prices  or  higher  yields  per  acre. 

2.   Grain  storage  must  be  provided  to  make  use  of  the 
sealing  privileges  of  the  program.   Some  farms  have  enough  storage  for 
corn  produced  on  allotment  acres,  but  not  enough  for  the  extra  corn 
they  would  produce  if  not  under  allotment. 

3.  The  program  may  offer  financial  advantages  to  the  livestock 
farmer  who  can  buy  corn  at  harvest  and  store  it.   Livestock  farmers  will 
need  to  budget  carefully  to  determine  which  decision  is  best  for  them. 

4.  Other  factors,  such  as  reduced  labor  load,  future  land  use, 

soil  fertility  maintenance,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  the  effect 

on  agriculture  and  society  as  a  whole, should  be  considered  in  making  the 

final  decision. 
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advises  farmers  to  carefully  work  out  budgets 


estimating  farm  income  for  participating  and  for  not  participating. 
Farmers  can  get  special  budgeting  forms  at  the  farm  adviser's  office 
to  use  in  making  their  decisions  about  the  program. 

If  a  farmer's  budget  shows  some  advantage  in  participating 

and  diverting  20  percent  of  the  base  acreage,  suggests 

that  he  work  out  a  budget  for  diverting  40  percent  of  the  base  acreage. 
The  rate  of  payment  is  50  percent  on  all  the  diverted  acreage  if  40  per- 
cent or  more  is  diverted.   Returns  for  the  typical  participating  farm 
will  probably  be  highest  if  the  farmer  diverts  either  20  or  40  percent 
of  his  corn  base. 
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Shoot  For  Top  Oat  Yields 

Last  year  many  farmers  harvested  over  100  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre,  baled  off  two  or  more  tons  of  straw  per  acre  and  followed  with 
stubble  grazing.   At  the  same  time,  they  also  estimated  alfalfa  seed- 
ings.   Getting  this  kind  of  production  makes  oats  a  profitable  crop, 
says  County  Farm  Adviser  . 

Start  a  successful  oat  planting  with  a  top  variety.   In  north- 
ern Illinois,  Shield  and  Garland  have  top  yield  records.   Newton,  Beedee, 
Dodge  and  Clintland  60  also  have  done  well.   To  beat  the  lodging  prob- 
lem, Goodfield  may  be  best.   in  central  Illinois,  Newton  and  Garland  are 
top  yielders.   Farther  south,  Newton  and  Putnam  61  are  the  best  choices. 

Buy  good  seed.   Certified  seed  is  your  best  bet.   You'll  get 
what  you  pay  for.   Buy  from  a  reputable  dealer  who  takes  pride  in  his 
seed,  not  in  his  low  prices. 

Plant  treated  seed.   Tests  show  that  you'll  get  better  stands. 
Plant  pathologists  report  that  treated  oats  average  three  bushels  per 
acre  more  grain  than  untreated  oats. 

Prepare  a  good  seedbed.   "Once  over  lightly"  with  a  disk  won't 
bury  heavy  cornstalks.   Plowing  is  best;  but  if  it's  impractical,  shred 
your  stalks  and  disk  them  into  the  ground  well. 

-more- 
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Too  often  oats  get  only  the  "leftovers."   The}  have  to  live 
on  plant  food  left  by  the  corn  crop  or  by  soybeans.   Nitrogen  can  often 
boost  your  yields.   New  varieties  have  stiffer  straw,  stand  better  and 
respond  more  to  nitrogen  than  older  varieties. 

The  only  sure  way  to  know  how  much  fertilizer  :o  add  is  to 
test  your  soil.   If  your  oats  haven't  lodged  in  the  past  few  years,  you 
can  probably  push  up  your  yield  with  nitrogen.   Soluble  piosphorus  will 
get  oats  off  to  a  fast  start.   And  your  legume  seeding  may  need  both 
phosphorus  and  potassium. 

Plant  early.   Oats  are  a  cool-weather  crop.   See»l  as  soon  as 

you  can  get  the  land  ready.   And  use  a  drill.   Tests  show  that  you'll 

get  7  to  10  bushels  extra  for  drilling  over  broadcasting  oa  :s.   Handled 

right,  oats  can  be  a  profitable  crop,  says . 
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Ag  Careers  Week  Packet 
Special  For  Farm  Advisers 

Long-Range  Financial  Planning 
Can  Help  Meet  College  Costs 

In  many  families  the  increasing  costs  of  sending  youngsters 
to  college  seem  an  almost  impossible  hurdle. 

Yet  parents  can  meet  these  costs  by  long-range  financial  plan- 
ning, says  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.   "The  sooner  you  start  making  provisions  for  a 
youngster's  college  education,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  make  ends  meet 
when  that  freshman  year  arrives, "  stresses  Smith. 

To  help  families  get  a  realistic  view  of  costs  at  any  univer- 
sity or  college,  but  particularly  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Smith 
lists  these  questions  and  answers: 

What  are  the  main  sources  of  funds  that  students  use  to  meet 
college  expenses?  A  recent  study  of  students  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois  reveals  five  main  sources  of  funds.   Ranked  in  order  of  im- 
portance they  are:   (1)  help  from  home  (parents  or  relatives),  (2)  the 
student's  own  earnings,  (3)  savings,  (4)  scholarships  and  (5)  loans. 

How  much  money  comes  from  each  of  these  sources?  The  study 
shows  that  help  from  home  accounts  for  about  $600  a  year,  about  37  per- 
cent of  the  average  yearly  cost  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  is 
$1,565.  The  second  most  important  source  of  funds  is  the  student's  own 
earnings,  including  summer  jobs  and  part-time  employment  during  the 
school  year.  On  the  average,  students  contribute  $350  a  year,  or  about 
22  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
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Add  Long-Range  Financial  Planning  -  2 

The  fact  that  savings  are  the  third  largest  financial  re- 
source— $300  a  year,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  total — indicates  that 
many  students  plan  ahead  to  meet  college  costs.   However,  a  recent  Ford 
Foundation  survey  shows  that  only  about  40  percent  of  the  parents  inter- 
viewed throughout  the  United  States  had  savings  especially  earmarked 
for  their  children's  college  education.   According  to  this  study,  savings 
for  this  purpose  averaged  only  $150.   With  today's  costs,  this  amount 
would  not  last  long. 

Scholarship  help  averages  $250,  or  about  16  percent  of  the 
total.  Loans  and  miscellaneous  account  for  the  remaining  $65,  or  about 
5  percent. 

What  are  the  main  items  in  the  yearly  cost  at  the  University 
of  Illinois?  Currently  the  cost  splits  four  ways:   tuition  and  fees, 
$270;  room  and  board,  $820;  books  and  supplies,  $75;  and  miscellaneous, 
$400. 

At  most  colleges  these  four  items  are  standard  expenses  for 

students  not  living  at  home.   Tuition  and  fees  are  the  expenses  that 

vary  most  from  college  to  college  and  with  the  type  of  institution,  such 

as  junior  college,  state  college  or  university  or  private  college. 

"Miscellaneous"  covers  such  basic  items  as  recreation,  personal  care 

and  clothing.   It  does  not  include  travel  to  and  from  home  or  extra 

clothing. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special   to  Farm  Advisers 


Select  Disease-Resistant  Varieties 


Resistant  crop  varieties  can  substantially  reduce  plant  dis- 
ease problems,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  


The  use  of  resistant  varieties  has  practically  eliminated 
smuts  in  oats  and  has  substantially  reduced  them  in  barley  and  wheat. 

Research  has  also  provided  farmers  with  barley  and  wheat  vari- 
eties that  are  resistant  to  leaf  and  stem  rusts.   Several  oat  varieties 
have  been  developed  that  are  resistant  to  crown  and  stem  rusts. 

says  the  most  serious  disease  problem  in 

county  is  _.   __, 

and. 


are  also  problems  in  this 


part  of  Illinois. 

Because  these  diseases  can  greatly  reduce  crop  yields, 
recommends  that  farmers  plant  these  resistant  crop  vari- 
eties this  spring: 


The  use  of  resistant  varieties  may  not  be  the  answer  to  all 

of  your  plant  disease  problems.   ___  says  that  one  of  the 

best  guarantees  for  producing  high-quality  crops  is  to  carry  out  good 
management  practices. 

Crops  need  to  get  a  good  start  if  they  are  to  grow  vigorously 
and  steadily  throughout  the  year.   Seed  treatment  with  a  fungicide  and 
a  fertile,  well-drained  seedbed  will  help  insure  top  yields. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Spring  Clean-Up  Will  Make  The 
Farm  A  Safer  Place  To  Work 

A  thorough  farm  clean-up  before  spring  work  starts  will  be 
good  insurance  against  loss  of  man  hours  and  property  on  your  farm  this 
summer. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  a  few  hours  used  now 
to  clean  out  hazards  and  to  put  things  in  place  may  save  you  many  days 
during  the  busy  season. 

One  rule  to  emphasize  in  farm  safety  is  "a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place."   A  recent  study  of  hospitalized 
home  accident  victims  showed  that  disorder  was  responsible  for  hospi- 
talizing one  out  of  every  five  accident  victims. 

Remove  such  trash  as  paper,  rags,  rubbish,  scattered  boxes 
and  boards  that  may  have  accumulated  from  basement  to  attic. 

Clearly  label  medicines,  drugs  and  insecticides,  and  store 
them  out  of  children's  reach. 

Check  the  farm  shop  too.   Keep  tools  in  their  proper  places. 

Make  sure  hammer  and  ax  handles  are  tight  and  in  good  condition. 

Since  barns  are  the  principal  work  center  for  daily  farm 
chores,  keep  alleyways  and  work  areas  clear.   Find  suitable  locations 
and  storage  places  for  sacks  of  feed,  tools  and  other  equipment. 

It  will  be  easier  to  clean  up  the  farmstead  now  than  after 
grass  and  weeds  start  growing.   Remove  piles  of  barbed  wire,  glass, 
scrap  metals,  loose  boards,  dead  weeds  and  grass. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

FBFM  Records  Show  High  Crop, 
Low  Feeder  Cattle  Returns 

Record-high  crop  returns  and  nearly  record-low  feeder  cattle 
returns  highlight  the  1963  summary  of  6,000  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Service  records. 

,  County  Farm  Adviser, 

said  that  conditions  were  nearly  perfect  for  corn  yields  of  100  bushels 
or  more  on  all  soils.  However,  unequal  distribution  of  rainfall  caused 
some  variation  in  yields  over  the  state. 

In  contrast  with  corn,  returns  on  feeder  cattle  were  the  third 
lowest  in  the  history  of  Illinois  FBFM  records,  lower  returns  being  re- 
ported only  in  1952  and  1953.   The  records  show  that  feeder  cattle  re- 
turned only  $88  for  every  $100  of  feed  fed  in  1963.   Hogs  returned  $131 
for  every  $100  of  feed  fed.   Returns  for  both  feeder  cattle  and  hogs 
were  below  the  15-year  average. 

county  farm  businessmen  enrolled  in  the 

FBFM  Service  will  meet  on  .   They  will  compare  their  rec- 

(date) 

ords  with  performance  standards  developed  from  similar  farms  served  by 
the  FBFM  Service.   Cooperating  farmers  who  cannot  attend  this  meeting 
will  get  their  business  analysis  reports  during  regular  farm  visits  in 
April  and  May. 

Farm  records  help  to  improve  business  management  of  the  farm 
operation.   The  first  step  in  successful  business  management  is  to  eval- 
uate performance  of  each  phase  of  the  business.   noted 

-more- 
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Add  FBFM  Records  Show  -  2 

that  86  percent  of  current  business  failures  can  be  traced  to  poor 
business  management. 

The  FBFM  Service  gives  farmers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
farm  business  management  and  to  enhance  family  living.   It  is  sponsored 
cooperatively  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  FBFM  associations. 

Farmers  interested  in  more  details  about  the  FBFM  program 
should  consult  the  county  farm  adviser.   If  it  is  too  late  to  enroll 
this  year,  make  plans  to  reserve  a  place  for  next  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 


From  Egg  To  Chick — A  Science 
Project  For  Youngsters 

Youngsters  interested  in  a  science  project  for  school  or  4-H 
or  for  a  home  hobby  will  want  to  see  the  University  of  Illinois  circular 
entitled  From  Egg  to  Chick. 

This  new  circular  includes  plans  for  two  small  incubators  that 
can  be  built  at  home  or  in  the  classroom.   It  also  explains,  with  illus- 
trations, how  incubation  transforms  a  seemingly  lifeless  chicken  egg 
into  an  active,  living  chick. 

One  of  the  incubators  is  made  of  two  cardboard  boxes  and  a 
piece  of  glass.   The  other  incubator,  for  the  more  advanced  student,  is 
made  of  plywood  and  glass. 

The  booklet  also  tells  how  youngsters  can  study  embryo  devel- 
opment by  carefully  breaking  open  an  egg  every  day.   And  it  gives  in- 
structions for  injecting  color  dye  into  eggs  before  they  hatch  so  that 
youngsters  can  study  early  feather  growth. 

Young  people  interested  in  building  a  home  incubator  should 

stop  at  or  write  to  the  county  extension  office  in and 

^r  U.  of  I.  Circular  876,  From  Egg  to  Chick. 
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SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 


Diagnosing  Low  Egg  Production 

To  profit  from  today's  highly  competitive  egg  market,  poultry- 
men  must  maintain  a  high  rate  of  lay. 

However,  County  Farm  Adviser  

says  that  some  poultrymen  expect  too  much  from  their  flocks.   One 
owner,  for  example,  expected  his  flock  to  peak  at  93  percent  just  be- 
cause his  previous  flock  had  done  that  well. 

says  flocks  normally  peak  at  80  to  85  percent. 

Anything  above  this  top  should  be  considered  a  bonus.   A  good  rule  of 
thumb  is  to  try  to  average  67  percent  production  during  the  entire  year. 

says  one  of  the  main  causes  of  low  egg  production 

is  the  hen's  age.   Pullets  generally  reach  maximum  production  between 
30   and  36  weeks  of  age.   After  that  their  production  starts  to  fall 
off  no  matter  what  the  poultryman  does.   The  main  thing  is  to  try  to 
keep  it  from  dropping  off  more  than  three  percent  a  month  during  this 
period. 

In  diagnosing  the  reasons  for  low  egg  production,  


also  recommends  checking  the  flock  for  disease.   If  you  suspect  a  dis- 
ease, take  a  representive  sample  of  birds  to  a  poultry  diagnostic  lab- 
oratory for  examination.   Include  both  healthy  and  diseased  birds  in  the 
sample. 

After  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed  and  treatment  prescribed, 
allow  time  for  the  flocks  to  recover.   However,  says 

production  will  seldom  be  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  slump  started. 
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Add  Diagnosing  Low  Egg  Production  -  2 

Since  inferior  birds  can  also  cause  poor  egg  production, 
advises  buying  from  a  hatcheryman  or  grower  who  has  a  repu- 


tation for  delivering  high-producing/  disease-free  pullets.  Egg  pro- 
ducers can't  afford  to  buy  from  a  grower  who  cuts  corners,  because  a 
poorly  grown  pullet  will  not  lay  well  under  even  the  best  conditions. 

adds  that  there  are  several  other  factors  that 

might  decrease  egg  production.   A  weight  loss,  for  example,  is  usually 
the  first  sign  of  an  approaching  slump.   A  pullet  normally  reaches  her 
mature  body  weight  about  three  months  after  coming  into  production. 
After  that  her  weight  should  remain  fairly  constant  or  increase  only 
slightly. 

Also  check  the  lights  in  the  laying  houses.   Even  though  the 
automatic  timer  is  set  properly,  lights  may  still  fail  to  go  on  or   off 
A  burned-out  fuse  may  go  undetected  for  several  days  and  cause  produc- 
tion to  fall  off. 

Exterior  and  interior  parasites  sometimes  cause  a  production 

slump.   Worms,  lice  and  mites  are  the  most  common  culprits. 
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SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 


UI  Cattle  Feeders'  Day 
Set  For  April  14 

Research  reports  on  corn-belt  feeding  programs  for  cows  and 
calves,  a  comprehensive  look  at  roughages  for  steer  rations  and  an  out- 
look report  for  feeders  highlight  the  1964  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders*  Day 
set  for  April  14   in  Urbana. 

The  official  program  begins  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  University 
of  Illinois   Stock  Pavilion.   An  open  house  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity beef  barns  both  before  and  after  the  program. 

In  discussing  corn-belt  feeding  programs,  beef  specialist 
W.  W.  Albert  will  report   research  with  cornstalk  silage  for  beef  cows, 
studies  with  replacement  heifer  calves  and  programs  for  marketing  na- 
tive steers. 

J.  E.  Zimmerman  and.  B.  E.  Shoemaker  will  report  research  com- 
paring feedlot  performance  and  carcass  traits  of  steers  fed  corn  silage 
and  haylage. 

Other  roughage  studies  to  be  reported  include  research  on  the 
effect  of  heavy  fertilizer  applications  on  corn-silage  feeding  value, 
the  use  of  the  cob  portion  of  ground  ear  corn  as  the  total  roughage 
source  and  a  comparison  of  use  of  10,  20  and  30  pounds  of  corn  silage 
in  finishing  rations. 

The  cattle  feeders'  outlook  by  economist  Larry  Simerl,  a  re- 
port on  how  feeding  period  length  and  energy  levels  affect  feed  require- 
ments and  a  talk  entitled  "Is  Cattle  Feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  at  the 
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Add  UI  Cattle  Feeders'  Day  -  2 

Crossroads?"  by  economist  H.  F.  Breimyer,  round  out  information  to  be 
presented  during  the  program.   Breimyer  is  a  visiting  USDA  research  pro- 
fessor at  the  U.  of  I. 

Parking  for  Cattle  Feeders'  Day  will  be  available  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  new  U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall,  where  buses  will  be 
on  hand  to  take  visitors  to  the  Stock  Pavilion. 

The  U.  of  I.  student  Hoof  and  Horn  Club  will  serve  a  barbecued 

beef  lunch  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  noon.   Times  for  the  open  house  at 

the  beef  barns  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:45  a.m.  and  from  3:15  p.m.  to 

5:00  p.m. 
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April  17  because  of  a  conflict  with  the  District  III  Extension  Confer- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 

Ketosis  In  Dairy  Cattle 

Dairymen  can  lower  the  incidence  of  ketosis  in  their  herds  by 
feeding  higher  levels  of  grain  during  the  dry  period  and  reducing  the 
time  to  get  the  cow  back  on  feed  after  calving. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  suggests  al- 
lowing cows  a  six-  to  eight-week  dry  period.   During  this  time  feed 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  along  with  good-quality  roughage.   Immedi- 
ately after  calving,  increase  the  amount  of  grain  one  to  two  pounds 
daily  until  the  cow  is  back  on  full  feed. 

Although  very  few  animals  die  from  ketosis,  this  very  serious 
problem  lowers  milk  production  tremendously. 

The  disease,  which  usually  occurs  within  a  few  weeks  after 
calving,  causes  a  loss  of  appetite,  rapid  drop  in  milk  production,  loss 
of  body  weight,  lack  of  coordination  and  incomplete  paralysis. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  finding  a  preventive  measure  for 

ketosis  is  that  researchers  still  do  not  agree  on  the  underlying  cause 

of  the  disease.   Research  seems  to  indicate  that  affected  animals  suffer 

from  a  shortage  of  blood  sugar. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Make  Sure  Lightning  Strikes 
Out  On  Your  Farm 

Don' t  overlook  making  a  spring  check-up  of  your  lightning  rod 

system,  urges  Farm  Adviser  .   Keeping  lightning  rods  in 

good  working  order  is  the  best  way  to  be  sure  lightning  "strikes  out" 
if  it  hits  your  farm. 

points  out  that  one  out  of  every  ten  farm  fires  is 

caused  by  lightning.  If  your  farm  isn't  protected  by  a  system,  now  is 
a  good,  time  to  install  one.  Before  you  choose  a  system,  look  for  a  UL 
"Master  Label"  to  make  certain  of  its  effectiveness. 

says  your  lightning  rod  system  check-up  should 

cover  these  points: 

1.  Examine  all  conductors  for  breaks.   Repair  any  loose  con- 
nections. 

2.  Inspect  the  system's  grounding.   If  you  have  any  doubts, 
consult  a  lightning  rod  expert.   Also,  make  sure  that  all  metal  fences, 
metal  buildings  and  other  large  metal  objects  on  the  farm  are  properly 
grounded. 

3.  Check  the  TV  antenna  and  mast  for  proper  grounding.   The 
TV  antenna  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  chimney,  since  vibration  of  the 
antenna  may  cause  the  chimney  lining  to  crack.   The  cracks  can  leak 
sparks  and.  heat  that  might  start  a  fire  in  the  combustible  roof  timbers. 

A  good  lightning  rod  system  requires  careful  and  continuous 
maintenance  if  you  want  to  be  sure  it  is  ready  when  needed,  advises 
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SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Nitrogen  Limits  Wheat  Yields 

Many  Illinois  farmers  may  think  that  they  are  producing  their 
maximum  wheat  yields.   However,  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
shows  that  under  very  favorable  conditions  wheat  may  yield  up  to  80 
bushels  an  acre.   This  yield  is  considerably  above  the  40-bushel  average 
produced  last  year  in  Illinois. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says 

that  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the  production  of  high  wheat  yields 
is  nitrogen. 

One  of  the  problems  you  face  is  the  difficulty  of  telling  ex- 
actly how  much  nitrogen  to  apply  each  year.   You  have  to  look  at  your 
own  individual  conditions  and  try  to  judge  how  much  will  be  needed, 
rake  into  consideration  such  items  as  soil  types,  past  crops  and  the 
previous  amount  of  leaching. 

Research  shows  that  where  there  has  been  no  lodging,  the  soil 
is  light-colored  and  no  alfalfa  or  clover  is  seeded  in  the  wheat,  you 
can  apply  as  much  as  50  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.   You  may  want 
to  use  up  to  80  pounds  per  acre  in  small  strips  just  to  see  what  happens. 

recommends  that  you  use  10  to  20  pounds  less  nitro- 
gen on  fields  that  have  alfalfa  or  clover  seeded  in  them,  because  too 
mach  nitrogen  will  cause  lodging  and  will  jeopardize  the  seedlings. 
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\dd  Nitrogen  Limits  Wheat  Yields  -  2 

Because  of  the  dry  conditions  last  fall  and  winter  in  much  of 
[llinois,  you  can  plan  your  rate  of  topdressing  on  the  assumption  that 
rery  little  of  the  nitrogen  you  applied  last  fall  has  leached  out. 

Try  to  topdress  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  into  the  field. 
?ry  to  finish  the  job  before  the  spring  growth  is  more  than  six  inches 
tigh.   However,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  you  can  still  put  the  nitrogen 

>n  later.   But  says  that  the  earlier  the  nitrogen  is  applied, 

:he  better  the  yield  response  will  be. 

For  more  information  about  nitrogen  fertilization,  stop  in  or 

Tite  to  the  county  extension  office  in  __ . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

ipecial  to  Farm  Advisers 

:ecommended  Soybean  Varieties  For  1964 

URBANA — With  soybean  planting  just  around  the  corner,  most 
Illinois  farmers  are  out  looking  for  seed.   W.  0.  Scott,  University  of 
llinois  extension  agronomist,  says  that  they  should  check  with  their 
ounty  farm  advisers  to  see  what  varieties  are  recommended  for  their 
rea. 

Scott  says  many  farmers  may  be  interested  in  the  new  varieties 
hat  are  resistant  to  phytophthora  rot.   The  disease  is  found  in  all 
arts  of  the  state,  and  it  is  a  potential  threat  to  soybeans  if  rainfall 
s  above  normal. 

These  new  varieties  are  Harosoy  63,  Hawkeye  63  and  Clark  63. 
hey  look  like  and  perform  the  same  as  the  original  varieties  except 
hat  they're  resistant  to  phytophthora  rot. 

For  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Illinois,  Scott  recommends 
hippewa.   This  variety  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  Lindarin  and 
iarosoy.   In  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  Lindarin,  Harosoy,  Harosoy 
3,  Hawkeye  and  Hawkeye  63  are  the  recommended  varieties.   Farther 
outh,  Adams,  Shelby,  Clark  and  Clark  63  are  the  recommended  varieties. 
n  extreme  southern  Illinois,  Scott  recommends  Kent,  which  is  about 
0  days  later  than  Clark. 

Farmers  should  also  be  on  the  alert  for  low  germination  re- 

lults.   Because  of  last  fall's  dry  weather,  many  beans  were  cracked 

.n  harvest,  particularly  those  raised  south  of  Urbana. 
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^dd  Recommended  Soybean  Varieties  -  2 

Over  50  percent  of  the  soybeans  tested  by  the  Illinois  Crop 
[mprovement  Association  from  the  southern  third  of  the  state  germinated 
?9  percent  or  less.   In  contrast,  most  of  the  beans  grown  in  the  north- 
ern  third   of  the  state  are  germinating  above  85  percent.   Scott  says 
:hat  farmers  can  normally  expect  90  percent  of  their  soybeans  to  germi- 
iate  above  85  percent. 

Any  farmer  who  expects  to  use  his  own  soybeans  for  seed 

should  have  a  germination  test  made.   Otherwise,  Scott  says/  he  may  be 

raced  with  the  problem  of  low  seed  germination. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


SPECIAL  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 


Egg  Sizes  Affect  Poultry  Profits 


Although  many  poultrymen  may  not  realize  it,  the  size  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  their  hens  greatly  affects  their  profits.   


county  farm  adviser,  says  that  today,  more  than  ever 


before,  consumers  prefer  large  eggs. 

To  meet  this  demand,  says  that  poultrymen  must 

know  what  factors  influence  the  size  of  eggs  they  produce. 

says  that  maximum  egg  size  is  set  by  heredity.   How- 
ever, environment  and  management  determine  whether  this  maximum  is  ever 
reached. 

In  choosing  a  strain  of  chickens,  choose  a  variety  that  will 
consistently  lay  large  eggs.  You  can  get  information  on  egg  sizes  and 
a  breed's  desirable  traits  from  the  combined  report  of  official  random 
sample  tests  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  management  factors  that says  will  affect 

egg  size  is  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  diet.   Small  eggs  are  one  of 

the  first  indications  of  a  protein  deficiency.   Tests  show  that  rations 

containing  16  to  18  percent  protein  maintain  egg  size  much  better  than 

rations  containing  only  12  to  14  percent  protein. 

The  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  birds  also  affects  egg 
size.  Lack  of  drinking  space  and  a  shortage  of  water  will  result  in 
smaller  eggs.  Water  that  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  no  better 
than  no  water  at  all. 
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Add  Egg  Sizes  Affect  Poultry  Profits  -  2 

Environment  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  large  eggs.   When  a  hen  is  exposed  to  temperatures  above  70°,  the 
size  of  the  eggs  goes  down.   The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
the  drop. 

Other  factors  affecting  egg  size  are  age  of  the  flock,  rate 

of  lay  and  incidence  of  diseases  and  parasites. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

First  State-Wide  Minimum  Tillage 
Field  Day  To  Be  Held  Near  Woodstock 

The  first  state-wide  Minimum  Tillage  Field  Day  held  in  Illi- 
nois is  set  for  Thursday,  April  30 ,  on  the  Lyle  Paulsen  farm  near  Wood- 
stock. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
engineers  and  agronomists  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  machinery  manufacturers  and  the  McHenry  County  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  engineer  Wendell  Bowers  says  identical 
programs  will  be  presented  at  9t30  a.m.  and  liOO  p.m.  Representatives 
of  the  University  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  kick  off  both 
sessions  with  a  30-minute  discussion  of  minimum  tillage  practices. 

Then  machinery  company  representatives  will  demonstrate  more 
than  20  different  minimum  tillage  methods,  including  those  classified 
as  once-over  plow-planting,  plowing  and  planting  in  two  operations  and 
once-over  planting  on  fall-plowed  ground. 

Bowers  says  field  day  visitors  will  have  the  unique  opportu- 
nity to  dig  and  probe  to  check  and  compare  seedbeds,  since  the  demon- 
stration plots  will  not  be  left  for  a  yield  check.   However,  a  few  rows 
for  each  method  demonstrated  will  be  planted  the  day  before  and  left  for 

observation  throughout  the  season. 

Although  free  parking  and  refreshments  will  be  available,  vis- 
itors are  encouraged  to  attend  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion.  The  Paulsen  farm  is  located  about  five  miles  west  of  Woodstock  on 
the  Dunham  blacktop  just  off  Route  14  between  Woodstock  and  Harvard. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

/acuum  Can  Cause  Milking 
4achine  Problems 

Dairymen  planning  a  new  pipeline  milker  system  should  try  to 

Locate  the  milk  pipeline  just  as  low  as  possible,  says  , 

county  farm  adviser. 

Tests  show  that  the  higher  the  milk  has  to  be  lifted,  the 
jreater  the  possibility  of  dangerous  drops  in  vacuum  at  the  teat  cups. 

Dairymen  who  already  have  a  high  milk  pipeline  should  check 

it  to  see  whether  it  is  working.   says  you  can  test  a  pipe- 

.ine  milker  with  a  vacuum  gauge. 

says  that  the  best  way  to  test  the  vacuum  level 

it  the  teat  cup  is  to  insert  a  hypodermic  needle  into  the  shank  of  the 
.iner  just  below  the  metal  shell.  Attach  the  vacuum  gauge  to  the  head 
>f  the  needle,  and  watch  it  while  the  cow  is  being  milked. 

If  the  vacuum  level  drops  more  than  three  or  four  inches  be- 

.ow  the  level  registered  at  the  pipeline,  says  that  you 

should  call  in  a  reliable  milking  machine  dealer. 

The  detailed  instructions  for  using  a  vacuum  gauge  can  be 
round  in  a  new  University  of  Illinois  leaflet  entitled  "How  to  Make  and 
Jse  an  Inexpensive  Device  to  Check  Milking  Machines." 

For  more  information  about  this  problem  and  a  copy  of  this 

.eaflet,  stop  at  or  write  to  the  County  Extension  Office  in , 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Questions  And  Answers 

On  The  1964  Wheat  Program 

WHY  IS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  1964  WHEAT  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  PROVISIONS  IMPORTANT 

TO  ILLINOIS  FARMERS? 

Illinois  farmers  produced  wheat  worth  about  $106,000,000  in 
1963,  making  this  the  third  most  important  crop  in  the  state.   According 
to  ASC  definitions,  133,035  wheat  farms  in  Illinois  have  established 
allotments  of  1,701,103  acres.   Of  this  number  of  farms,  27,960  grow 
more  than  15  acres  of  wheat,  and  105,075  have  less  than  15  acres. 
HAS  THE  WHEAT  FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  CHANGED  SINCE  THE  SPRING  OF  1963? 

No.   The  basic  farm  acreage  allotment  under  the  law  is  the 
same.   Farmers  were  notified  of  their  allotment  in  the  spring  of  1963. 
WHAT  IS  THE  FARM  MARKETING  ALLOCATION? 

The  farm  marketing  allocation  is  90  percent  of  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  allotment.   Domestic  and  export  marketing  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  on  this  allocation, 
WHAT  ARE  THE  FARM'S  NORMAL  YIELDS  FOR  1964? 

They  are  the  same  as  were  given  in  the  1964  wheat  allotment 

notification  sent  to  farmers  in  the  spring  of  1963.   The  normal  yields 

are  used  in  figuring  the  amount  of  certificates  that  will  be  issued  to 

individual  farmers. 

HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  MINIMUM  DIVERSION  UNDER  THIS  PROGRAM? 

It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  program.   The  smallest 
acreage  that  can  be  diverted  from  wheat  and  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
is  11.11  percent  of  the  farm  wheat  allotment. 
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>dd  Questions  And  Answers  -  2 

AN  ADDITIONAL  ACREAGE  BE  DIVERTED  ABOVE  THE  MINIMUM  11.11  PERCENT? 

A  producer  may  decide  to  divert  up  to  20  percent  of  his  wheat 
llotment,  or  up  to  a  total  of  15  acres,  whichever  is  larger.   If  the 
arm  wheat  allotment  is  13.5  acres  or  less,  the  maximum  additional  di- 
ersion  is  equal  to  the  allotment. 
OW  IS  THE  DIVERSION  RATE  FIGURED? 

The  rate  of  diversion  payment  is  uniform  for  each  participat- 
ng  farm.   The  rate  per  acre  is  figured  by  multiplying  one-fifth  of  the 
ounty  price-support  loan  rate  by  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm.   For 
xample,  if  the  county  loan  rate  is  $1.38  and  the  farm's  normal  yield  is 
0  bushels  per  acre,  the  diversion  rate  will  be  $8.28  per  acre. 
HAT  IS  THE  PRICE- SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR  ILLINOIS? 

Although  the  state  average  price-support  loan  rate  for  wheat 
roduced  in  1964  is  $1.38,  the  rate  will  vary  from  county  to  county  and 
y  classes  of  wheat.   Price-support  loans  will  be  available  for  all  wheat 
roduced  on  participating  farms,  whether  stored  on  the  farm  or  in  a  ware- 
ouse  off  the  farm. 
HAT  ARE  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT? 

A  wheat  grower  must  sign  up  and  fulfill  the  following  condi- 


10ns: 


1.  Produce  wheat  within  his  allotment. 

2.  Produce  wheat  within  the  allotment  on  any  other  farm 
in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

3.  Devote  at  least  11.11  percent  of  his  wheat  allotment 
acres  to  approved  conserving  uses. 

4.  Maintain  a  normal  conservation  farm  base  for  his  farm. 
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Add  Questions  And  Answers  -  3 

WHAT  TYPES  OF  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES  WILL  BE  ISSUED? 

Two  kinds  of  certificates  will  be  issued.   Domestic  marketing 
certificates  will  be  worth  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  export  marketing  cer- 
tificates will  be  worth  25  cents  a  bushel. 
HOW  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  UNDER  DOMESTIC  CERTIFICATES  DETERMINED? 

For  1964  the  domestic  marketing  allocation  is  half  of  the 
farm  marketing  allocation — or  45  percent  of  the  farm  allotment's  normal 
production.   Under  various  levels  of  diversion,  the  amount  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  an  eligible  farmer  will  be  the  smaller 
of: 

1.  The  normal  production  of  the  allotment  multiplied 
by  the  domestic  allocation  percentage,  or 

2.  The  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
farm  normal  yield. 

HOW  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  EXPORT  CERTIFICATES  DETERMINED? 

The  export  marketing  allocation  is  half  of  the  farm  marketing 
allocation — or  45  percent  of  the  farm  allotment's  normal  production. 
The  amount  of  export  certificates  under  various  levels  of  diversion  will 
be  the  smaller  of: 

1.  The  normal  production  of  the  allotment  multiplied  by 
the  export  certificate  percentage;  or, 

2.  The  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  farm's 
normal  yield  less  the  amount  of  domestic  certificates 
issued. 

HOW  DOES  A  WHEAT  PRODUCER  QUALIFY  FOR  CERTIFICATES? 

A  wheat  producer  must  sign  up  and  comply  with  the  provisions 

of  the  program. 
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Add  Questions  And  Answers  -  4 

DOES  NONCERTIFICATE  WHEAT  RECEIVE  PRICE  SUPPORT? 

Noncertif icate  wheat,  that  is,  wheat  produced  above  the  amount 
covered  by  domestic  and  export  certificates  is  eligible  for  a  price- 
support  loan  based  on  a  state  average  of  $1.38  a  bushel. 
WHAT   HAPPENS  IF  ALL  THE  LAND  SIGNED  UP  FOR  DIVERSION  IS  NOT  DIVERTED? 

Farmers  who  sign  up  but  fail  to  divert  as  many  acres  as  they 
intended  will  not  receive  the  diversion  payment.   If  a  farmer  carries 
out  the  minimum  diversion  and  complies  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
program,  he  will  be  eligible  for  certificates  and  price  support  loans 
on  all  of  his  wheat. 
DO  WHEAT  FARMERS  RECEIVE  CERTIFICATES  IF  A  CROP  FAILURE  OCCURS? 

Certificates  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  acres  planted 
for  harvest  times  the  farm's  normal  yield,  not  on  the  amount  of  wheat 
actually  harvested  in  1964.   If  a  partial  or  total  crop  failure  occurs, 
certificates  will  be  issued.   They  can  be  redeemed  for  cash  at  the 
ASCS  county  office. 

CAN  A  FARMER  WHO  DID  NOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM? 

Yes.   Cross  compliance  is  not  necessary. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


ttieat  Program  Sign-Up  Ends  May  15 

county  farmers  planning  to  take  part  in  the 
.964  wheat  program  have  until  May  15  to  declare  their  intentions  and 

iign  an  agreement  at  the  county  ASC  office,  says  , 

:ounty  farm  adviser. 

Wheat  producers  who  sign  up  and  carry  out  the  program  provi- 
sions will  become  eligible  for  price-support  loans  on  all  wheat  pro- 
luced.   They  will  also  qualify  for  marketing  certificates  with  a  cash 
ralue,  and  for  payments  for  diverting  land  to  a  conserving  use. 

Budget  forms  that  will  help  farmers  study  their  alternatives 

ire  available  at  the  county  extension  office.   points 

>ut  that  a  farmer  can  make  the  best  decision  by  comparing  estimated 
:eturns  under  various  alternatives. 

suggests  that  wheat  producers  check  with  the 


:ounty  extension  or  ASC  office  for  more  details  about  the  program. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


garden  Weed  Control 

Every  year  at  this  time  gardeners  are  faced  with  the  age-old 
problem  of  controlling  weeds.   Since  weeds  use  just  as  much  water  and 

lutrients  as  vegetables,  , county 

Earm  adviser,  says  it's  important  to  control  them.   adds 

that  removing  the  weeds  will  also  help  to  control  the  insects  and  dis- 
eases harbored  by  the  weeds. 

If  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  too  large,  they  will  shade  the 
vegetables  as  well  as  compete  for  moisture  and  fertility,  causing  the 
:rop  to  develop  poorly. 

says  that  cultivating  with  a  hoe  or  cultivator 

Ls  the  most  common  method  of  controlling  weeds.   Start  cultivating  just 
is  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  sprout.   For  extra  protection  you  may  want 
:o  cultivate  even  before  you  notice  any  weeds.   Just  as  soon  as  new 
/eeds  appear,  cultivate  again.   It's  much  easier  to  control  weeds  when 
they're  only  half  an  inch  high. 

However,  since  the  roots  of  many  vegetables  are  near  the  sur- 
face, be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  with  your  hoe  or  cultivator. 

Covering  the  soil  around  vegetables  with  protective  materials 
Ls  another  way  to  control  weeds.   Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  beans 
and  potatoes  are  some  crops  that  can  be  mulched.   Besides  controlling 
feeds,  mulches  also  help  to  conserve  moisture,  regulate  soil  temperature 
and  keep  fruits  clean. 
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uld  Garden  Weed  Control  -  2 

You  can  use  leaves,  grass  cuttings,  peat  moss,  sawdust,  ground 
:orncobs,  straw,  hay,  shavings,   paper  and  black  plastic  for  mulches, 
lowever,  use  such  organic  mulches  as  sawdust,  leaves,  straw  or  corncobs 

>nly  after  the  plants  are  well  established.  says  that 

:hese  mulches  use  up  much  of  the  available  nitrogen  when  they  decompose. 

To  compensate  for  this  loss,  add  extra  nitrogen  with  the 
lulching  material  or  when  you  plow  the  mulch  down.   If  you  don't  apply 

litrogen,  says  to  watch  for  nitrogen  deficiency.   Light 

ireen  or  yellowish  leaves  are  a  sign  that  plants  need  extra  nitrogen. 

Don't  use  chemical  weed  controls  in  the  garden  because  of  the 
langer  of  drift. 

For  more  information  about  gardening,  stop  at  or  write  to  the 

:ounty  extension  office  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  1964  Illinois  Garden 

Juide. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Tips  On  Growing  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  are  a  real  garden  treat  because  they're  easy  to  grow 

and  they  taste  good/  says  ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

Although  you  can  seed  tomatoes  directly  in  the  garden,  you 
can  get  earlier  tomatoes  if  you  grow  them  inside  and  transplant  them  in 
the  garden. 

Many  good,  varieties  are  available.   For  early  harvest  you  can 
ase  Moreton  Hybrid,  Urbana,  Cardinal,  Glamour,  Tecumseh  or  Big  Boy. 

For  the  main  crop,  recommends   KC  135,  Improved  Garden 

State,  KC  146,  Rutgers,  Manalucie  or  Jubilee  (yellow) . 

To  get  tomatoes  throughout  the  season,  plant  both  early  and 
nain  crop  varieties. 

If  you  are  going  to  transplant  tomatoes,  handle  them  with  care 
because  the  young  plants  are  very  delicate.   For  best  results,  trans- 
plant on  a  cloudy  day  or  in  the  evening.  adds  that  your 

plants  will  get  off  to  a  better  start  if  you  use  a  starter  fertilizer 
during  transplanting. 

Proper  spacing  of  the  tomatoes  at  planting  is  also  essential 
for  a  successful  crop.   A  standard  variety  needs  approximately  12  square 
feet  of  space  for  each  plant.   Staked  plants  can  be  spaced  closer  to- 
gether. 

You  can  grow  tomatoes  successfully  either  on  the  ground  or  on 
stakes.   Plants  grown  on  the  ground,  however,  require  less  work,  produce 
more  tomatoes  and  are  less  susceptible  to  blossom-end  rot.   The 
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kdd  Tips  On  Growing  Tomatoes  -  2 

advantages  of  staking  are  cleaner  fruit,  no  loss  from  soil  rot  and  some- 
times easier  picking.   In  either  case,  mulching  with  peat,  grass  clip- 
pings or  corncobs  will  conserve  moisture. 

Diseases  in  tomatoes  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  carrying  out 

a  fungicide  dust  or  spray  program.   says  to  apply  maneb 

3r  zineb  as  directed  on  the  label.   For  more  information  on  tomato  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests,  stop  at  or  write  to  the  county  extension  office 

in  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  University  of  Illinois  Circular 

309,  Tomato  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Transplant  Vegetables  The  Right  Way 

Transplanting  vegetables  in  the  garden  is  a  sure  sign  of 

spring.   ,  county  farm  adviser, 

says  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up  you  can  transplant  many  vege- 
:ables,  such  as  broccoli,  cabbage,  eggplant,  pepper,  sweet  potato  and 
tomato. 

You  can  start  these  plants  indoors  or  you  can  buy  them  already 
3tarted  at  the  store. 

Either  way,  says  to  transplant  on  a  cloudy 

iay  or  in  the  evening  just  as  soon  as  the  last  chance  of  frost  is  over. 

About  an  hour  before  transplanting,  water  the  plants  thor- 
oughly.  Watering  will  keep  the  roots  moist  while  you  are  transplanting. 

Block  out  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  flats  with  a  knife  to 
jet  as  much  soil  as  possible  with  each  root.   Carefully  remove  the 
plants  from  the  containers,  disturbing  the  roots  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible.  Try  to  keep  a  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots  at  all  times. 

Dig  the  holes  large  enough  for  the  plants.   Set  the  plant 
slightly  deeper  than  it  grew  in  the  container  or  seedbed.   If  you  must 
use  tall,  spindly  plants,  set  them  on  an  angle  in  a  trench. 

To  give  the  plants  a  fast  start,  recommends 

using  a  starter  fertilizer  that  is  high  in  soluble  phosphorus  during 
transplanting.   For  best  results,  he  says  to  mix  two  tablespoons  of 
fertilizer  with  one  gallon  of  water.   When  you  transplant,  put  a  cup 
of  this  solution  around  each  plant. 
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\dd  Transplant  Vegetables  -  2 

Then  cover  the  roots  and  tamp  the  soil  tightly  around  the 

plants.   When  it's  cold  or  windy,  says  to  protect  the 

plants  with  a  hot  cap.   You  can  also  use  baskets,  boxes  or  jars  as 
plant  protectors. 

However,  says  not  to  leave  the  protectors  on 

the  plants  any  longer  than  is  necessary.   If  it  gets  warm  during  the 
lay,  remove  the  protector  or  open  it  up  a  little  so  that  the  plants  can 
jet  some  ventilation. 

For  more  information  about  transplanting,  stop  at  or  write 

:o  the  county  extension  office  in  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 

:he  1964  Illinois  Garden  Guide,  Circular  882. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Pull  Benefits  Of  Wheat  Program 
Require  More  Than  Signing  Up 
^nd  Following  Allotments 

A  farmer  who  signs  up  by  May  15  and  produces  within  his 
rtieat  allotment  will  not  automatically  become  eligible  for  price  support 

Loans  and  marketing  certificates/  points  out  , 

county  farm  adviser. 

For  a  farmer  to  be  eligible,  he  must  divert  a  minimum  of 
LI. 11  percent  of  his  farm  wheat  allotment  to  an  approved  conservation 
ase,  produce  within  his  wheat  allotment  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he 
las  an  interest  and  maintain  a  normal  conserving  base  on  the  farm.   By 
3igning  up  and  meeting  the  above  provisions,  he  will  be  eligible  for 
?rice  support  loans  at  $ a  bushel  on  all  wheat  he  produces. 

He  will  also  be  eligible  for  marketing  certificates  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  normal  production  on  the  farm  wheat  allotment, 
ie  will  receive  domestic  marketing  certificates  valued  at  70  cents  a 
aushel  for  45  percent  of  the  normal  wheat  production  on  his  allotment, 
ie  will  receive  export  marketing  certificates  worth  25  cents  a  bushel 
Eor  another  45  percent  of  his  normal  production. 

Here's  how  the  certificates  would  be  issued  on  a  farm  with  a 
30-acre  wheat  allotment  and  a  normal  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre: 
rhe  normal  production  would  be  30  acres  times  30  bushels,  or  900  bush- 
sis.   Domestic  certificates  would  be  issued  for  45  percent  of  the  900 
bushels,  or  405  bushels,  and  export  certificates  for  45  percent,  or 

405  bushels. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

..ook  Into  1964  Wheat  Program, 
idvises  

Wheat  growers  in  


county  may  want  to  consider 


>rovisions  of  the  voluntary  wheat  program  included  in  the  Agricultural 
ict  of  1964,  says  ,  county  farm  adviser. 

Participating  farmers  can  qualify  for  price  support  loans, 
tarketing  certificates  with  a  cash  value,  and  payments  for  diverting 
:ropland  to  an  approved  conservation  use.   A  wheat  farmer  who  wants  to 
:ake  part  in  the  program  must  declare  his  intention  and  sign  an  agree- 
tent  at  the  county  ASC  office  between  May  1  and  May  15. 

explains  that  a  farmer  qualifies  for  price 

;upport  loans  and  marketing  certificates  by  producing  within  his  farm 
rheat  allotment,  producing  within  his  wheat  allotment  on  other  farms 
.n  which  he  has  an  interest,  maintaining  the  farm' s  normal  conserving 
»ase,  and  diverting  an  acreage  equal  to  11.11  percent  of  his  wheat  al- 
.otment  to  a  conserving  use. 

Carrying  out  these  provisions  makes  him  eligible  for  price 

lupport  loans  of  $ a  bushel  for  all  wheat  produced.   He  can  also 

eceive  two  kinds  of  marketing  certificates  based  on  the  farm' s  normal 

>roduction  of  wheat  grown  on  allotment  acres.   Domestic  marketing  cer- 

:ificates  will  be  worth  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  export  marketing  certifi- 

:ates  will  be  worth  25  cents  a  bushel. 

In  addition  to  the  11.11  percent  minimum  diversion,  a  farmer 
:an  divert  up  to  20  percent  of  his  allotment,  or  15  acres,  whichever  is 
.arger.   If  the  allotment  is  13.5  acres  or  less,  he  can  divert  the  en- 
:ire  allotment.   He  will  receive  diversion  payments  for  complying  with 
:his  and  other  provisions  of  the  program. 

For  more  information  about  the  wheat  program,  contact  the 
:ounty  extension  or  ASC  office. 
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^dd  Full  Benefits  Of  Wheat  Program  -  2 

A  farmer  may  decide  to  divert  more  than  the  minimum  11.11  per- 
;ent  of  his  wheat  allotment,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent.   If  this  di- 
version reduces  the  planted  acres  of  wheat  so  that  the  normal  production 
)f  those  acres — normal  yield,  per  acre  multiplied  by  acres  planted  for 
larvest — is  below  the  marketing  allocation,  the  number  of  certificates 
Issued  will  also  be  reduced.   Any  reduction  in  certificates  resulting 
:rom  diversion  will  first  be  made  in  export  certificates. 

A  farmer  participating  in  the  program  may  produce  more  wheat 
:han  his  marketing  allocation  or  the  amount  for  which  he  receives  cer- 
:ificates.  He  will  not  receive  certificates  for  this  extra  wheat,  but 
.t  will  be  eligible  for  price-support  loan  at  the  $ rate. 

If  he  loses  part  or  all  of  his  wheat  crop  because  of  damage  by 
feather  or  other  unavoidable  hazards,  he  will  still  receive  marketing 
:ertificates.   The  amount  of  wheat  harvested  does  not  affect  his  eli- 
libility  for  certificates,  since  they  are  based  on  normal  yield  and 
icres  planted. 

More  information  on  the  1964  wheat  program  is  available  from 

:he  county  extension  or  ASC  office. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  ...  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

LP  Gas   Vs.  Gasoline — Which  One 
Is  Better  For  Farm  Tractors? 

Many  farmers  are  faced  with  a  real  dilemma  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  what  type  of  fuel  to  use  in  their  farm  tractors. 

To  actually  compare  LP  gas  with  gasoline,  

county  farm  adviser  says  you  have  to  consider  such  items 

as  hours  of  use  per  year,  difference  in  fuel  costs  and  the  original  cost 
of  equipping  the  tractor  for  LP  gas. 

For  example,  if  you  paid  $500  more  for  a  60-horsepower  LP-gas 
tractor,  used  it  600  hours  a  year  and  paid  five  cents  a  gallon  less  for 
the  LP  gas,  says  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  LP- 
gas  tractor  would  cost  $222  more  to  operate  than  a  gasoline  tractor. 

However,  if  the  fuel  differential  was  seven  cents  instead  of 
five,  you  would  lose  only  $26  after  four  years  of  use.   And  if  you  kept 
the  tractor  for  ten  years  you  would  save  $255. 

One  real  problem  with  LP  gas  is  that  it  has  been  sold  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  purity.   Tractor  manufacturers  therefore  have  to  establish 
a  compression  ratio  that  will  work  with  this  wide  range  of  fuel  quality. 

Many  proponents  of  LP  gas  claim  that  repair  costs  are  lower 

for  LP-gas  tractors  than  for  gasoline.   However,  says 

this  difference  may  be  less  than  expected  because  the  engine,  in  which 
most  of  the  savings  occur,  is  responsible  for  only  half  of  the  total  re- 
pair bill.   Repair  costs  on  such  things  as  hydraulic  system,  transmis- 
sion and  tires  should  be  equal. 
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Add  LP-Gas  Vs.  Gasoline  -  2 

In  a  ten-year  period  LP-gas  tractors  will  probably  have  one 
less  major  overhaul.   Although  spark  plug  life  is  longer  on  LP-gas  trac- 
tors, servicemen  generally  agree  that  the  rest  of  the  ignition  system 
must  be  in  better  shape  to  get  satisfactory  LP-gas  operation. 

LP  gas  also  causes  a  minimum  of  engine  deposits,  but  because 
of  its  dryness  and  the  absence  of  wear-resistant  deposits  formed  by  the 

lead  in  the  gasoline,  says  valve  life  might  be  about 

the  same. 

And.  since  there  is  little  dilution  in  LP-gas  tractors,  the  oil 
does  not  need  to  be  drained  so  often  as  in  gasoline  tractors.   However, 

says  this  saving  will  be  low,  usually  less  than  $10  a 

year,  including  filters. 

For  more  information  about  the  comparison  of  LP  gas  with  gaso- 
line, stop  at  or  write  to  the  county  extension  office  in  . 
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proximate savings  for  an  LP-gas  tractor  over  a  gasoline  tractor,  see 
Engineering  Tips,  Tractors  and  Machinery  #23,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Feeder  Lambs  Provide 
Supplemental  Income 

A  feeder  lamb  operation  can  provide  many  Illinois  farmers  with 

an  extra  source  of  income.  county  farm  adviser  

says  that  a  well-managed  flock  utilizes  farm-grown  feeds. 


provides  winter  work  and  requires  a  minimum  of  capital  investment. 

Although  a  feeder  lamb  enterprise  requires  a  moderately  high 

level  of  management,  says  that  it's  no  more  speculative 

than  most  cattle-feeding  programs. 

As  in  any  other  livestock  feeding  operation/  it's  important 
to  start  with  thrifty  animals,  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.   It's  also 
important  to  consider  the  weight  and  condition  of  the  lambs.   Light- 
weight lambs  (approximately  60  pounds)  can  use  more  roughage,  whereas 
heavier  lambs  require  a  more  concentrated  ration  and  a  shorter  feeding 
period  if  they  are  to  be  marketed  at  the  desired  weight. 

says  that  corn  is  usually  the  most  economical 

source  of  energy  for  lambs  in  Illinois.   Oats  can  be  used,  but  they  are 

usually  limited  to  the  early  feeding  period.   Barley  and  milo  are  also 

excellent  feeds  in  areas  where  they  are  available. 

Pastures  are  used  in  lamb-feeding  enterprises  predominantly 
as  a  method,  of  getting  cheap  gains.   Grazing  cornfields  from  early  Au- 
gust until  late  fall  has  also  become  a  profitable  practice  for  many 
lamb  feeders  in  Illinois. 

For  more  information  on  feeder  lamb  operations,  stop  at  or 

write  to  the  county  extension  office  in  and  ask  for  a 

copy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  booklet,  Your  1964  Lamb-Feeding  Guide 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Soybean  Yield  Contest  Announced 

Any  county  farmer  growing  at  least  10  acres  of 

soybeans  this  year  can  enter  the  Illinois  Five-Acre  Soybean  Yield  Con- 
test, according  to  Farm  Adviser  . 

The  state  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. The  County  Extension  Council  will  organize  and  op- 
erate the  local  contest  in  accordance  with  state  contest  rules. 

County  contestants  can  designate  the  area  chosen  for  the  con- 
test at  harvest  time.   They  can  make  only  one  entry  per  farming  unit. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  state  contest,   county 

contestants  must  send  entry  blanks  and.  a  $5.50  entry  fee  to  Dr.  W.  O. 
Scott,  305c  Turner  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.   Entries  must 
be  in  before  August  15,  1964.   Make  fees  payable  to  the  Illinois  Crop 
Improvement  Association. 

Illinois  has  been  the  leading  soybean-producing  state  in  the 
nation  since  the  1920s.   The  contest  provides  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
superior  yields — on  an  individual  and  state  basis — and  to  obtain  worth- 
while cultural  information  that  will  help  all  county 

soybean  growers. 

Detailed,  information  on  the  Illinois  Five-Acre  Soybean  Yield 

Contest  is  available  at  the  county  extension  office. 
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330  MUMFORD   HALL  .  .   .   URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  4-H  And  Agricultural  Programs 
Available  For  Peace  Crops  Volunteers 

URBANA — New  Peace  Corps  opportunities  are  open  this  summer  in 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Panama,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika  and  Thailand  for  volunteers 
with  agricultural  training  or  experience. 

Hugh  Wetzel,  University  of  Illinois  extension  specialist  in 
4-H  Club  work,  says  that  there  are  also  several  4-H  Peace  Corps  projects 
for  young  men  and  women  who  have  a  good  4-H  background. 

The  needs  for  these  projects  are  so  great  and  varied  that  al- 
most any  degree  of  agricultural  skill  can  be  useful — from  several  years 
of  working  on  a  farm  to  advanced  degrees  from  agricultural  colleges. 

Wetzel  points  out  that  in  countries  where  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  needed,  the  problems  are  not  overproduction  and  surpluses,  so 
familiar  to  the  United  States,  but  famine,  starvation,  disease,  malnu- 
trition and  hopeless  poverty.   Peasants  still  use  oxen  to  plow  eroded 
fields,  plant  their  crops  with  sticks,  harvest  their  poor  yields  by  hand 
and  use  the  wind  to  do  their  threshing. 

These  peasants  haven' t  heard  of  crop  rotation;  they  know  lit- 
tle about  conservation  measures  or  seed  selection;  they  can't  begin  to 
restore  the  fertility  to  their  lands,  fight  blight  and  disease  or  in- 
crease their  productivity. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  with  agricultural  skills  can  help  solve 
these  problems.   If  you  are  interested,  contact  your  farm  or  home  ad- 
viser for  further  information. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Side-Dressing  Corn 

With  Nitrogen  Has  Advantages 

Editor' s  Note;   Adapt  this  story  to  your  soil  types,  moisture  conditions 
and  available  fertilizers. 

The  number  of  Illinois  farmers  that  side-dress  their  corn  with 
nitrogen  increases  each  year.   Side-dressing  is  not  necessarily  better 
than  plowing  under  or  broadcasting  before  planting.   Each  way  has  its 
advantages.   Personal  preference,  available  equipment,  convenience,  and 
cost  may  determine  the  method  you  use. 

Side-dressing  has  some  special  advantages  over  application  be- 
fore planting:   (1)  You  can  apply  nitrogen  in  years  when  you  most  need 
it  and  omit  it  in  other  years.   If,  for  example,  you  have  a  very  poor 
stand  of  corn  or  large  areas  have  drowned  out,  you  can  save  the  nitrogen 
you  planned  to  side-dress.   But,  if  you  have  an  unusually  good  stand  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  to  produce  top  yields,  you  can  side- 
dress  at  an  extra-heavy  rate.   (2)  Side-dressing  gets  the  nitrogen  on 
after  you've  controlled  the  weeds — you  fertilize  corn,  not  weeds. 
(3)  There's  less  time  for  nitrogen  to  leach  from  sandy  soils  or  to  be 
lost  into  the  air  by  denitrification  in  poorly-drained  soils. 

You  can  side-dress  dry,  liquid  or  gaseous  nitrogen  carriers. 
Cost,  available  equipment   and  convenience  should  dictate  which  form  to 
use.   Compare  costs  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
pound  of  actual  nitrogen  applied  to  the  soil.   When  side-dressed  cor- 
rectly, the  different  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  nearly  equally  effective. 

-more- 
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Add  Side-Dressing  Corn  -  2 

Hov  about  side-dressing  phosphorus  and  potassium  with  the  ni- 
trogen?  This  practice  generally  won't  pay.   You'll  get  these  nutrients 
on  too  late  and  in  the  wrong  place  for  most  efficient  use.   Corn  needs 
phosphorus  and  potassium  during  its  first  few  weeks  of  growth.   And, 
unlike  nitrogen,  these  elements  stay  where  you  place  them  in  the  soil, 
so  that  they' 11  be  too  near  the  surface  for  most  efficient  use  in  mid- 
summer . 

Nitrogen  placement — how  deep  and  where?  Get  side-dressed  ni- 
trogen down  into  the  soil.   Nitrogen  side-dressed  on  the  soil  surface 
won' t  be  effective  until  rain  moves  it  down  into  the  root  zone.   Since 
corn  roots  can't  function  in  dry  surface  soil,  it  is  best  to  side-dress 
dry  and  liquid  forms  preferably  one  to  two  inches  deep.   Some  nitrogen 
carriers  must  be  discharged  under  the  soil  surface  to  prevent  volatili- 
zation losses.   Anhydrous  ammonia  should  be  placed  four  to  eight  inches 
deep  and  solutions  that  contain  free  ammonia  should  be  covered  by  at 
least  one  inch  of  soil. 

To  avoid  root  damage,  side-dress  at  the  midpoint  between  corn 
rows.   You'll  gain  nothing  by  side-dressing  close  to  the  row,  since  corn 
roots  meet  between  the  rows  when  corn  is  knee-high. 

When  should  you  side-dress?   You  can  side-dress  nitrogen  any 

time  from  planting  until  the  corn  plants  are  too  tall  to  get  equipment 

through.   However,  delay  increases  root  damage.   Besides,  a  prolonged 

rainy  period  would  prevent  timely  application.   So,  for  best  results, 

side-dress  before  the  plants  become  "knee-high." 

How  much  nitrogen  should  you  apply?   This  depends  upon  how 
much  you  estimate  it  will  pay  you  to  use  and  how  much  you  applied  before 
or  at  planting  time.   Here  are  suggested  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  to 
apply.   To  determine  the  amount  to  side-dress,  subtract  the  amount  that 
you  have  already  applied. 

-more- 
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Add  Side-Dressing  Corn  -  3 

Situation  1.   Corn  following  a  good  legume  sod  or  ten  tons  of 
manure.   Dark  prairie  soils  with  a  good  legume  sod  or  ten  tons  of  manure 
can  usually  supply  enough  nitrogen  for  90  to  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.   If  you  aim  for  125  bushels,  you'll  need  50  to  70  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  besides  the  legume  or  manure.   If  you  aim  for  150  bushels, 
you  will  need  to  apply  100  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen.   The  light- 
colored  timber  soils  supply  less  nitrogen  than  the  dark  prairie  soils, 
so  about  30  pounds  more  nitrogen  should  be  applied  for  similar  situa- 
tions. 

Situation  2.   For  second-year  corn,  corn  following  soybeans, 
or  after  a  small  grain  without  a  catch  crop,  where  you  use  a  legume  hay 
or  catch  crop  once  in  five  or  six  years.   Use  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen on  dark  prairie  soils  and  120  to  140  pounds  on  light-colored  timber 
soils.   Apply  the  lower  rates  on  soils  that  average   70  to  90  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  with  good  management.   Apply  the  higher  rates  on  soils 
that  produce  100  to  108  bushels  per  acre  in  average  seasons.   These 
soils,  with  economical  fertilizer  rates,  will  produce  140  to  160  bushels 
in  the  best  years. 

Situation  3.   Continuous  corn  or  corn-soybean  grain  farming 

system.   Corn  requires  120  to  170  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  such  a 

system.   The  lower  rate  is  for  very  dark,  imperfectly  drained  soils,  and 

the  upper  rate  is  for  deep,  well  drained,  most  productive  prairie  soils. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

flew  Safety  Emblem  Available 
For  Farm  Machines 

A  brilliant  orange  safety  emblem  can  help  make  the  highways 

safer  for  farmers  driving  slow-moving  vehicles  and  also  give  auto  drivers 

nore  warning  time,  reports  County  Farm  Adviser 


The  new  emblem  is  used  to  help  identify  slow-moving  vehicles — 
/ehicles  moving  at  less  than  20  miles  per  hour.   The  emblem  is  an  equi- 
Lateral  triangle  with  a  point  up.   In  daylight,  the  center  is  a  fluores- 
cent orange  color.   At  night  the  border  reflects  red  in  the  light  of 
lead  lamps. 

emphasizes  that  the  emblem  must  not  be  used 

for  other  purposes,  such  as  on  pick-up  trucks  or  on  gates. 

Illinois  law  requires  a  red  flag  to  be  displayed  on  all  slow- 

noving  vehicles.   However,  points  out  that  limp  fl?.ga 

are  difficult  to  see  in  the  dsytime  and  are  virtually  impossible  to  spot 
at  night.   The  brilliant  orange  safety  emblem  is  designed  to  help  wa»a 
motorists  in  time  to  slow  down  or  stop. 

Farmers  can  get  information  on  the  emblem  from  the  county  farm 

adviser's  office. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

[*ips  On  Poultry  Housing 
ind  Layer  Management 

In  extremely  hot  weather,  it's  essential  to  keep  your  laying 
flock  as  comfortable  as  possible.   One  way  to  do  it  is  to  increase  the 

lovement  of  air  through  your  laying  house,  says  County 

^arm  Adviser  .   Provide  optimum  ventilation  by  changing 

:he  capacity  or  speed  of  your  fans  and  by  cleaning  the  fan  blades  and 
screens. 

Lighting  is  another  thing  that  affects  egg  production  at  this 
:ime  of  year.   Tests  show  that  restricting  light  on  pullets  until  they 
ire  20  to  22  weeks  old  delays  sexual  maturity,  but  increases  total  egg 
)roduction.   Delayed  sexual  maturity  also  reduces  the  number  of  small 
jggs  from  pullets,  results  in  a  more  uniform  peak  in  production  and 
slightly  increases  egg  weight  throughout  the  production  period. 

Lights  for  growing  pullets  can  be  controlled  in  two  ways.   One 
lethod  is  to  restrict  the  daily  light  to  10  hours  from  about  the  10th 
:o  the  20th  week.   Another  method  is  to  start  day-old  chicks  with  24 
lours  of  light  daily  and  reduce  it  weekly  until  the  pullets  are  20  to  22 
reeks  old. 


However, 


says  that  an  increasing  amount  of 


-ight  is  desirable  during  the  laying  period.   But  a  constant  amount  of 
.3  to  15  hours  daily  will  also  work  satisfactorily.   Light  is  important 
>ecause  it  affects  the  pituitary  gland,  causing  it  to  release  an  egg- 
Jtimulating  hormone. 

-more- 


Add  Tips  on  Poultry  Housing  -  2 

For  more  information  on  poultry  housing  and  layer  management, 
suggests  that  you  stop  at  or  write  to  the  County  Exten- 


sion Office  in  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  University  of  Illi- 
nois Circular  888,  Recommendations  for  Housing  and  Management  of  Layers 
This  circular  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Poultry  In- 
dustry Council,  which  is  made  up  of  leaders  from  all  segments  of  the 
industry. 
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(Editor's  note;   This  story  applies  mainly  to  northern  Illinois 0) 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

'Shooting  the  Moon"  With  Oats? 
)eKalb  Field  Day  Announced 

U.  of  I.  agronomists  are  taking  a  second  look  at  oats,  some- 
:imes  considered  useful  only  in  establishing  legume   stands.   Forage 
specialists  are  "shooting  the  moon"  for  five  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre 
.n  the  year  of  seeding.   This  research  will  be  on  review  July  1  at  the 
)eKalb  Field  Day,  reports  County  Farm  Adviser  


At  the  field  day,  forage  specialist  W.  D.  Pardee  will  report 
:esearch  comparing  oat  varieties,  seeding  rates,  nitrogen  rates  and 
several  cutting  dates  to  find  out  how  to  get  top  yields  the  first  year 
md  still  establish  high-yielding  alfalfa  stands.   Last  year  the  agrono- 
list  harvested  3  1/2  tons  of  dry  forage  per  acre  from  some  oat  plots  and 
:hen  followed  with  1  1/2  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  in  September.   This  year, 
iccording  to  Pardee,  they're  out  to  beat  this  record. 

Quackgrass,  for  some  time  a  problem  in  northern  Illinois,  can 

low  be  controlled,  says  .   Weed  specialist  Ellery  Knake  is 

evaluating  four  alternative  control  measures  at  the  DeKalb  Research 
:enter.  These  include  fall-applied  atrazine,  spring-applied  atrazine, 
split  applications  of  atrazine  and  pre-plow  amitrol-T  and  pre-emergence 
itrazine.   In  addition  to  evaluating  these  treatments,  he's  also  check- 
.ng  their  effect  on  crops  the  following  year. 

-more- 


Add  "Shooting  the  Moon"  With  Oats   -  2 

Herbicides  now  available  offer  new  possibilities  for  further 

reducing  the  number  of  tillage  operations,  says  .   During  the 

first  two  years  of  a  three-year  cultivation  vs.  no  cultivation  study  at 
DeKalb,  yields  have  been  at  least  as  good  where  weeds  were  controlled 
by  atrazine  alone  with  no  cultivation  as  where  they  were  controlled 
with  cultivation.   Tests  at  other  locations  over  a  three-year  period 
will  help  indicate  possible  variations  for  certain  soil  types  and 
seasons.   Agronomist  Tom  Hinesly  will  show  tillage  research  at  DeKalb. 

The  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory  is  checking  37  varieties 
and  experimental  strains,  conducting  performance  tests  on  bacterial 
pustule  and  Phytophthora  rot-resistant  backcross  lines,  testing  early- 
maturing  Harosoy  backcross  lines  and  testing  15  experimental  strains 
for  high  protein  content  of  the  seeds.   Plant  physiologists  will  test 
various  chemicals  that  are  claimed  to  increase  yields.   They'll  use  four 
standard  soybean  varieties  for  this  test. 

Other  features  highlighted  in  this  parade  of  latest  agronomic 
research  include  phosphorus  and  potash  placement  on  a  high  pH  soil, 
"calendarizing"  of  corn  planting,  performance  testing  of  recommended  as 
well  as  out-of-state  and  experimental  wheats  and  barleys,  phosphorus 
rate  and  carrier  studies  and  the  premier  showing  of  the  new  Illinois- 
developed  oat  variety  "Brave." 

Entomologist  H.  B.  (Pete)  Petty  will  cover  the  present  and 
future  insect  outlook  and  outline  recommendations.   So  bring  your  insect 
questions  or  specimens  for  identification,  says  . 

Plant  pathologist  Wayne  Bever  will  discuss  small-grain  diseases 

and  diagnose  disease  problems  of  "sick-looking"  plants,  

concludes. 
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Plan  4-H  Dairy  Judging 
Contest  For  State  Fair 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be  a  testing  ground  for  about  40 
of  Illinois'  top  4-H  dairy  judges  when  they  compete  for  a  berth  on  the 
four-member  Illinois  team  that  will  represent  the  state  in  national  com- 
petition later  this  year. 

The  State  Fair  4-H  Judging  Contest  will  be  held  Monday  after- 
noon, August  17. 

Those  competing  in  the  State  Fair  Contest  will  have  earned  the 
right  by  winning  top  honors  in  the  State  4-H  Judging  Contest  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  June  30. 

The  team  of  four  judges  who  will  compete  in  the  National  4-H 
Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  on  October  5  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will  be 
selected  from  those  who  participate  in  the  contest  at  the  State  Fair. 

Last  year  the  Illinois  team,  coached  by  University  of  Illinois 

dairy  specialist  Ralph  Johnson,  ranked  sixth  in  the  national  contest  and 

won  top  honors  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Junior  Fair  Dairy  Cows  To 
Compete  In  Production  Contest 

Dairy  cows  exhibited  in  the  Junior  Department  at  the  1964  Illi- 
nois State  Fair  are  eligible  to  compete  in  the  Milking  Derby.   The  derby 
is  a  special  class  in  which  cows  are  ranked  according  to  the  amount  of 
butter fat  they  produce  during  a  five-day  period  at  the  fair. 

All  cows  entered  in  show  classes  are  automatically  entered  in 
the  derby.  To  participate,  the  exhibitor  must  bring  his  cow  to  the 
milking  parlor  and  milk  her  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Milking 
Derby  judge,  who  will  weigh  and  sample  the  milk.  A  butterfat  test  will 
be  conducted  on  the  milk,  and  the  amount  of  butterfat  will  be  computed. 
All  production  will  be  adjusted  to  maturity  by  the  use  of  mature  equiv- 
alent factors. 

The  purpose  of  the  Milking  Derby  is  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  efficient  production  and.  the  advantages  of  keeping  records. 
Each  exhibitor  is  responsible  for  milking  his  cow  during  the  derby. 

The  derby  will  start  with  a  dry  milking  on  Sunday,  August  16, 

at  6:00  a.m.  in  the  milking  parlor  of  the  Junior  Livestock  Building.   It 

will  continue  with  milking  at  6:00  each  evening  and  morning  until 

6:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  August  21. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Junior  State  Fair  Dairy  Exhibitors 
Eligible  For  Production  Awards 

Junior  dairy  exhibitors  at  the  1964  Illinois  State  Fair  who 
show  cows  born  in  Illinois  with  certified  production  records  can  qualify 
for  20  cash  dairy  production  awards,  according  to  G.  W.  Harpestad,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist. 

To  qualify,  cows  must  have  DHIA,  DHIR,  Herd  Improvement  Reg- 
istry or  Advanced  Registry  records.   Records  of  450  or  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  305  days  or  less,  corrected  to  mature  equivalent,  will  win 
the  prizes. 

Harpestad  points  out  that  all  exhibitors  must  have  their  rec- 
ords  in  good  order  and  must  be  able  to  identify  the  records  with  the 
cows  they  are  showing.   Acceptable  records  must  show  the  registration 
number  of  the  cow  on  the  record  form.   Each  exhibitor  must  bring  his 
records  to  the  fair  and  have  them  certified  before  the  cows  are  shown. 

Cash  prizes  are  limited  to  cows  bred,  born.,  owned,  exhibited 

and  maintained  within  Illinois.   Junior  exhibitors  exhibiting  cows  in 

production  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  Milking  Derby,  where  more  cash 

prizes  will  be  available. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Diseases  Reduce  Illinois 
Wheat  Yields 


Septoria  leaf  blotch  has  reduced  Illinois  wheat  yields  by  6  to 
8  percent  during  the  past  10  years.   It  has  thus  caused  a  good  portion 
of  the  state's  combined  wheat  losses  of  18  percent  due  to  disease  in 
this  period. 

At  the  recent  Browns town  Research  Center  field  day,  M.  C. 
Shurtleff,  University  of  Illinois  associate  professor  of  plant  pathology, 
showed  farmers  how  Septoria  leaf  blotch  begins  in  the  lower  leaves  and 
works  its  way  up  the  plant.   He  said  that  scientists  could  control  this 
disease  with  fungicidal  sprays,  but  this  method  is  too  costly  for  farm- 
ers to  use  at  present.   However,  tests  are  being  made  with  systemic 
sprays  requiring  only  one  or  two  applications  a  year,  and  researchers 
hope  to  use  airplanes  more  effectively  for  spraying  crops. 

Powdery  mildew  is  another  serious  disease  of  wheat.   In  con- 
trast with  Septoria,  it  commonly  occurs  during  dry  weather.   Scientists  : 
are  attempting  to  breed  wheats  that  are  more  resistant  to  this  disease. 
Barley  already  has  some  resistance. 

Stem  rust  and  leaf  rust,  which  have  been  more  common  this  year 
than  in  the  past  several  years,  occurred  too  late  this  year  to  do  much 
damage.   Sprays  against  Septoria  should  also  control  rust. 

Even  though  wheats  are  bred  to  resist  loose  smut,  Shurtleff 
says   the  smut  fungus  has  so  many  forms  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  vari- 
ety free  from  it  for  long. 

Different  races  of  loose  smut  often  come  in  from  other  areas 
to  infect  wheat  that  was  resistant  to  all  forms  present  when  and  where 
it  was  bred. 

"Plant  certified  seed  or  seed  that  is  not  more  than  one  year 
away  from  hot  water  treatment"  is  Shurtleff s  advice  for  controlling 
loose  smut. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Early  Seeding  Increases 
"Luck"  With  Winter  Oats 

Sow  winter  oats  early  in  the  fall — in  September  if  at  all  pos- 
sible— to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  surviving  the  cold  and  making 
high  yields,  advised  C.  M.  Brown,  associate  professor  of  plant  breeding, 
at  the  recent  University  of  Illinois  Brownstown  Research  Center  field 
day. 

He  pointed  out  that  oats  which  had  survived  a  winter  yielded 
much  more  heavily  than  a  spring  crop.   At  Brownstown,  the  winter  crop 
has  succeeded  in  seven  of  the  past  ten  years,  but  two  of  the  three  fail- 
ures have  occurred  in  the  past  four  years.   Brown  suggested  growing  win- 
ter oats  only  in  southern  Illinois.   Brownstown  is  probably  the  northern 
limit  for  growing  winter  oats  successfully,  he  added. 

Brown  advised  growers  to  prepare  a  good  seedbed,  to  use  a 
drill  and  to  fertilize  as  for  wheat.   "Nitrogen  usually  pays  off,  but 
don't  use  it  until  the  spring — when  the  oats  have  survived  the  cold  win- 
ter," he  said.   The  seeding  rate  should  be  2%   to  3  bushels  an  acre. 

Norline  has  been  the  best  winter-hardy  oat  so  far,  but  scien- 
tists are  breeding  varieties  that  will  stand  the  cold  even  better.   How- 
ever, those  tested  so  far  do  not  yield  as  well  as  Norline  and  are  weak 
in  the  straw. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


?airy  Rings  in  Lavns 

Fairy  rings  are  common  in  Illinois  home  lawns,  golf  courses, 
parks  and  other  turf grass  areas.   They  are  caused  by  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent fungi  that  live  in  the  soil  and  they  are  more  unsightly  than  de- 
structive, says  County  Farm  Adviser  . 

Fairy  rings  show  up  conspicuously  as  bands  of  dark  green  grass 
jrowing  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  circle.   The  areas  may  be  arc-  or 
lorseshoe-shaped.   The  dark  green  bands  range  from  4  to  12  inches  wide, 
rhe  diameter  of  the  circle  may  vary  from  3  to  200  feet.   The  dark  green 
Dand  may  be  bordered  on  the  outside  or  inside  by  a  ring  of  thin,  dead 
3rass.   In  dry  weather  the  dead  grass  is  usually  on  the  outside. 

After  rains  or  heavy  watering,  mushrooms  may  suddenly  appear 
In  the  dark  band.   They  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fairy  ring  fungi. 

warns:   Mushrooms  produced  by  some  fairy  ring 

Eungi  are  deadly  poisonous.   Do  not  eat  any  mushrooms  appearing  in  turf- 
3rass  areas  unless  a  competent  authority  identifies  them  as  edible. 

Control  of  fairy  rings  is  very  difficult,  and  eradication  of 
the  fungus  is  impractical.   But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  can  be 
cheaply  and  easily  masked  or  disguised.   Pump  large  quantities  of  water 
12  to  24  inches  deep  in  the  soil,  at  one-foot  intervals,  just  inside  the 
ring  of  dead  grass.   Use  a  tree-feeding  lance  or  a  root  feeder  attach- 
ment on  your  garden  hose.   Apply  water  in  this  way  at  the  first  sign  of 
wilting  grass.   Repeat  whenever  rings  begin  to  wilt.   Fairy  rings  are 
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Add  Fairy  Rings  in  Lawns  -  2 

usually  less  conspicuous  on  well  watered  and  fertilized  turf.   Avoid 

excessive  applications  of  nitrogen  and  organic  matter — manure  or 

mulches — as  they  may  stimulate  development  of  disease  symptoms. 

For  additional  information,  read  Report  on  Plant  Disease 

No.  403,  Fairy  Rings.   You  can  get  it  at  your  local  county  extension 

office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Fertilizers  Essential  For 
:rops  On  Cisne  Silt  Loam 

If  you  sow  wheat  in  unfertilized  Cisne  silt  loam  in  southern 
Illinois,  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  harvesting. 

But  if  you  provide  the  required  amounts  of  limestone,  phos- 
phate, potash  and  nitrogen,  wheat  yields  can  jump  to  more  than  50  bush- 
sis   an   acre.   Without  any  one  of  these   plant   foods,  the  yield  may 
Irop  considerably. 

Over  an  eight-year  period  at  the  Brownstown  Research  Center, 
fheat  receiving  complete  plant  foods  has  averaged  48  bushels  an  acre. 
Jniversity  of  Illinois  agronomist   L.  B.  Miller   showed  farmers  attend- 
ing the  recent  field  day  how  the  yield  of  wheat  receiving  this  treat- 
ment compared  with  that  not  receiving  it. 

Without  phosphate,  the  average  yield  dropped  to  less  than 

lalf — 22  bushels  an  acre — and  without  phosphate  and  lime,  the  yield  was 

lot  worth  recording.   Applied  nitrogen  has  been  responsible  for  an  in- 

:rease  of  about  12  bushels  an  acre  over  the  eight  years,  said  Miller. 

Other  crops,  such  as  corn,  soybeans  and  forages,  all  suffer 
)n  Cisne  silt  loam  unless  full  nutrient  requirements  are  provided.   Mi- 
:ronutrients,  such  as  molybdenum,  boron,  zinc,  manganese  and  magnesium, 
lsed  individually  or  in  combination  have  not  paid  off  consistently  on 
Land  that  has  been  treated  with  limestone,  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash. 

The  following  per-acre  treatments  have  produced  top  wheat 
fields  at  Brownstown:   Four  tons  of  limestone  were  spread  when  the  study 
3tarted  in  1940  and  two  tons  every  eight  years  since  that  time.   To  meet 
the  need  for  phosphate,  60  pounds  of  P2O5  is  applied  for  corn  and  60 
pounds  for  wheat.   The  potash  treatment  consists  of  165  pounds  of 
)-0-60 — muriate  of  potash — on  corn  and  on  wheat.   Nitrogen  treatment 
:onsists  of  80  pounds  on  corn  and  40  pounds  on  wheat.   The  rotation  is 
:orn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  mixed  hay. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Early  Spring  Best  Time 
To  Cut  Pine  Posts 

The  best  time  to  cut  pine  posts  for  treatment  with  a  preserv- 
ative like  penta  is  in  the  early  spring,  reported  T.  W.  Curtin,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  extension  forester,  at  the  recent  Brownstown  Research 
Center  field  day. 

He  explained  that  the  bark  could  be  most  easily  removed  at 
that  time.   The  posts  should  be  peeled  before  they  begin  to  dry  and  the 
Dark  tightens.   After  the  bark  has  been  removed,  they  should  season  for 
three  or  four  months  before  being  soaked  in  the  preservative. 

Curtin  pointed  out  that  the  stand  of  Virginia  pine  at  Browns- 
town,  from  which  posts  had  been  cut  in  the  recent  spring,  had  been 
planted  in  1942  at  the  rate  of  1,500  seedlings  to  the  acre. 

Excessive  crowding,  which  occurred  about  1962,  began  to  reduce 
growth  and  increase  mortality.   Last  spring  the  stand  was  thinned  by 
cutting  out  seven-foot  posts  with  a  three-inch  minimum  top  diameter  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  to  the  acre.   Some  trees  yielded  as  many  as  four  posts 
per  tree.   The  remaining  trees  will  be  grown  for  higher  valued  products. 

Virginia  pine  is  no  longer  recommended  by  or  available  from 

the  state  nursery  because  better  species  have  been  found  to  replace  it. 

For  instance,  loblolly  pine  is  growing  well  as  far  north  as  Brownstown. 

Trees  planted  at  the  research  center  in  1957  are  already  20  feet  tall. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

USDA  Sire  Summary  Publications 
Now  Available 

county  dairymen  interested  in  the  summaries  of 


herd  sires  are  invited  to  use  the  reference  lists  on  file  in  the  office 
of  Farm  Adviser . 

The  lists  for  July  and  November  1963  and  March  1964  are  now 
on  file.   New  lists  will  be  added  to  the  file  at  about  three-month  in- 
tervals. 

The  summaries  are  prepared  from  DHIA  and  HIR  records  reported 
to  the  Dairy  Cattle  Research  Branch  of  the  USDA  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

Each  record  made  by  a  daughter  of  a  sire  is  compared  with  the 
average  production  of  all  non-paternal  sisters  in  the  herd  that  calve 
in  the  same  month,  the  previous  two  months  or  the  succeeding  two  months. 
This  method  is  especially  effective  in  reducing  environmental  influences 
due  to  herd,  year  and  season  of  freshening. 

Each  list  will  include  current  information  on  all  active  AI 
sires  and  on  new  sires  having  five  or  more  daughters  with  records.   The 
lists  for  January  and  July  will  also  include  new  summaries  on  sires 
having  an  increase  of  50  percent  or  more  in  number  of  daughters  with 
records  during  the  past  six  months. 

Dairymen   must  have  the  registration  numbers  of  the  sires  in 

which  they  are  interested.   Sires  are  listed  numerically  by  registration 

number  in  the  list. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Red  Clover-Alfalfa  Mixtures 
Lower  Pasture  Risks  on  Cisne  Soil 

Red  clover  and  alfalfa  are  both  worth  including  in  pasture 
mixtures  on  Cisne  loam  soils  in  southern  Illinois  because  if  one  fails, 
the  other  one  is  likely  to  succeed. 

At  the  recent  Brownstown  Research  Center  Field  Day,  University 
of  Illinois  agronomist  J.  A.  Jackobs  said  that  if  the  alfalfa  was  dam- 
aged too  much  by  heaving  during  a  wet,  cold  winter,  the  red  clover  would 
survive  to  give  good  leguminous  growth  in  the  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  were  too  dry  for  red  clover, 
the  alfalfa  would  supply  good  forage. 

If  the  pasture  fails  under  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  the  field 
can  be  reseeded  during  late  summer. 

Of  grasses,  Jackobs  said  timothy  or  orchardgrass  was  pre- 
ferred where  fertility  and  drainage  were  not  high  enough  for  bromegrass. 
While  excess  moisture  and  freezing  and  thawing  do  not  usually  kill  brome, 
they  reduce  its  vigor  for  the  following  year. 

However,  "Where  you  can  use  brome,  use  it,"  was  Jackobs1  ad- 
vice. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


National  Farm  Safety  Week 
Is  July  19-25 

"Safer  American  Families  Everywhere"  is  the  theme  of  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  July  19  to  25. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  points 

out  that  the  county  is  taking  part  in  a  major  nationwide  cooperative 
drive  to  help  focus  attention  on  the  potential  dangers  that  surround 
farm  residents.   The  drive  is  spearheaded  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers*  production  equipment  includes  complex  machines,  elec- 
tricity and  chemicals.   All  of  these  helpers  are  safe  jlf  used  safely, 
emphasizes. 

For  example,  ____________^__  says  that  tipping  of  tractors, 

the  most  widely  used  farm  machine,  causes  most  of  the  injuries  and 
deaths  involving  tractors.   Tipping  can  be  partly  avoided  by  hitching 
properly,  operating  at  safe  speeds  and  keeping  the  tractor  in  good  me- 
chanical condition.   But,  above  all,  the  operator  must  use  good  judgment 
and  operate  the  tractor  safely. 

concludes  that  safe  and  sensible  use  of  mod- 
ern farm  production  tools  is  the  key  to  safety,  whether  the  tool  is  a 
pesticide,  a  hammer  or  a  combine. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Keep  Other  Drivers  In  Mind 

Watching  the  car  behind,  ahead  or  beside  you  on  the  highway 

can  help  you  live  longer,  according  to  ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

One  prize-winning  safe  driver  said,  " I  always  drive  like  every 
other  person  on  the  road  is  a  maniac."   Maybe  he  was  stretching  the 

facts,  says,  but  it's  certainly  true  that  you  must  drive 

with  other  drivers  in  mind. 

During  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  19-25,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  concentrate  on  both  your  own  driving  and  the  other  fellow's.   Then 
make  it  a  habit  to  take  the  other  fellow's  actions  into  your  plans. 

Following  this  advice,  says,  can  help  keep  you 

from  becoming  one  of  the  6,000  farm  residents  who  will  be  killed  in  ve- 
hicle accidents  this  year.   Remember,  the  motorist  who  dies  "in  the 
right"  is  just  as  dead  as  the  man  who  commits  suicide  by  driving  reck- 
lessly. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Use  Electricity  Safely 

URBANA — Although  few  of  us  really  understand  what  electricity 
is,  we  can  predict  what  it  will  do  under  certain  conditions.   And  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  will  enable  us  to  use  it  safely. 

Every  home  has  many  portable  household  appliances,  ranging 
from  lamps  to  large  circulating  fans.   The  insulation  on  cords  becomes 
frayed  with  use,  and  plugs  may  become  defective  or  broken. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  suggests 

that  you  round  up  your  electrical  appliances  for  a  safety  inspection. 
Replace  frayed  or  broken  cords.   A  plug  that  is  easy  to  grasp  is  safer 
than  one  that  requires  a  pull  on  the  cord  to  disconnect  it. 

When  you  buy  new  appliances,  look  for  the  Underwriters  Labora- 
tories label.   It's  your  guarantee  that  the  product  meets  reasonable 
safety  standards. 

says  that  safety  experts  often  find  that  home 

circuits  are  overloaded.   If  the  total  load  on  any  ordinary  household 
circuit  with  No.  14  wire  exceeds  1,500  watts,  it's  overloaded.   Some 
householders  have  replaced  the  proper  fuses  with  fuses  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  larger  load.   This  change  may  cause  a  fire  or  serious  damage  to 
the  wiring. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Learn  And  Obey  Farm  Safety  Rules 

Finding  farm  and  home  hazards  and  determining  to  eliminate 
them  is  the  one  way  you  can  avoid  accidents  on  the  farm. 

Safety  rules  are  merely  reminders  of  these  hazards.   They 
point  out  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  the  hazards  in  order  to  be  safe, 

say  Farm  Adviser  .   observing  one  of  these  rules  may  save 

a  life  or  prevent  a  crippling  accident  on  your  farm  this  year. 

says  that  these  15  simple  rules  for  farm 

safety  are  the  ones  you  need  most  to  learn  during  National  Farm  Safety 
tfeek  July  19-25  this  year.   They  come  from  0.  L.  Hogsett,  safety  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   Make  a 
special  note  of  any  that  you  do  not  follow  by  habit. 

1.  Keep  walks  and  steps  in  good  repair,  well  lighted  and  free 
from  obstructions. 

2.  Keep  ladders  in  repair  and  easy  to  get  in  case  of  emergency. 

3.  Always  stop  any  machine  before  you  unclog,  oil  or  adjust 
it.   Keep  all  machine  guards  and  safety  devices  in  place. 

4.  Don't  wear  loose  or  floppy  clothing  around  machines. 

5.  Start  your  tractor  smoothly,  and  turn  corners  slowly. 
Stay  away  from  ditch  banks  and  soft  ground.   Always  hitch  to  the  draw- 
bar of  your  tractor. 

6.  Speak  to  animals  as  you  approach  them.   Keep  them  calm  by 
being  calm  yourself. 
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Ldd  Learn  And  obey  -  2 

7.  Always  keep  bulls  in  safe  pens.   Never  handle  them  unless 
:hey  are  properly  restrained. 

8.  Know  and  obey  all  traffic  laws.   Stop  driving  when  you  get 
ileepy.   Never  ride  with  a  driver  who  has  had  a  "drink." 

9.  Keep  your  back  straight,  and  lift  heavy  loads  with  your 
eg  muscles.   Don't  try  to  lift  anything  that  is  too  heavy  for  you. 

10.  Use  the  right  tools  for  any  job.   Make  sure  they  are  in 
ood  condition.   Keep  them  in  a  safe,  orderly  place. 

11.  Give  prompt  attention  to  even  minor  injuries. 

12.  Never  load  a  gun  unless  you  are  actually  using  it.   Treat 
very  gun  as  though  it  were  loaded.   Never  aim  at  anything  you  don't 
ant  to  shoot. 

13.  Don't  use  kerosene  to  start  fires.   Pour  kerosene  or  gaso- 
ine  out  of  doors  to  prevent  dangerous  vapors  from  accumulating.   Dry- 
lean  out  of  doors. 

14.  Don't  smoke  around  the  barn. 

15.  Never  swim  alone.   Don't  dive  into  water  without  first 
inding  out  how  deep  it  is.   Be  careful  around  boats  of  any  kind.   Never 
tand  up  in  a  small  boat. 
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food  Preservatives  Safe  For  Use 
)n  Livestock  Equipment 


Commonly  recommended  wood  preservatives,  such  as  copper  naph- 
:henate  and  pentachlorophenol,  will  not  harm  livestock  if  used  with  cer- 
:ain  precautions,  according  to  H.  G.  Russell,  University  of  Illinois 
.ivestock  extension  specialist. 

Russell  cites  U.  of  I.  forestry  research  on  wood  preservative 
:oxicity  in  which  wood  technologist  C.  S.  Walters  worked  closely  with 
iheep,  swine  and  beef  researchers. 

In  the  tests,  swine  (both  sows  and  litters)  were  exposed  to 
:reated  houses  and  watering  troughs.   Also,  pigs  were  drenched  with  the 
>reservative  solutions  in  doses  larger  than  they  would  be  likely  to  ab- 
sorb under  field  conditions. 

Ewes  and  lambs  were  exposed  to  preservative-treated  salt  boxes 
md  feed  troughs.   In  addition,  they  were  drenched  with  copper  naphthe- 
late  and  pentachloraphenol. 

Cattle  ranging  in  age  from  newborn  calves  to  10-year-old  cows 
md  bulls  were  exposed  to  preservative-treated  corral  timber,  posts, 
jates  and  feed  bunks  that  had  been  cold-soaked  for  24  hours  in  a  5  per- 
:ent  solution  of  pentachlorophenol  diluted  with  No.  3  fuel  oil. 

Walters  reported  that  none  Of  the  livestock  showed  any  visible 
affects  from  exposure  to  treated  housing,  equipment  or  fencing.   All 
animals  used  treated  equipment  as  readily  as  they  did  the  untreated 
sguipment.   None  of  the  drenched  swine  or  sheep  showed  any  visible  ef- 
fects of  the  drenching,  and  none  of  the  animals  died. 
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,dd  Wood  Preservatives  Safe  -  2 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  Walters  gives  the  following  rec- 
>mmendations  concerning  the  use  of  wood  preservatives  around  livestock: 

1.  Use  concentrations  no  greater  than  2  percent  (copper  metal) 
:opper  naphthenate  or  5  percent  pentachlorophenol. 

2.  Use  mineral  spirits,  or  a  mixture  of  mineral  spirits  and 
Liacetone  alcohol  containing  not  more  than  5  percent  diacetone  alcohol, 
is  diluents.   Fuel  oils  or  kerosene  used  as  diluents  for  the  two  chemi- 
:als  are  probably  no  more  hazardous  to  livestock  than  mineral  spirits. 

3.  Allow  two  to  four  weeks  for  the  diluent  to  evaporate  from 
:reated  wood  before  exposing  animals  (particularly  the  young  ones, )  to 
touses  or  feeding  equipment. 

4.  Avoid  contamination  of  solution  with  lead  paint  from  old 
>aint  buckets  and  brushes. 

5.  Keep  supplies  of  chemicals  covered  and  stored  away  from 
.ivestock. 
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pecial  to  Farm  Advisers 

outhern  Illinois  Farm 
anagement  Tour  August  12 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  tour  August  12 
ill  visit  two  Southern  Illinois  University  farms  that  are  used  to  test 
anagement  plans  and  farming  practices  developed  from  agricultural  re- 
ear  ch. 

, county  farm  adviser,  points 

ut  that  the  test  farms  include  a  257-acre  dairy  farm  with  60  to  70  cows 
n  milk  at  all  times,  and  a  130-acre  steer-hog  farm. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  test  farms,  explains, 

s  that  the  results  of  agricultural  research  are  demonstrated  under  prac- 
ical  commercial  farming  conditions  such  as  exist  in  southern  Illinois, 
he  farms  use  combinations  of  crops  and  livestock  to  show  which  ones  are 
ost  adaptable  and  prof itable  for  the  area.   The  goal  is  to  develop  sys- 
ems  of  farming  that  will  provide  an  adequate  living  on  family-sized 
arms. 

says  all  interested  persons  are  invited  to 

ttend.   Reservations  for  lunch  at  the  test  farms  can  be  made  with  the 
arm  adviser. 

The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 

ent  Service  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 

ce.   The  test  farms  are  cooperators  in  the  Lincoln  FBFM  Service. 
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editor' s  Note;   This  story  is  of  primary  interest  in  the  southern  half 
)f  the  stare. 

Barley  Needs  Fertility 

If  you're  planning  to  fit  winter  barley  into  your  small  grain 

urogram,  don't  treat  it  as  a  "poor  land"  crop,  says  

bounty  Farm  Adviser  .   Barley  needs  fer- 

:ility  similar  to  that  for  wheat — plenty  of  phosphorus,  but  "easy"  on 

:he  nitrogen,  since  barley  has  a  weaker  straw  than  wheat,  

idds . 

Barley  fits  in  where  oats  and.  wheat  are  adapted.   And,  like 
rtieat,  it  will  yield  better  if  you  pay  attention  to  cultural  practices. 
[ gives  these  tips  for  getting  higher  yielcs: 

1.  Plant  on  time.   Barley  isn't  as  hardy  as  wheat,  so  plant 
Lt  at  least  two  weeks  earlier. 

2.  Plant  treated  seed  to  fight  off  seedling  diseases. 

3.  Use  clean  seed  so  that  you'll  know  you're  not  planting 
/eeds. 

4.  Prepare  a  good  seedbed.   Depth  and  rate  of  seeding  must 
3e  uniform. 

5.  Plant  recommended,  adapted  varieties.   In  the  northern- 
nost  part  of  the  "barley  belt" — generally  south  of  Route  36 — use  Hudson 
:>r  Missouri-B475.   In  the  southern  fourth  of  the  state,  you  can  also 

plant  Dayton. 

6.  Use  correct  seeding  rates.   If  you  plant  on  time,  use  six 
pecks  per  acre.   If  you're  late,  add  another  peck  per  acre. 
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Sditor's  Note:   This  story  is  of  primary  interest  in  the  northern  half 
Df  Illinois. 

Plant  Hard  Wheats 
En  Northern  Illinois 

If  you  are  tempted  to  plant  soft  wheats  here  (in  northern 
Lllinois)  because  of  their  slightly  higher  yields,  remember  that  they 

are  best  adapted  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  says  

bounty  Farm  Adviser  . 

Regardless  of  the  variety  of  hard  wheat  you  plant,  your  best 
set  is  certified  wheat.   The  extra  dollar  or  two  per  acre  you  pay  for 
jood  seed  can  be  a  good  investment,  advises  . 

Here  are  the  hard  wheat  varieties  recommended  for  this  area: 

Ottawa.   This  variety's  high  yield,  good  standability  and  dis- 
ease resistance  have  made  it  popular  with  many  Illinois  farmers.   Ottawa 
averages  several  bushels  more  than  Pawnee,  stands  better,  has  better 
resistance  to  Hessian  fly  and  resists  soil-borne  mosaic. 

Pawnee  is  still  doing  well  on  many  Illinois  farms.   While  not 

squal  to  Ottawa  in  several  respects,  Pawnee  has  been  a  long-time  consist- 

3nt  performer,  and  its  popularity  is  well  deserved. 

Omaha,  a  newcomer  from  Nebraska,  has  done  well  for  many  farm- 
3rs,  but  has  been  disappointing  in  some  areas.   Omaha  does  not  appear 
to  have  the  consistent  yielding  ability  of  Ottawa  or  Pawnee. 

Triumph  usually  yields  less  than  Ottawa  or  Pawnee  in  northern 
and  central  Illinois.   Triumph  is  better  adapted  to  southern  Illinois, 
vhere  it  can  "beat  the  heat,"  maturing  before  hot  weather  hits. 

Ponca  does  well  on  some  farms,  but  doesn't  stand  as  well  as 
Pawnee  nor  yield  as  well  as  Ottawa. 

A  new  variety  from  Nebraska,  Gage,  will  bear  watching.   Tests 
under  Illinois  conditions  are  incomplete,  but  so  far  this  newcomer  has 
performed  well.   No  seed  is  yet  available  for  general  distribution, says 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Editor's  Note;   Edit  according  to  location. 

Read  The  Label  When 
Buying  Grass  Seed 

Whether  you're  planting  a  new  lawn  or  renovating  an  old  one, 

it  will  pay  you  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  label,  says 


Zounty  Farm  Adviser  .   "Bargain  buys"  may  not  be  the  bar- 
gain that  the  price  tag  indicates. 

By  reading  the  label,  you'll  find  out  the  kind  and  variety  of 
seed,  purity,  germination  rate  and  percentage  of  noxious  weed  seeds.  These 
things  are  usually  more  important  than  price,  says  . 

State  seed  laws  require  proper  labeling  of  seed. 

A  germination  of  85  percent,  for  instance,  tells  you  that 
about  85  of  every  100  pure  seeds  will  grow  if  they  have  the  right  care 
and  growing  conditions.   While  checking  the  germination  rate,  also  check 
the  date  of  the  test.   The  date  the  seed  was  tested  must  be  no  more  than 
six  months  before  it  was  shipped  across  a  state  line.   State  laws  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  old  seed;  most  states  allow  nine  months  from  the  test- 
ing date. 

The  label  also  shows  the  percentage  of  pure  seed,  as  well  as 
percentages  of  other  "crop"  seeds,  weed  seeds  and  inert  matter,  such  as 
chaff,  dirt  and  stones. 

For  seed  shipped  into  a  state,  the  Federal  Seed  Act  requires 
that  the  label  show  whether  any  noxious  weed  seeds  are  present.   The 
number  cannot  exceed  the  permissible  limit  set  by  the  state  into  which 
the  seed  is  shipped. 

The  best  time  to  seed  lawns  is  from  now  until  September  1  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  state  and  until  September  15  in  the  southern 
half,  advises. 

He  also  cautions  against  using  tall  fescue  and  bentgrass  seed 
mixed  with  bluegrass.   The  Kentucky  bluegrasses — Common,  Delta,  Park 
and  Merion — do  well  in  Illinois.   For  shady  or  dry  areas, 


suggests  some  of  the  red  fescues,  such  as  common  creeping  red  or  Penn- 

lawn.  ,n 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

'ditor's  Note;   This  story  is  of  primary  interest  to  southern  half  of 
:he  state. 

:f  You  Have  A  Choice, 
Ihoose  Soft  Wheats 

Today' s  new  soft  wheat  varieties  may  be  the  answer  to  greater 

>rofits  from  your  wheat  crop,  particularly  here  in  the  southern  half  of 

:he  state,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  


In  recent  years  market  discounts  for  soft  wheat  have  encouraged 
farmers  to  grow  more  hard  wheat.   But  research  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Brownstown  Research  Center  shows  that  higher  yields  of  soft 
rheat  more  than  offset  these  discounts,  says  .   For  sev- 
eral years,  soft  wheat  varieties  at  Brownstown  have  been  outyielding 
lard  varieties  by  about  15  bushels  per  acre.   And  you'd  need  far  higher 
>remiums  than  are  now  paid  to  make  hard  wheat  more  profitable  than  soft 
rith  yield  differences  like  these,  he  adds. 

In  addition  to  producing  higher  yields,  some  of  the  newer  soft 
rheat  varieties  have  better  resistance  to  yield-cutting  soil-borne  mo- 
saic than  most  of  the  hard  wheat  varieties.   Monon  and  Vermillion  soft 
rtieats  have  a  short,  stiff  straw  that  makes  the  plant  stand  well  even 
mder  high  fertility.   And  Monon  and  Knox,  the  earliest  maturing  soft 
/heats  available  to  Illinois  farmers,  mature  in  time  to  "beat  the  heat" 
Ln  southern  Illinois. 
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Add  If  You  Have  A  Choice  -  2 

If  everybody  in  your  area  grows  one  kind  of  wheat,  it  will 
usually  pay  you  to  do  the  same.   But  if  your  neighbors  grow  both  hard 
and  soft  wheat,  choose  the  one  that  will  give  you  the  greatest  profit, 
advises. 

Recommended  soft  wheats  are  Monon,  Vermillion,  Knox  62  and 
Reed.   Only  a  limited  supply  of  Reed  seed  is  available,  says  


Of  the  recommended  hard  wheats,  Ottawa  still  tops  the  list, 

followed  by  Pawnee,  Ponca  and  Triumph.   Omaha  and  Tascosa  were  generally 

disappointing  in  variety  trials  this  year,  points  out. 

For  more  information  on  varieties  recommended,  for  this  area,  stop  at  the 

county  farm  adviser's  office. 
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annual  FBFM  Meeting  And 
''arm  Tour  At  Springfield 

Two  Sangamon  County  farms  yielding  farm  production  valued  at 
lore  than  $30,000  per  man  will  be  toured  September  2  during  the  15th  an- 
mal  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Association  meeting. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says 

:hat  the  association's  annual  business  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
:he  Illinois  Building  on  the  State  Fairgrounds.   John  Schmidt,  Univer- 
Jity  of  Wisconsin  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  will  discuss  the 
:hallenges  facing  farm  management  associations. 

The  farm  management  tour  starts  at  1  p.m.  on  the  Robert  Fair- 

:hild  farm  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Rochester.   For  the  past  two 

rears,  corn  on  this  500-acre  farm  averaged  130  bushels  per  acre,  and 

Joybeans  48  bushels  per  acre.   All  the  land  is  in  cash-grain  crops.   A 

jpecial  attraction  on  this  farm  is  the  grain-drying  and  storage  setup 

:hat  has  been  used  since  1958. 

The  second  farm  on  the  tour,  operated  by  Lester  G.  Smith,  is 
sight  miles  east  and  one-half  mile  south  of  Rochester.   Corn  on  this 
tOO-acre  farm  has  averaged  135  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past  two  years, 
jivestock,  including  60  litters  of  hogs,  35  beef  cows  and  60  feeder 
:alves,  is  handled  with  a  minimum  of  facilities.   Smith  is  now  planning 
:o  expand  his  hog  facilities  with  the  goal  of  producing  150  litters  per 
rear. 

Both  farmers  are  cooperators  in  the  Sangamon  Valley  Farm  Bu- 
reau Farm  Management  Service. 

says  that  all  interested  persons  are  invited 


:o  take  part  in  the  farm  management  tour. 
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)ecide  Alfalfa  Use; 
?hen  Choose  Variety 

New  alfalfa  varieties  will  give  you  more  tons  per  acre,  but 

:hoosing  the  right  variety  depends  on  your  use  of  the  crop,  says  _____ 

County  Farm  Adviser  . 

Fast-growing  varieties  like  DuPuits,  Alfa  and  FD-100  are  best 
suited  for  short-term  stands,  while  wilt-resistant  varieties  like  Vernal, 
Buffalo,  Cody  and  Ranger  perform  well  in  either  short  or  long  rotations, 
Jays  _. 

DuPuits  and  Alfa  will  give  outstanding  production  if  you  leave 
ilfalfa  down  for  only  one  or  two  years  and  are  equipped  to  harvest  be- 
fore June  1.   vernal,  Buffalo  and  Cody  ore  better  bets  if  ycu  can't  har- 
dest that  early.   They  mature  after  DuPuits  and  Alfa  and  tend  to  be  less 
itemmy  when  you  must  del ^y  harvest  into  June. 

Buffalo,  Cody  and  Vernal  are  resistant  to  the  bacterial  wilt 
Jise^se  that  kAlls  susceptible  alfalfas  in  the   third  harvest  year,  so 
:hey  are  well  adapted  for  long-term  stands.   Cody  also  resists  t'vs  root- 
led alfalfa  aphid,  a  western  pest  that  invaded  some  areas  of  southern 
Illinois  last  year. 

Ranger,  a   long-time  favorite,  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with 
:hese  superior  newcomers.   In  U.  of  I.  trials,  DuPuits  and  Alfa  consist- 
ently outyield  Ranger  by  more  than  a  ton  per  acre  per  year.   Vernal  out- 
fields Ranger  by  more  than  half  a  ton  per  year  and  is  resistant  to   leaf 
liseases. 

If  you  plant  a  large  acreage,  you  may  have  a  place  for  both 
early-  and  late-maturing  types.   Di Puits  will  give  you  1  ;p  yield"  for 
tarly  harvest,  wbile  the  later  maturing  Vernal  and  Buffa3o  can  he„.j>  you 
spread  yorr  harvest  season,  says  . 

You  zaay  pay  $1.00  to  .??.  OH  more  por  acre  to  seed  one  of  these 
lew  varieties.   But  you'll  "buy"  -in  ertra  one -half  to  or-,  ton  of  dry  nay 
per  acre  per  year  with  these  improved  varieties.   And  that's  'cheap"  hay, 
says 
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laior  Changes  In  1965  Wheat  Program 

The  1965  Wheat  Program  has  several  new  provisions  that 
county  wheat  farmers  may  want  to  analyze,  reports 


Under  one  new  provision,  farmers  signing  up  for  both  the  wheat 
md  feed  grain  programs  may  substitute  wheat  for  feed  grains  or  feed 
[rains  for  wheat.   Wheat  farmers  who  grow  oats  or  rye  may  request  that 
m  oats-rye  base  be  established  for  their  farms.   They  may  then  plant 
rheat  in  place  of  oats  or  rye,  or  plant  oats  or  rye  on  wheat  or  feed 
irain  acreage. 

Another  change  allows  wheat  farmers  who  sign  up  for  the  pro- 
irara  to  overplant  their  1965  wheat  allotment  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
md  store  excess  production  under  bond.   By  storing  the  excess  wheat 
inder  bond  and  fulfilling  other  program  provisions,  they  will  be  eligi- 
)le  for  marketing  certificates  and  price-support  loans. 

Overplanting  a  wheat  allotment  for  1965  will  not  affect  wheat 
icreage  history  in  determining  future  allotments,  ex- 
plains. 

Under  the  1965  program,  domestic  marketing  certificates  will 
>e  valued  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  export  certificates  at  30  cents.   The 
rertificates  were  worth  70  cents  and  30  cents  in  1964.   Domestic  certif- 
icates will  be  issued  on  a  maximum  of  45  percent  of  a  ferm's  normal  pro- 
luction,  and  export  certificates  on  35  percent.   In  the  1964  program, 
bhe  maximum  number  of  each  kind  was  based,  on  45  percent  of  normal  pro- 

luction. 
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Add  Major  Changes  In  1965  Wheat  Program  -  2 

Provisions  for  diverting  wheat  land  to  conservation  uses  are 

similar  to  those  in  the  1964  program,  adds.   The  payment 

rate  for  voluntarily  diverting  land  will  be  higher  in  1965.  But  no  di- 
version payment  will  be  made  for  applying  conservation  use  to  the  mini- 
mum qualifying  acreage. 

Further  information  on  these  changes  and  other  program  pro- 
visions is  available  from  the  county  A.S.C.  office.   The  signup  period 
will  extend  from  August  24  through  October  2  at  the  county  A.S.C.  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

pecial  to  Farm  Advisers 

rop  Substitution  Provision 
f  1965  Wheat  Program 

A  crop  substitution  provision  in  the  1965  Wheat  Program  gives 

county  farmers  several  options  in  making  cropping  plans, 


dvises  .   He  suggests  that  farmers  may  want  to  study 

hese  and  other  choices  in  the  program. 

Producers  with  both  wheat  and  feed  grain  bases  who  sign  up  for 
oth  programs  can  grow  wheat  on  feed  grain  acreage  or  feed  grains  on 

heat  acreage,  points  out.   If  other  provisions  of  the 

rograms  are  fulfilled,  farmers  will  be  eligible  for  price  support  loans 
n  either  or  both  crops.  Wheat  farmers  will  also  receive  marketing  cer- 
ificates  based  on  the  normal  production  of  their  wheat  allotment. 

explains  that,  at  a  wheat  producer's  request, 

he  county  ASC  committee  will  establish  an  oats-rye  base  for  his  farm, 
his  base  will  be  determined  from  his  1959-60  oats-rye  acreage.   He  can 
hen  substitute  wheat  for  oats,  rye  or  feed  grains  or  can  plant  oats  or 
ye  in  place  of  wheat  or  feed  grains.   If  he  exercises  this  oats-rye  op- 
ion,  however,  he  will  not  be  able  to  grow  feed  grains  on  wheat  or  oats- 
ye  acreage. 

The  substitution  provision  is  among  several  changes  in  the 

heat  program  for  1965.   For  details,  suggests  that  pro- 

ucers  check  with  their  county  ASC  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

ipecial  to  Farm  Advisers 

larketing  Certificates  And  Price 
lupport  Loans  In  1965  Wheat  Program 

Wheat  marketing  certificates  will  be  worth  5  cents  more  per 
iushel  and  the  price  support  loan  for  wheat  will  be  down  5  cents  per 

lushel  in  1965,  according  to  .   These  are  among  several 

ihanges  in  the  1965  Wheat  Program  compared  with  the  1964  program. 

Wheat  farmers  who  sign  up  and  fulfill  program  provisions  will 
>e  eligible  for  two  kinds  of  marketing  certificates — domestic  and  export, 
in  1965,  domestic  certificates  will  be  valued  at  75  cents  per  bushel 
70  cents  in  1964) ,  and  export  certificates  at  30  cents  (25  cents  in 
964)  . 

Certificates  will  be  issued  for  a  maximum  of  80  percent  of  the 

ormal  yield  on  a  farm  wheat  allotment.   Domestic  certificates  will  rep- 

esent  up  to  45  percent  of  the  normal  production  on  the  allotment,  and 

xport  certificates  up  to  35  percent. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  wheat  acreage 
•lanted  for  harvest.   If  the  wheat  acreage  planted  does  not  qualify  for 
he  maximum  amount  of  certificates,  the  number  of  export  certificates 
111  be  reduced  first,  says. 

He  points  out  that  the  number  of  certificates  issued  will  be 
ased  on  the  normal  yield  of  acres  planted  for  harvest.   Thus  the  actual 
mount  of  wheat  produced  will  not  affect  the  number  of  certificates  a 
armer  receives.   A  producer  will  receive  the  same  number  of  certificates 
:ven  if  the  wheat  acreage,  because  of  bad  weather  or  unavoidable  hazard, 
•roduces  only  part  of  a  crop  or  no  crop  at  all. 

In  addition  to  qualifying  for  marketing  certificates,  produc- 
es who  fulfill  program  provisions  will  be  eligible  for  price  support 
oans  on  all  wheat  produced,  except  wheat  stored  under  bond.   The  loan 
ate  in  Illinois  in  1965  will  average  $1.32  per  bushel;  the  range  among 
lounties  will  be  $1.22  to  $1.38. 

Wheat  producers  can  obtain  more  information  on  these  and  other 
urogram  provisions  from  the  county  A.S.C.  office.   Sign-up  extends  from 
ugust  24  through  October  2  at  the  county  A.S.C.  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

)uestions  And  Answers  On  1965 
Jheat  Program  Changes  From  1964 

fHAT  ARE  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  VOLUNTARY  1965  WHEAT  PROGRAM  FROM 
L964. 

The  major  changes  deal  with  price  support,  value  of  certifi- 
:ates,  amounts  of  wheat  production  qualifying  for  certificates,  diver- 
sion payments  and  wheat-feed  grain  substitution. 
7HAT  ARE  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT  CERTIFICATES? 

Domestic  certificates  will  be  worth  75  cents  per  bushel 
(5  cents  more  than  in  1964) ,  and  export  certificates  30  cents  per  bushel 
(also  5  cents  more) . 
JHAT  IS  THE  CHANGE  IN  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  WHEAT  IN  1965? 

The  national  price  support  loan  rate  will  be  $1.25  per  bushel 

:ompared  with  $1.30  in  1964. 

/HAT  PART  OF  THE  FARM' S  NORMAL  PRODUCTION  WILL  QUALIFY  FOR  DOMESTIC  AND 
SXPORT  CERTIFICATES? 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  1965  Wheat  Program  can  qualify 

for  domestic  certificates  on  45  percent  and  for  export  certificates  on 

35  percent  of  the  normal  production  from  their  allotment.   (These  were 

sach  45  percent  in  1964.) 

tfHAT  ARE  THE  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUBSTITUTION  OF  WHEAT  FOR  FEED  GRAINS,  OR 
?EED  GRAINS  FOR  WHEAT? 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  substitution  will  be  permitted  in  1965. 
Participation  in  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  program  is  a  requirement. 
"JHAT  ARE  THE  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  FOR  1965  BASED  ON? 

Payments  are  made  on  the  diversion  of  at  least  10  percent  of 

the  1965  farm  allotment  at  50  percent  (20  percent  in  1964)  of  the  county 

loan  rate  times  the  normal  production.   No  diversion  payment  is  made  on 
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dd  Questions  And  Answers  -  2 

he  minimum  qualifying  11.11  percent  diversion  of  the  1965  allotment 

laced  in  conserving  uses.   The  10  percent  diversion  must  be  made  above 

he  11.11  percent  level  to  qualify  for  diversion  payments. 

HAT  ARE  THE  DIVERSION  PAYMENT  REQUIREMENTS? 

Diversion  payments  will  be  made  for  additional  diversion  of 
t  least  10  percent  of  effective  allotment  to  a  maximum  of  (1)  20  per- 
ent  of  effective  allotment  or  (2)  enough  acreage  to  bring  total  diver- 
ion,  including  the  required  minimum,  to  15  acres  but  not  in  excess  of 
Llotment. 
ILL  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  BE  MADE  FOR  DIVERSION? 

No.   Advance  payments  will  not  be  made  for  diversion. 

ILL  FARMS  OVERPLANTING  WHEAT  FOR  THE  1965  CROP  LOSE  HISTORY  FOR  FUTURE 
EARS? 

No.   The  legislation  for  the  1965  Wheat  Program  provides  that, 
or  one  year,  farms  overplanting  the  allotment  will  not  lose  wheat  his- 
ory  for  future  years. 
HAT  ARE  THE  STORAGE- UNDER- BOND  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  1965  PROGRAM? 

A  producer  can  get  program  loan  and  certificate  allocation 
enefits  if  he  exceeds  his  acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  50  percent 
n  any  farm  in  which  he  has  an  interest,  and  if  he  stores  under  bond  the 
heat  from  the  excess  acreage,  meanwhile  carrying  out  the  conserving  use 
equirements  of  the  program  (not  provided  in  1964) . 
HAT  ARE  THE  SIGN- UP  DATES  FOR  THE  1965  WHEAT  PROGRAM? 

August  24  through  October  2,  1964. 

AN  A  PRODUCER  RECEIVE  THE  PRICE  SUPPORT  CERTIFICATES  AND  DIVERSION  PAY- 
ENTS  WITHOUT  DECLARING  PLANTING  INTENTIONS  BY  SIGNING  UP  AT  THE  LOCAL 
.S.C.  OFFICE? 

No.   A  wheat  grower  must  sign  up  before  October  2  in  order  to 

eceive  program  provisions. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Play  The  "Odds"  On  Seed  Treatment 

It  isn't  too  often  that  you  have  the  odds  in  your  favor ,  says 

County  Farm  Adviser  .   But  for  each  $5 

fou  spend  on  chemical  seed  treatment,  you  can  expect  an  additional  re- 
:urn  of  $50  through  improved  wheat  stands,  yields  and  grain  quality,  he 
idds. 

You  can  control  such  diseases  as  covered  smut,  scab  and  seed- 
>orne  root  rots  and  bacterial  blights  by  proper  fungicide  seed  treatment. 
Cn  addition,  the  fungicides  have  some  residual  properties  that  help  to 
>rotect  germinating  seeds  and  seedlings  against  "damping-of f"  bacteria 
md  fungi  that  are  present  in  all  soils.   You  cannot  control  loose  smut 
>f  wheat  by  fungicide  seed  treatment.   The  hot  water  treatment  is  the 
>nly  sure  method  of  ridding  wheat  of  the  loose  smut  fungus. 

It  is  usually  best  to  have  seed  custom-treated  at  elevators, 
seed  houses,  seed  processors  or  other  locations  that  have  seed-treating 
jquipment.   You  can  treat  seed  at  home  by  using  cement  mixers  or  barrel 
:reaters,  by  dripping  the  liquid  fungicide  onto  grain  as  it  passes  into 
i  grain  auger  en  route  to  a  wagon  or  truck  or  by  using  the  drill  or 
Planter  box  method. 

Be  sure  the  seed  is  good  quality  and  is  clean  before  treating. 
Hlow  at  least  24  and  preferably  48  hours  or  more  between  treating  and 
Planting  to  give  the  fungicide  fumes  time  to  penetrate  the  seed.   It  is 
lot  necessary  for  all  seeds  to  be  uniformly  coated  with  the  fungicide. 
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id  Play  The  "Odds"  -  2 

You  can  apply  fungicides  in  the  form  of  dust,  mist  or  slurry, 
ready-mix  type  of  liquid  fungicide  is  also  available.   The  following 
2ed  treatments  are  recommended  for  wheat:   Ceresan  M,  Ceresan  M-DB, 
jresan  L,  Chipcote  25,  Chipcote  75,  Ortho  LM  Seed  Protectant,  Ortho  LM 
:oncentrate) ,  Ortho  LM  (Dry),  Panogen  15  and  Panogen  42. 

All  of  these  fungicides  are  mercury-containing  compounds. 
ley  are  poisonous.   Handle  them  with  care.   Do  not  use  treated  seed  for 
aed,  food  or  oil  purposes.   Clean  all  sacks,  bins,  wagons  and  other 
)ntainers  thoroughly  before  using  them  for  other  purposes.   All  treated 
sed  must  be  prominently  colored  to  avoid  mixture  with  food  or  feed.   Do 
3t  mix  treated  seed  in  grain  going  to  market.   Avoid,  inhaling  fungicide 
ists,  fumes,  vapors  or  mists.   Wear  an  approved  respirator  or  dust  mask 
;er  your  mouth  and.  nose  when  applying  dusts.  Wear  gloves  and  other 
rotective  clothing  to  keep  any  mercury-containing  compound  off  the  skin. 
sad  and  follow  the  manufacturer's  directions  and  precautions  on  the 
abel. 

For  more  information  on  fungicide  treatment  of  seed,  read  Re- 

Drt  on  Plant  Diseases  No.  1001,  "Fungicide  Seed  Treatment  for  Small 

cains."   It  is  available  at  the  local  extension  office. 
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pecial  to  Farm  Advisers 

ditor's  Note;   Reference  copy.   Story  sent  to  daily  papers  August  31. 

lister  Beetles  Abundant 
n  Alfalfa  Fields 

Blister  beetles,  often  called  old-fashioned  potato  bugs,  are 
umerous  in  Illinois  alfalfa  fields — especially  those  that  are  in  bloom, 
attle  usually  refuse  to  eat  heavily  infested  green-chopped  alfalfa  be- 
ause  of  the  objectionable  oil,  cantharidin,  in  the  bodies  of  the  bee- 
les.   However,  hay  can  be  made  without  problems,  since  the  beetles 
eave  it  during  the  curing  process.   The  oil  can  blister  the  skin  of  hu- 
>ans. 

Blister  beetles  are  black,  gray,  or  black  and  yellow  slender 
nsects  about  3/4  inch  long.  The  head  is  distinct  from  the  body.  The 
eetles  can  fly  and  tend  to  feed  in  clusters.  The  worm  stage  lives  in 
he  soil  and  feeds  on  the  egg  pods  of  grasshoppers;  thus  it  is  benefi- 
ial  even  though  the  adults  are  often  injurious. 

University  of  Illinois  entomologist  Steve  Moore  says  that,  by 

praying  with  1-1/2  pounds  of  Sevin  per  acre,  you  can  control  blister 

•eetles  on  alfalfa  that  is  to  be  green-chopped.   Use  about  10  gallons  of 

rater  per  acre  for  coverage.   There  is  no  waiting  period  between  treat- 

ng  with  Sevin  and  harvest,  but  Moore  suggests  allowing  two  or  three 

lays  for  an  effective  kill  of  the  beetles  after  treatment.   There  will 

>e  fewer  blister  beetles  if  alfalfa  is  chopped  before  heavy  bloom. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORO  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Iditor's  note;   Story  of  primary  interest  to  northeastern  Illinois. 
:esearch  Reaffirms  Phosphorus  Need 

Applying  phosphorus  to  a  Blount  silt  loam — a  problem  soil  in 
lortheastern  Illinois — has  increased  corn  yields  28  bushels  per  acre 
luring  the  past  two  years.   Researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

.gronomy  Research  Center  have  conducted  the  study,  reports  

ounty  Farm  Adviser  .   The  annual  field  day  at  this  eeri- 
er in  Elwood  will  be  September  17,  he  adds. 

The  Blount  silt  loam  was  formed  under  timber  vegetation  and  is 
ow  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter.  It  is  also  underlaid  with  a  plastic 
lacial  till,  making  drainage  a  problem. 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  say  that  this  study  points 
ut  the  needs  for  all  three  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas- 
ium — and  emphasizes  the  need  for  phosphorus  in  the  area. 

Agronomists  started  the  fertility  experiment  in  1962,  applying 
hree  different  rates  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  Nitrogen  used 
1th  adequate  amounts  of  phosphorus  and  potash  boosted  yields  23  bushels 
»er  acre.  Potash  with  adequate  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  increased  yields 
1  bushels  per  acre.  But  when  phosphorus  with  adequate  nitrogen  and 
>otash  was  used,  the  increase  due  to  phosphorus  climbed  to  28  bushels 
>er  acre. 

Visitors  to  the  annual  Elwood  Agronomy  Field  Day  September  17 

rill  see  this  and  other  research  being  conducted  by  University  of  Illi- 

lois  agronomists.   The  program  starts  at  1:00  p.m. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Grain  Can  Substitute  For  Hay 
In  Some  Drought  Areas 

Dairymen  can  substitute  grain  for  part  of  the  hay  in  dairy 
cattle  rations  if  the  price  relationships  are  favorable.  The  extra  grain 
may  be  one  answer  for  dairymen  who  are  short  on  quality  hay  as  a  result 
of  drought  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

County  Farm  Adviser  points  out 

that  one  pound  of  the  following  grain  mixture  is  about  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  two  pounds  of  average-quality  alfalfa  hay.   The  grain  mixture 
contains  700  pounds  of  ear  corn  (or  600  pounds  of  shelled  corn),  400 
pounds  of  44  percent  soybean  meal  and  20  pounds  of  either  dicalcium 
phosphate  or  steamed  bonemeal.   You  can  save  money  by  feeding  extra 
grain  if  you  can  buy  one  pound  of  this  or  a  similar  grain  mixture  for 
less  than  the  price  of  two  pounds  of  average-quality  alfalfa  hay. 

warns  that  grain  cannot  replace  all  of  the 

roughage  in  a  milking  cow's  diet.   Dairymen  must  feed  at  least  one-half 
to  one  pound  of  hay  equivalent  per  cow  per  day  for  every  100  pounds  of 
body  weight  to  maintain  normal  rumen  functions  and.  to  prevent  severe 
drops  in  butterfat  tests. 

A  reasonably  good  crop  of  corn  could  provide  another  alterna- 
tive for  supplying  necessary  dairy  herd  feed  nutrients  if  you  use  it  to 
make  extra  corn  silage.   University  of  Illinois  research  last  year 
showed  that  dairymen  can  refill  silos  as  late  as  November  without  losing 
too  much  feeding  value. 
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Add  Grain  Can  Substitute  For  Hay  -  2 

The  research  showed  a  slight  reduction  in  protein  digesti- 
bility in  the  mature  corn  silage.   Also,  field  losses  were  slightly 
higher  than  for  corn  silage  harvested  when  kernels  were  well  dented. 
However,  results  were  good  enough  to  make  mature  corn  a  good  possibility 
for  obtaining  additional  roughage  on  farms  where  the  supply  is  short. 

notes  that  the  value  of  corn  silage  will  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  the  amount  of  grain  it  contains.   Drought- 
damaged  corn  will  not  have  as  much  feeding  value  as  well-eared  corn. 
Under  such  circumstances,  high-producing  dairy  cows  fed  drought  corn 
should  also  receive  liberal  quantities  of  grain. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Control  Vegetable  Fruit  Rots 

Vegetable  fruits,  as  well  as  tubers,  fleshy  roots  and  stems, 
may  be  free  from  disease  for  the  entire  growing  season,  only  to  fall 
prey  to  various  rot-producing  organisms  when  they  mature  or  go  into 
storage. 

None  of  the  numerous  soil-borne  fungi  and  bacteria  can  attack 
healthy,  actively  growing  plant  tissues,  but  injuries— picking,  chemical, 
disease,  insect  or  mechanical — provide  ideal  points  of  entrance  for  rots, 
says  __ County  Farm  Adviser . 

Splashing  rain,  wind,  cultivation  and  workers  can  spread  rot- 
producing  organisms  to  fruits  higher  on  the  plant.   Once  an  organism  be- 
comes established,  it  spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  ripe  fruit,  

adds. 

Resistant  varieties  are  not  effective  as  a  control  against 
rot-producing  organisms.   Cultural  practices  and  a  fungicide  spray  pro- 
gram offer  the  best  protection. 

Use  recommended  insecticides  and  fungicides  to  control  injury- 
producing  insects  and  diseases.   Use  roofing  paper  or  similar  material 
to  keep  fruit  off  the  ground.   Cultivate,  harvest  and  handle  vegetable 
fruits  carefully  to  prevent  damage  and  bruising.   Store  only  healthy 
fruits.   Use  only  disinfected  boxes  or  bins  and  store  in  a  clean,  dis- 
infected area.   Store  at  recommended  temperatures  and  humidity. 

Fungicide  sprays  of  maneb,  zineb  or  captan  applied  as  recom- 
mended before  harvest  will  help  to  reduce  losses.   Follow  the  manufac- 
turer's restrictions  and  recommendations  carefully,  as  fungicides  may 
not  be  applied  to  certain  fruits  just  before  harvest. 

Your  county  farm  and  home  adviser  have  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
brmation  pertaining  to  vegetable  and  fruit  crops.   See  them  for  further 
details. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Stalk  Rot  May  Be  Stealing 
Your  Corn  Profits 

If  stalk  rots  hit  your  corn  this  year,  you  can't  do  much 
about  the  8  to  16  percent  yield  losses.   About  all  you  can  do  is  take 
more  than  usual  care  when  harvesting  down  corn  and  plan  to  do  some- 
thing about  stalk  rot  next  year,  says  County  Farm  Ad- 
viser   . 

Learn  to  identify  stalk  rots  now,  he  urges.   Stalk  rot  in- 
fections progress  until  harvest.   Diseased,  plants  suddenly  die  in 
various  spots  in  the  field.   The  leaves  die  first,  turning  a  dull 
grayish-green  as  if  frosted.   The  stalks  die  in  7  to  10  days.   The 
lower  internodes  turn  gray  or  brown  and  are  easily  crushed.   When  dis- 
eased stalks  are  split  lengthwise,  the  center  tissue  is  darkened, 
shredded  and  sometimes  completely  disintegrated.   Only  the  vascular 
bundles,  or  "strings,"  remain  intact. 

Charcoal  rot  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  common  stalk  rots 
to  identify  in  the  field.   You  can  readily  distinguish  it  by  the  numer- 
ous  tiny  black  specks  sticking  to  the  vascular  bundles.   Diplodia  and 
Gibberella  are  best  identified  in  the  field  by  their  fruiting  bodies, 
which  are  produced  on  dead  stalks.   Gibberella  forms  small,  round, 
black  fruiting  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  stalks  that  are  easily 
scraped  off  with  the  thumbnail.   Diplodia  forms  small,  raised  black 
dots  that  are  embedded  and  cannot  be  easily  scraped  off. 
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Add  Stalk  Rot  May  Be  Stealing  -  2 

Charcoal  rot  is  particularly  damaging  after  extended  periods 
of  hot,  dry  weather.   This  disease  is  prevalent  in  drought-stricken  areas 
this  year.   Dry  weather  during  the  early  growing  season  followed  by 
ample  rainfall  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  silking  appears  to  favor 
the  development  of  Diplodia  and  Gibberella  stalk  rots.   Insect,  disease 
and  mechanical  damage  to  plants,  as  well  as  unbalanced  soil  fertility, 
excessive  planting  rates  and  lack  of  crop  rotation  increases  the  inci- 
dence of  all  stalk  rots. 

You  can't  entirely  control  stalk  rots,  but  you  can  reduce 
losses  sharply  by  planting  resistant  varieties  and  by  using  certain 
cultural  practices.   Hybrids  that  use  the  full  growing  season  usually 
are  less  susceptible  to  stalk  rot  than  earlier  maturing  hybrids.   Corn 
that  is  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrogen  may  need  large  amounts  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  lessen  stalk  rot  severity.   Moderate  planting 
rates,  early  harvest  when  corn  is  mature,  application  of  recommended 
soil  insecticides,  shallow  cultivation  and  crop  rotation  all  help  to 
reduce  stalk  rot  losses.   Timely  irrigation  will  control  charcoal  rot. 

Your  farm  adviser  has  additional  information  on  controlling 

stalk  rots.   See  him  before  you  make  plans  for  next  year's  corn  crop. 
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farmers  Should  Plan  Ahead  To  Help 
Solve  Boxcar  Shortage  Problems 

Better  on-the-farm  management  can  help  corn  producers  avoid 

some  of  the  problems  caused  by  a  jam-up  at  harvest  time,  says  

bounty  Farm  Adviser . 

At  the  peak  of  the  season  when  the  production  of  two-row  and 
:our-row  picker  combines  starts  moving  to  the  elevators  all  at  once,  the 

real  problem  starts,  says.   The  railroads  cannot  econom- 

.cally  stock  a  large  enough  inventory  to  handle  the  seasonal  load.   Ele- 
vators find  it  uneconomical  to  buy  grain  cars  in  large  numbers.   Prob- 
.ems  of  scheduling  and  routing  cause  additional  delays  in  returning  the 
:ars  from  terminal  points.   A  boxcar  shortage  results. 

How  big  the  problem  will  be  this  year  compared  with  1963  is 
lot  known,  but  enough  factors  exist  to  point  to  a  repetition  of  the  jam- 
ip.   Farmers  should  be  alert  and  plan  ahead  if  they  want  to  avoid  being 
stranded  with  several  thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  no  place  to  store  it. 

Here  is  what  you  can  do  ahead  of  time,  says: 

1.   Let  the  local  elevator  manager  know  approximately  how  much 
:orn  you  are  bringing  in.   Have  an  understanding  with  him  as  to  how  you 
fill  be  treated  when  the  boxcar  shortage  hits.   If  you  agree  to  sell  to 
;he  elevator,  will  your  corn  be  accepted  or  refused  if  a  boxcar  shortage 
occurs? 

If  the  elevator  must  refuse  space  in  the  event  of  a  severe 

3hortage,  shop  around  now  to  see  whether  other  commercial  storage  space 

is  available  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
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Add  Farmers  Should  Plan  Ahead  -  2 


2.  Decide  now  how  you  want  to  handle  your  corn  this  year — 
sell  the  first  part  of  the  harvest  and  store  the  second  part,  or  store 
first  and  sell  later. 

3.  Check  with  a  neighbor  who  may  have  grain  bins  that  are  not 
in  use,  and  arrange  to  rent  them. 

4.  Plan  to  use  on-the-farm  storage  for  at  least  a  month  until 
elevators  are  back  in  full  operation  once  more. 

The  machine  shed,  crib  and  barn  driveways  on  the  farm  would 

provide  good  temporary  storage,  says.   If  such  storage 

areas  have  dirt  rather  than  concrete  floors,  a  moisture  barrier  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  corn. 

Some  of  the  new  plastics  are  good  for  this  purpose  and  are  lo\ 
in  cost.  Ten  dollars  will  buy  about  1,000  square  feet  of  4  mil.  plasti< 
Two  strips  measuring  10'  x  50*  each,  used  together,  will  provide  storage 
for  1,500  bushels  of  shelled  corn  at  a  cost  of  about  3/4  cent  per  bushe 

says  that  corn  should  have  a  moisture  level  o 

12  to  13%  for  long-term  storage.   If  it  can  be  dried  commercially  to 

this  percentage,  you  can  use  temporary  on-the-farm  storage  longer  with 

less  gamble. 

The  higher  the  moisture  content  and  temperature,  the  shorter 

the  successful  storage  time,  says.   Clean  shelled  corn 

from  the  field  with  18%  moisture  content,  stored  at  70   F.,  will  keep 
for  about  30  days.   Corn  with  24%  moisture  will  keep  for  only  five  days 
at  70°  F. 

Corn  with  18%  moisture  stored  at  55   F.  will  keep  about  90 
days.   If  the  moisture  content  is  20%.  the  corn  will  keep  about  35  days 
at  55  .   At  temperatures  as  low  as  45  ,  it  will  keep  for  about  120  days 
at  a  moisture  level  of  18%. 

If  you  are  using  on-the-farm  storage,  remember  that  most  ma- 
chine sheds  and  driveway  walls  are  not  stressed  for  grain  pressure, 

says.   To  avoid  damage  to  buildings,  grain  should  be 

piled  on  the  floors  and  allowed  to  find  its  own  slope. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Need  Help  In  Choosing  Wheat  Variety? 

Get  *  64  Wheat  Summary 

If  you  haven't  made  up  your  mind  about  the  wheat  variety  you 
will  plant  this  fall,  the  1964  summary,  "Winter  Wheat  in  Illinois,"  may 
help  you  decide,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  . 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists,  with  the  help  of  farmers, 
farm  advisers  and  seedsmen,  collect  information  from  statewide  demon- 
strations.  Such  teamwork  keeps  Illinois  wheat  yields  among  the  best  in 

the  country,  says  .   In  spite  of  armyworm  attacks,  sep- 

toria  leaf  blotch  damage  and  one  of  the  driest  fall  and  winter  periods 
on  record,  the  1964  average  wheat  yield  of  37  bushels  per  acre  was  a 
near  record-breaker.   Only  the  1963  average  of  40  bushels — the  all-time 
record — was  higher. 

Better  varieties  are  constantly  replacing  old  "standbys." 
Pawnee  has  dominated  the  hard  wheat  acreage  in  Illinois  for  the  past 

four  years.   But  Ottawa  is  coming  on  fast,  says .   It  nov 

claims  13  percent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage.   Most  of  the  gain  in  popu- 
larity of  Ottawa  is  at  the  expense  of  Pawnee,  which  now  claims  36  per- 
cent. 

About  60  percent  of  the  state's  64,000  wheat  farmers  planted 
hard  wheats?  the  remainder  planted  soft  varieties. 

Among  the  soft  wheats,  Monon  continued  its  dramatic  rise,  go- 
ing from  2  percent  in  1961  to  26  percent  in  1964.   This  increase  was 
apparently  made  at  the  expense  of  Knox,  Vermillion  and  the  hard  wheats. 
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idd  Need  Help  In  Choosing  Wheat  -  2 

Two  soft  wheat  varieties  were  added  to  the  recommended  list 
.ast  year.   One  of  these,  Knox  62,  resembles  its  parent,  but  has  improve- 
ments, such  as  resistance  to  Hessian  fly,  which  permit  earlier  planting, 
teed,  another  Hessian-fly-resistant  variety,  was  designed  to  replace 
)ual  as  a  grain-pasture  variety.   It  matures  several  days  later  than 
lonon  or  Knox. 

In  the  hard  wheat  area,  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

agriculture  conducts  yield  trials  at  Urbana,  DeKalb,  Elwood  and  Carlin- 

'ille.   In  the  soft  wheat  area,  trial  plots  are  located  at  Brownstown, 

fewton,  Toledo  and  Dixon  Springs.   In  addition  to  these  major  test 

fields,  23  farm  advisers  conducted  wheat  demonstration  yield  plots  in 

:heir  own  counties  last  year.   See  your  farm  adviser  for  your  copy  of 

'Winter  Wheat  in  Illinois"  and  his  recommendations  for  your  area. 
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special  to  Farm  Advisers 

rill  You  Be  Able  To  Pick  Again? 

Before  long,  thousands  of  Illinois  farmers  are  going  to  hitch 
heir  tractors  to  corn  pickers  and  start  down  the  rows  to  harvest  an  es- 
imated  706-million-bushel  corn  crop. 

Unfortunately  some  human  fingers,  hands,  arms  and  even  legs 
lay  get  mixed  into  this  bumper  crop  of  corn,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
ion  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ure.   Just  how  many,  no  one  knows. 

Some  farmers  will  finish  picking  early  and  without  mishap, 
thers  will  be  less  fortunate,  and  a  few  may  never  see  their  corn  in  the 
rib.   What  happens  to  you  will  depend  on  how  carefully  you  operate  your 
acker. 

Records  show  that  a  few  will  get  tangled  up  in  the  power  take- 
ff,  but  most  of  the  injuries  will  involve  the  snapping  and  husking 
oils.   The  rolls  get  plugged.   Mr.  Farmer  gets  off  the  tractor,  leaves 
he  machine  running  and  tries  to  unplug  the  rolls.   How  many  times  he 
:an  do  that  without  getting  hurt  is  a  question. 

Are  the  minutes  you  are  trying  to  save  by  leaving  your  picker 
unning  worth  the  chance  you  are  taking?  Have  you  ever  put  a  price  on 
rour  hands,  arms  or  legs?   Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  would  like  to 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  without  one  of  them? 

Stop  that  picker  before  you  attempt  to  unclog,  grease  or  ad- 
just it. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Low  Egg  Prices  Cause  Poultrymen 
To  Consider  Contract  Production 

URBANA — Low  and  fluctuating  egg  prices  during  recent  months 
have  caused  many  poultrymen  to  consider  contract  egg  production  as  a 
way  to  stabilize  income  and  defend  against  price  variations,  report 
S.  F.  Ridlen  and  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois  extension  poul- 
try specialists. 

A  number  of  forces  are  speeding  the  use  of  contracts  generally, 
Ridlen  and  Johnson  say.   Some  feed  companies  contract  for  egg  production 
to  maintain  or  increase  feed  sales.   Some  hatcheries  use  contracts  to 
maintain  or  increase  chick  output.   As  competition  has  intensified  and 
the  market  tolerances  for  quality,  quantity  and  steady  supply  of  eggs 
have  narrowed,  more  egg  buyers,  including  retailers,  have  contracted  for 
their  eggs.   Interregional  shifts  in  egg  production  and  in  marketing 
also  are  increasing  the  use  of  contracts. 

Contracts  have  become  the  way  in  which  some  farmers  can  get 
additional  capital,  stretch  a  given  amount  of  capital  into  a  larger 
enterprise  or  reduce  capital  needs.   At  the  same  time,  they  take  less 
risk,  are  assured  of  a  market  and  achieve  a  stable,  steady  income. 

Poultrymen  who  are  investigating  a  contract  also  need  to  con- 
sider the  disadvantages,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  say.   In  return  for  the  re- 
duced risk,  the  producer's  profit  opportunities  and  management  decisions 
are  limited.   Long-run  returns  may  be  less,  depending  on  the  producer's 
marketing  alternatives  and  his  ability.   Over-all  risks  may  not  be  re- 
duced if  the  contractor  is  a  poor  businessman. 
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kdd  Low  Egg  Prices  Cause  Poultrymen  -  2 

A  producer  on  contract  is  tied  to  one  person  or  firm  until  the 
contract  ends  or  is  broken  by  mutual  consent.  The  contract  may  not  last 
Long  enough  to  pay  for  the  building  and  equipment. 

A  good  way  for  the  egg  producer  to  decide  whether  he  is  better 
3ff  as  an  independent  or  with  a  contract  is  to  budget  estimated  expenses 
and  income  under  both  systems,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  say.   Figure  all  costs 
such  as  taxes,  insurance,  utilities,  maintenance,  depreciation  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  feed,  chickens,  building   and  equipment.   Consider 
iow  much  capital  will  be  available.   A  realistic  goal  should  be  used  foi 
rate  of  lay,  mortality,  egg  size  distribution  and  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce a  dozen  eggs. 

Before  signing  a  contract,  study  it  thoroughly  and  have  a 
Lawyer  interpret  it,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  suggest.   What  is  expected  of 
the  producer  and  the  contractor  should  be  clearly  stated.   The  contract 
period  should  be  definite.   Whether  or  not  renewal  is  automatic  without 
a  written  notice  or  cancellation  should  also  be  indicated.   Cancellatioi 
provisions  in  case  of  death  or  illness  should  be  specified  and  should 
give  the  producer  as  well  as  the  contractor  the  right  to  cancel. 

Contracting  parties  should  be  clearly  identified  and  their 
legal  relationship  defined.   Time  and  method  of  payment  should  be  speci- 
fied, as  well  as  those  who  are  responsible  for  furnishing  specific 
items.   Management  and  marketing  programs  should  be  defined. 

If  the  contract  does  not  satisfy  the  producer,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  change  it.   However,  most  contracts  are  offered  on  a  take-it- 

or  leave-it  basis  and  are  only  as  good  as  the  people  who  make  them, 
Ridlen  and  Johnson  say. 

For  detailed  information  about  contract  egg  production,  write 
to  322  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  for  "A  Check  List  for  Egg  Production  Con- 
tracts" and  "Suggested  Provisions  for  Egg  Production  Contracts." 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Give  Corn  Picker  A  Close  Inspection 

URBANA — A  corn  picker  that  continually  clogs  is  not  only  caus- 
ing too  much  field  loss,  but  also  greatly  increases  your  chances  of  get- 
ting caught. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  delays  from  clogged  rolls 
or  other  mechanical  difficulties,  give  your  picker  a  critical  inspectioi 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Start  with  the  snapping  rolls.   Rolls  worn  beyond  their  use- 
fulness may  cause  clogging.   Borrow  a  new  roll  from  your  dealer  and 
compare  it  with  the  old  ones  to  see  the  difference. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  husking  rolls.   Check  the  spring 
tension.   If  the  rolls  won't  adjust,  a  spring  may  be  broken.   Don't  hes- 
itate to  replace  them  if  you  think  it  might  reduce  clogging  or  improve 
husking. 

When  you  inspect  your  picker,  it's  a  good  idea  to  make  sure 
that  all  shields  are  in  place  and  there  are  no  protruding  obstructions, 
such  as  cotter  pins,  nails  or  bolts,  to  catch  your  clothing. 

Chances  of  having  an  accident  this  picking  season  will  be  muc 
less  if  you  can  get  your  crop  in  without  unnecessary  delays  from  clog- 
ging.  There's  a  good  reason  for  trouble.   Locate  and  eliminate  the  haz 
ard  so  that  your  corn-picking  season  will  be  safe  and  efficient. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Editor's  note;   Story  of  primary  interest  to  northern  Illinois. 

fou  Can't  Afford  Quackgrass 

Research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Northern  Research  Cen- 
ter shows  that  quackgrass  competes  seriously  with  crops  and  reduces 
fields  of  corn,  soybeans  and  small  grain  as  well  as  hay  and  pasture 
:rops,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  . 

Experimental  plots  in  which  quackgrass  was  controlled  yielded 
30  bushels  of  corn  and  52  bushels  of  oats  an  acre.   In  uncontrolled 
areas,  quackgrass  cut  corn  yields  to  15  bushels  an  acre  and  oats  to 
10   bushels.   Few  farmers  can  afford  such  losses,  says  . 

Several  cultural  controls  may  help  to  reduce  the  problem,  but 
the  surest  control  comes  from  herbicides. 

For  fall  treatment  of  quackgrass,  a  single  application  of  5 
sounds  atrazine  80W  applied  to  actively  growing  quack  has  proved  most 
affective.   It's  best  to  treat  at  least  three  weeks  before  freezing 
feather.   Fall  applications  give  more  time  for  the  atrazine  to  decompose 
and  help  to  prevent  residue  problems. 

If  freezing  weather  has  already  "caught"  you  off  guard,  you 
still  have  a  chance  next  spring  to  work  on  your  quackgrass  control  pro- 
jram.   For  details  on  quackgrass  control,  ask  for  Circular  892,  "Con- 
broiling  Quackgrass  in  Illinois."   It's  available  at  the  county  farm 
adviser's  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


LaSalle  County  4-H'er  Wins 
Western  U.  S.  Tractor  Contest 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  an  Illinois  4-H'er  has  walked 
off  with  first-place  honors  in  the  Western  U.  S.  4-H  Tractor  Operators' 
Contest. 

Don  Walter,  18,  Grand  Ridge,  outdrove  4-H'ers  from  20  other 
states  in  the  contest  held  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  on  October  6. 

Walter  is  an  eight-year  4-H  Club  member  and  plans  to  enroll 
at  Iowa  State  University  for  the  second  term.   He  has  won  tractor  oper- 
ators' contests  in  county  and  state  competition  and  annually  spends 
300  hours  in  tractor  field  work  and  50  hours  in  tractor  servicing. 

Illinois  4-H'ers  have  done  well  in  the  tractor  operators'  con 

test  since  its  inception  in  1957.   Illinois  won  that  first  contest.   An 

Illinois  4-H'er,  James  Seyller,  Tampico,  also  won  the  contest  in  1963. 

-30- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Extension  Conference  To  Discuss 
Professional  Abilities 

The  annual  fall  conference  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Co- 
jperative  Extension  Service  October  20-23  in  Urbana  will  accent  what  it 
neans  to  be  a  professional  educator. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  and 

, county  home  adviser,  and  their  assist- 


ints, ,  and ,  plan  to  attend 

:he  sessions  at  the  Illini  Union  on  the  University  campus. 

The  conference  objective  is  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
mr  challenge  in  the  decade  ahead  and  the  professional  abilities  needed 
:o  meet  this  challenge,  according  to  . 

Principal  speaker  at  the  50th  annual  banquet  on  Thursday  eve- 
ling,  October  20,  will  be  C.  M.  Ferguson,  professor  at  the  University 
>f  Wisconsin,  former  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  and  administra- 
:or  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service.   His  subject  will  be  "The  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service — Past,  Present  and  Future." 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  Dr.  Richard  Browne,  Springfield 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  for  Higher  Education, 
/ill  discuss  "The  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Illinois."   Dr. 
Carl  Porter,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of 
:he  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  will  explain  the 
Implications  of  the  master  plan  for  the  University,  the  College  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

-more- 
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Add  Extension  Conference  -  2 

After  a  panel  discussion  of  the  master  plan  and  a  question- 
and-answer  period,  the  conference  will  hear  Dean  C.  B.  Ratchford,  Exten- 
sion Division,  University  of  Missouri,  talk  about  "You,  Your  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Public." 

Other  featured  speakers,  and  their   subjects,   will  be 
Mrs.  Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  consumer  program  adviser,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  "The  Changing  Society  in  Which  We  Live"; 
Dr.  Lowell  Watts,  director,  Colorado  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
"Our  Challenge  in  the  Next  Decade";  J.  Paul  Leagans,  professor  of  exten- 
sion education,  Cornell  University,  "Professional  Abilities  Needed  to 
fleet  the  Challenge  in  the  Decade  Ahead";  and  Dr.  Harold  Halcrow,  head 
Df  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois, 
"Significant  Social  and  Economic  Trends  in  Agriculture." 

Wednesday  morning's  session  will  feature  a  presentation  on 
"What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Professional  Educator"  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kaiser, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Robert  A  Jarnagin;  a  talk,  "Rural  Youth  Edu- 
cation Project  and  Survey,"  Dr.  Harvey  Schweitzer;  and  a  summary  of  the 
L964  Extension  Communications  Awards  program  by  members  of  the  extensio 
editorial  staff,  all  of  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  will  lead  an  administrative  panel  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  speaking  on   the  topic   "Poised  for  Tomorrow." 

Both  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Farm  Advisers  and.  the 
Illinois  Home  Advisers  Association  will  hold,  their  annual  business  meet 
ings  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  the  annual  farm  advisers  association 
dinner  that  evening.   The  annual  meeting  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  honorary 
extension  fraternity,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  initiation  or 
new  members  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  followed  by  dinner  in  the  Illini  Unic 
that  evening. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


1  ► 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

agriculture  Census  To  Show 

low  Farms ,  Farmers  Have  Changed 

URBANA — The  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  designed  to  determine 
low  and  where  farms  and  farmers  have  changed,  will  get  under  way  in 
fovember,  according  to  County  Farm  Adviser  . 

While  the  Census  Act  requires  all  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
inswer  census  questions  asked  by  the  Census  Bureau,  it  also  protects  them 

>y  making  census  information  confidential,  emphasizes. 

'acts  can  be  used  only  for  statistical  purposes,  and  no  information  can 
>e  revealed  about  an  individual  farmer  or  farm. 

To  save  time  and  effort,  the  1964  farm  census  is  partly  do-it- 

rourself, says.   Illinois  farmers  are  asked  to  fill  out 

[uestionnaires  mailed  to  them  by  the  Census  Bureau  during  the  week  of 
fovember  16.   The  form  will  be  collected  one  to  three  weeks  after  mail- 
ng  during  a  personal  visit  to  the  farmer  by  a  census  enumerator.   At 
:hat  time  the  farmer  can  get  any  needed  help  in  completing  answers, 
. says. 

Anyone  who  operates  a  farm  or  ranch  must  fill  out  a  question- 
laira.   This  includes  any  person  who  in  1964  had  four  or  more  hogs,  30 
ir  more  chickens,  20  or  more  fruit  trees  or  grapevines  or  any  nursery 
>r  greenhouse  products,  or  who  harvested  any  crops  such  as  corn,  hay, 
'heat  or  vegetables  for  commercial  sale. 

Census  questions  are  clear,  simply  worded  requests  for  facts 

ibout  1964  farming  operations,  says.   The  questionnaire 

.s  aimed  at  furnishing  an  inventory  of  land,  livestock,  farm  equipment 

-more- 
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Vdd  Agriculture  Census  To  Show  -  2 

and  facilities,  a  record  of  crops  harvested  and  sold,  selected  produc- 

:ion  expenditures  and  a  record  of  farm  income  value  and  debt. 

Nationally  about  25,000  census  workers  will  be  needed  to  help 

:he  Census  Bureau  take  the  census,  says.   About  1,800 

supervisors,  called  crew  leaders,  are  now  being  selected  and  trained  to 
:ake  charge  of  the  enumeration.   Each  Illinois  crew  leader  will  recruit 
:rom  7  to  15  enumerators  who  will  cover  separate  districts  throughout 
:he  state. 

Enumerators  will  be  trained  through  self-study  at  their  homes 
ftiey  must  pass  a  written  test  to  be  eligible  for  appointments,  which 
ire  then  subject  to  review  by  the  census  regional  office. 

An  enumerator's  assignment  will  require  about  three  weeks' 

zork,  says.   He  will  be  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  for 

:ompleted  agricultural  questionnaires  and  listing  of  dwellings.   Piece 
rates  are  designed  to  provide  earnings  of  about  $10  to  $16  per  eight- 
lour  day.   In  addition,  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  mile  is  paid  for  use  of  an 
automobile  in  official  census  travel. 

Persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  farming  and  farm  operations 

md  are  interested  in  working  as  census  enumerators  should  apply  to 

Local  crew  leaders t   says.   The  names  of  crew  leaders 

/ill  be  announced  in  local  newspapers  as  soon  as  they  have  been  hired. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  i 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Don't  Expect  Yield 
Increases  From  Fall  Plowing 

Research  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  experiment 
stations  in  other  midwestern  states  shows  little  if  any  yield  advantage 
for  fall  plowing.   But  with  ideal  weather  and  corn  and  bean  harvest 
early  this  year,  you  may  be  tempted  to  do  your  plowing  this  fall. 

Before  you  decide,  consider  your  soil  type,  its  slope,  your 
available  time  and  the  weather,  says  County  Farm  Adviser 


Fall  plowing  will  help  you  spread  your  work  load.   Getting  the 
jcb  out  of  the  way  in  the  fall  often  lets  you  plant  earlier  the  follow- 
ing spring.   In  some  years  early-planted  corn  shows  a  yield  advantage, 
but  it's  due  to  early  planting  made  possible  by  fall  plowing. 

A  fall-plowed  catch  crop  or  meadow  occasionally  shows  a  yield 
advantage  when  spring  moisture  is  low.   But  in  the  long  run  it  will 
probably  pay  you  to  leave  most  legumes,  except  sweet  clover,  on  the  land 
as  long  as  possible  in  the  spring.  This  takes  maximum  advantage  of  their 
nitrogen-supplying  powers.   If  you  plow  legumes  in  the  fall,  plow  as 
late  as  possible — when  soil  temperatures  are  low — to  prevent  rapid 
breakdown  of  plant  tissue.   Late  plowing  helps  to  reduce  nitrification 
and  loss  of  nitrates  through  leaching. 

Often  your  plowing  decision  will  depend  on  your  soil,  says 

-   On  poorly  drained,  high-clay,  high-organic-matter 

soils,  fall  plowing  is  almost  a  must.   In  most  years  these  soils  are 

-more- 
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^dd  Don't  Expect  Yield  Increases  -  2 

vet   in  the  spring  for  so  long  that  spring  plowing  can  cause  "puddling, " 
tfhich  either  results  in  a  very  poor  seedbed  or  requires  several  disk- 
Lngs.   Such  soils — at  least  those  with  a  fairly  high  organic  content — 
are  easily  tilled  next  spring  after  fall  plowing,  since  the  alternate 
Freezing  and  thawing  granulates  and  breaks  up  soil  clods. 

It's  a  different  story  with  low-organic  silty  soils.   Here 
Ereezing  and  thawing  after  fall  plowing  may  break  up  the  soil  granules 
30  much  that  you  will  need  to  plow  again  next  spring.   Fortunately,  most 
Ellinois  soils  do  not  fall  in  either  of  these  categories. 

On  the  better  drained  Illinois  soils,  consider  the  amount  of 
srosion  you're  likely  to  get  from  rain,  melting  snow  or  wind.   Fall 
plowing  is  risky  on  slooes  greater  than  two  percent,  particularly  on 
Long  slopes  of  200  feet  or  more. 

If  you  fall-picw,  leave  all  of  your  ground  as  rough  as  possi- 
ble.  This  allows  the  water  to  soak  into  the  soil  and  helps  to  prevent 
runoff.   It  also  reduces  wind  erosion,  a  real  threat  in  some  years.   In 
the  spring  one  disking  or  cultivation  to  kill  weeds  just  before  planting 
is  all  the  tillage  you'll  need  in  order  to  make  a  good  seedbed  on  most 
Call-plowed  ground. 

Most  wind  erosion  comes  from  southwestern  winds  in  April  and 

early  May  during  dry  springs.   You  can  reduce  wind  erosion — from  one- 

fifuh  to  one-half — by  leaving  a  buffer  strip  of  unplowed  land  three  to 

four  rows  wide  at  80-  to  160-foot  intervals. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORO  HALL  .  .  . 


URBANA 


FOR  IIW.EDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


New  Dairy  Feeding 
Leaflet  New  AvailabJe 

"Current  Dairy  Feeding  Recommendations, "  a  new  University  of 
Illinois  leaflet  designed  to  bring  dairymen  up  to  date  on  the  latest 

dairy  feeding  information,  is  now  available  from  County 

Farm  Adviser  . 

says  the  22-page  leaflet  gives  detailed  analy- 


ses of  such  common  dairy  feeding  problems  as  adjusting  the  grain  mixture 
to  the  roughage,  amounts  of  grain  to  feed,  hand-feeding  of  protein  sup- 
plements and  "challenge"  feeding. 

The  leaflet  also  answers  36  of  the  most  common  feeding  ques- 
tions asked  of  U.  of  I.  dairy  scientists  in  recent  years.   These  ques- 
tions concern  stilbestrol,  urea,  shelled  vs.  ear  corn,  year-round  stored, 
feeding,  hybrid  sorghums,  nitrate  poisoning,  limestone-treated  corn 
silage,  pelleted  grain,  thyroprotein,  sorghum-Sudangrass  hybrids  and 
many  others. 

says  dairymen  who  would  like  a  copy  of  the 

leaflet  can  contact  him  or  write  to  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Control  Snow  ypl.d-3  Eefore  Snow  Flies 

Nov/ — before  the  first  heavy  snow  is  forecast--is  the  best 

time  to  control  snow  mold  in  your  lawn,  says  County 

Farm  Adviser . 

Snow  molds  damage  Illinois  lawns  and  fine  turfgrasses  from 
December  to  April  in  shaded  or  wet  areas  where  snow  is  slow  to  melt. 
Injury  occurs  under  the  snow  as  it  is  melting  or  during  cold,  drizzly 
periods—temperature  of  32  to  45  degrees  F. — when  snow  is  absent.   The 
disease  tends  to  reappear  in  the  same  locations  year  after  year.   The 
nost  severe  damage  shows  up  where  sl^w-meiting  snow  has  accumulated, 
such  as  along  driveways  and  walks,  where  drifts  form,  undor  trees  and 

on   the  north  and  east  sides  of  buildings  where  shade  is  dense,  

points  out. 

Here  are  the  symptoms  to  look  for:   Snow  mold  damage  appears 
as  roughly  circular  areas  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
The  brown  diseased  areas  may  run  together,  forming  large,  bleached  area? 
of  dead  grass  that  are  irregular  in  shape.   In  cool,  wet  weather  the 
grass  blades  may  be  covered  with  a  fluffy,  whitish-pink  or  dirty  gray 
mold  growth,  depending  on  what  snow  mold  fungus  is  active.   The  slimy 
mold  growth  disappears  quickly  as  the  grass  blades  dry. 

You  can  control  snow  molds  by  applying  one  of  the  following 
lawn  fungicides  to  areas  where  snow  collects  and  is  slow  to  melt: 
Tersan  CM,  Ortho  Lawn  and  Turf  Fungicide,  Panogen  Turf  Spray,  Dyrene, 
Thimer  or  Calo-Clor.   Apply  these  materials  with  a  watering  can  or 

-more- 


\dd  Control  Snow  Molds  -  2 

lose-end  sprayer.   Follow  the  manufacturer's  directions  printed  on  the 
:ontainer  label.   Reapply  the  fungicide  one  or  more  times  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  as  the  snow  melts. 

Proper  cultural  methods  also  help  to  control  snow  mold,  such 
as  cutting  the  grass  to  recommended  heights  in  the  fall:  1%   to  2  inches 
for  bluegrass,  fescues  and  ryegrasses;  h   inch  or  less  for  bentgrass. 
Lf  possible,  remove  the  clippings.   If  the  mat  or  thatch  of  dead  grass 
Ls  over  h   inch  thick,  rent  a  "vertical  mower"  to  correct  this  problem. 
Aost   garden  supply  centers  have  these  machines. 

For  more  information  on  snow  molds  and  their  control,  ask  for 

Report  on  Plant  Diseases  No.  404,  "Snow  Molds."   It's  available  at  the 

:ounty  extension  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Jama  County  M?.n  To  U.  of  I.  College 
3f  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee 


has  been 


lamed  by  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture  to  the  College  Advisory  Committee  on  for  the 

:oming  year. 

College  of  Agriculture  advisory  committee  members  meet  once 
>r  tv/ice  a  year,  usually  in  Urbana  on  the  University  of  Illinios  campus, 
:o  discuss  college  and  departmental  affairs  with  the  dean   and  the 
subject-matter  department  heads.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  represent  citizens'  interests  in  the  adequacy  of  the  college's 
reaching  program,  unsatisfied  needs  in  agricultural  research,  additional 
}r  better  extension  services  in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  public 
response  to  the  work  of  the  college  or  any  of  its  departments,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  communications  of  the  college,  whether  bulletins  and 
:irculars,  mimeographed  releases,  radio,  press  services  or  television. 
(Add  here  any  other  information  you  care  to  about  your  local 
committee  member  or  members.) 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Name  County  Man  To  U.  Of  I.  College 
Of  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee 


has  been 


named  by  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture  to  the  College  Advisory  Committee  on  for  the 

coming  year. 

College  of  Agriculture  advisory  committee  members  meet  once 
or  twice  a  year,  usually  in  Urbana  on  the  University  of  Illinios  campus, 
to  discuss  college  and  departmental  affairs  with  the  dean   and  the 
subject-matter  department  heads.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  represent  citizens'  interests  in  the  adequacy  of  the  college's 
teaching  program,  unsatisfied  needs  in  agricultural  research,  additional 
or  better  extension  services  in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  public 
response  to  the  work  of  the  college  or  any  of  its  departments,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  communications  of  the  college,  whether  bulletins  and 
circulars,  mimeographed  releases,  radio,  press  services  or  television. 

(Add  here  any  other  information  you  care  to  about  your  local 
committee  member  or  members.) 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
College  of  Agriculture 
September  1,  1964 

Agricultural  Economics 

Dale  E.  Butz,  Director  of  Economic  Research,  F  S  Services,  Inc., 

1701  Towanda  Avenue,  Bloomington  61702  3  years 

Harold  Council,  Timberfield  Farm,  Route  h,   Princeton  1  year 

John  A.  Edwards,  Greenlawn  Farms,  Tolono  1  year 

Lester  S.  Kellogg,  Director,  Economic  Research,  Deere  and  Company, 

Moline  3  years 

Edwin  R.  Lamb,  Superintendent  of  Cattle  Department,  Producers  Live 

Stock  Marketing  Association,  National  Stock  Yards  2  years 

Richard  L.  Maloney,  Ridgway  2  years 

Agricultural  Engineering 

LeRoy  Barnes,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Oliver  Corporation, 

60k   South  Lodge  Street,  Shelbyville  1  year 

George  W.  Endicott,  RLdgeview  Farm,  Villa  Ridge  2  years 

Joseph  H.  Heimann,  Clinton  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 

475  North  Main  Street,  Breese  2  years 

A.  Stephen  Paydon,  R.  R.  1,  Plainfield  3  years 

Richard  E.  Reeves,  Vice-President,  Engineering,  Decatur  Pump  Co., 

2750  Nelson  Park  Road,  P.  0.  Box  V3I,  Decatur  1  year 

Agronomy 

Paul  Kermicle,  Dundas  3  years 

Paul  Montavon,  905  West  Taylor  Street,  DeKalb  2  years 

Hugh  P.  Morrison,  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Company,  Princeton            3  years 

Joseph  B«  Mount  joy,  Mount  joy  Hybrid  Seed  Co.,  Atlanta  1  year 

John  F.  Rundquist,  Evergreen  Farm,  Butler  1  year 

Lowell  Tison,  Route  3,  Eldorado  2  years 

Animal  Science 

Ernest  E.  Brown,  General  Manager,  Corn  Belt  Hatcheries  of  111., 

Inc.,  Gibson  City  2  years 

John  W.  Curry,  Victoria  3  years 

Lloyd  Hanna,  Manager,  Roseann  Farms,  Farmersville  1  year 

Merle  LeSage,  Manager,  Chicago  Order  Buyers,  Inc.,  308  Exchange 

Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  60609  3  years 

Henry  A.  Longmeyer,  Greenfield  1  year 

)airy  Science 

John  C.  Alison,  Alison  Farm,  Route  2,  Quincy  2  years 

Homer  Curtis s,  Stockton  1  year 

Harold  E.  Hartley,  Route  5,  Centralia  2  years 

J«  George  Smith,  Oswego  2  years 
Avery  A.  Vose,  President,  Pure  Milk  Association,  3V3  South  Dearborn, 

Chicago  6o6o4  (home:  R.  D.  2,  Antioch)  3  years 


(over) 


Forestry 

K,  Starr  Chester,  Technical  Advisor,  Alton  Box  Board  Company, 

P.  0.  Box  276,  Alton  1  year 

W.  A,  Gullicksen,  President,  Churchill  Cabinet  Company, 

2119  Churchill  Street,  Chicago  ^7  1  year 

M.  J.  KLser,  Alvin  1  year 

Horticulture  (Food  Crops) 

John  DeJong,  DeJong  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  180th  and  Stony  Island 

Avenue,  18160  Paxton,  Lansing  1  year 

Wayne  A,  Robbins,  Division  Manager,  Agricultural  Research,  Campbell 

Soup  Company,  Box  215,  West  Chicago  1  year 

Mathew  Schwartz,  Central! a  2  years 

John  D.  Surgeon,  Nugent  &  Schapanski  Orchard  and  Cold  Storage, 

111  North  Canal  Street,  Grafton  2  years 

Horticulture  (Floriculture,  Ornamentals) 

James  W.  Brandt,  1^19  Grant  Avenue,  Danville  2  years 

Harold  E.  Gucker,  Edwin  Gucker  &  Son,  Western  Avenue  Greenhouses 

&  Gardens,  Mattoon  3  years 

Carl  Klehm,  Chas.  Klehm  &  Sons  Nursery,  6  East  Algonquin  Road, 

Arlington  Heights  2  years 

Lyle  Swartley,  Sterling  Greenhouses,  1706  East  Fifth  Street,  Sterling   3  years 
Charles  J,  Tosovsky,  Home  Nursery  Greenhouses,  Inc.,  Edwardsville      2  years 

General  Committee 

John  A,  Edwards,  Agricultural  Economics 

A.  Stephen  Paydon,  Agricultural  Engineering 

Joseph  B.  Mount joy,  Agronomy 

Ernest  E.  Brown,  Animal  Science 

Homer  Curtiss,  Dairy  Science 

W.  A.  Gullicksen,   Forestry 

John  D.  Surgeon,  Horticulture 

Joseph  Ackerman,  Managing  Director,  Farm  Foundation,  600  South 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  -  at  large 

Paul  C.  Johnson,  Vice-President  and  Editorial  Director,  Prairie 

Farmer,  1230  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago  7  -  at  large 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


pecial  to  Farm  Advisers 


ransplant  Trees  and  Shrubs 
fter  Dormancy 


The  "best"  time  to  transplant  trees  and  shrubs  depends  on  the 
are  you  are  willing  to  give,  says  County  Farm  Adviser 


Except  for  a  few  species,  such  as  magnolia,  mountain  ash  and 
ther  thin-barked  trees,  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  transplant,  since 
rees  will  make  some  root  growth  now.   Then  the  tree  v/ill  be  ready  for 
rowth  in  early  spring.   Most  landscape  men  plant  trees  and  shrubs, 
are-root,  in  the  fall  after  the  plants  are  dormant  and  in  the  spring 
efore  new  growth  starts.   Bare-root  material  takes  more  care  in  water- 
ng  for  a  longer  period  than  plant  material  that  is  balled  and  bur- 
apped. 

When  transplanting  bare-root  stock,  be  sure  to  prune  the  top 

rowth  back  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  root  system,  

dvises. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  the  average  person  makes  in  trans- 
lanting  is  failure  to  take  care  of  trees  and  shrubs  after  transplant- 
rig.   The  average  tree  or  shrub  needs  supplemental  watering  for  two 
ears  after  transplanting  before  it  can  withstand  any  extended  dry  peri- 
ls. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

lulch  Trees  And  Shrubs 
Po  Prevent  Winter  Damage 

Mulching  your  trees  and  shrubs  will  prevent  freezing,  thawing 

md  heaving  this  winter,  says  County  Farm  Adviser 

.   By  mulching  properly,  you  will  eliminate  weeds  and 

:onserve  moisture  next  spring,  he  adds. 

Cracked  corncobs  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  better  mulches, 
although  some  people  may  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  cobs  at  first, 
:hey  will  weather  after  a  short  time  and  the  color  and  texture  will  not 
>e  objectionable.   Corncobs  use  nitrogen,  but  you  can  offset  this  use 
>y  increasing  the  fertilization  rate  by  50  percent.   By  doing  so,  you 

/ill  not  waste  money,  says  ;   as  the  cobs  break  down,  the 

mtrients  will  be  released  and  become  available  to  plant  growth. 

To  make  an  effective  mulch,  apply  cobs  four  to  six  inches 
leep.   Wood  chips,  pine  bark,  redwood  bark  and  pecan  hulls  also  make 
jood  mulches,  but  most  of  them  are  not  local  products  and  cost  more 
than  corncobs,  says  . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Fertilize  Trees  And  Shrubs 

You  can  fertilize  your  trees  and  shrubs  any  time  after  they 
30  dormant,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  . 


Jsually  trees  need  fertilizer  only  every  two  or  three  years,  he  adds. 

Since  most  trees  and  shrubs  are  deep-rooted,  leaching  is  not 
a  real  problem,  so  you  could  fertilize  at  almost  any  time  of  year.   But 
it's  best  to  place  the  fertilizer  deep,  and  it  should  be  available  for 
spring  growth. 

For  trees,  the  most  common  fertilizer  is  10-10-10  or  10-6-4 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  of  actual  nitrogen  per  inch  of  trunk  di- 
ameter.  Place  the  fertilizer  in  holes  drilled  into  the  soil  three  feet 
ieep  and  two  feet  apart  out  to  the  dripline  of  the  tree. 

For  shrubs,  apply  10-6-4  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  100 

square  feet  of  bed  area. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .   URBANA 


(For  release  by  farm  advisers  at  time 
inspection  begins  in  their  counties) 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Sheep  Scabies  Inspection  Program 
Begins  In County 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with 
the  USDA  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division  in  conducting  a  scabies  in- 
spection of  all  sheep  flocks  in  county,  according  to 

Farm  Adviser  .   All  Illinois  sheep  flocks  will  be   in- 
spected for  the  disease  this  winter. 

Even  though  Illinois  has  been  declared  a  scabies-free  area, 
flocks  infested  with  the  disease  still  remain  in  Iowa#  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri.  USDA  reports  indicate  that  only  six  states  are  known  to  contain 
flocks  infested  with  sheep  scabies;  all  are  in  the  areas  immediately  east 
and  west  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Milo  Johnson,  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Animal 

Disease  Eradication  Division  in  Springfield,  says  that  inspectors  will 

be  working  this  winter  in  all  states  where  sheep  scabies  is  known  to 

exist.   They  hope  to  completely  eradicate  the  disease  within  the  next 

year. 

Uncontrolled  scabies  is  second  only  to  parasitism  in  economic 
importance  to  the  sheep  industry.   In  winter,  infested  animals  exhibit 
itching,  ragged  fleece,  bare  areas  due  to  biting,  and  weight  loss.   Some 
animals  may  die  from  the  disease. 

If  any  infested  flocks  are  found  in  Illinois  this  winter,  they 

will  be  dipped,  without  cost  to  the  owner,  in  state-owned  dipping  vats. 

It  is  possible  to  completely  eliminate  the  disease  from  a  flock  with  two 
dippings  at  two-week  intervals. 

Farm  Adviser  asks  that  flock  owners  cooperate 

with  the  inspectors  in  this  program  and  report  any  suspected  scabies- 
infested  sheep  to  Dr.  Paul  B.  Doby,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Di- 
vision of  Livestock  Industry,  Springfield. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

?imber  Prices  Reflect 
increased  Demand 

The  current  timber  price  report  shows  an  increase  in  demand 
for  timber  this  year  over  that  of  a  year  ago.   Prices  this  past  summer 
rere   steady  or  as  much  as  $5  a  thousand  board  feet  higher  than  last 
rear,  reports  W.  F.  Bulkley,  University  of  Illinois  extension  forester. 
)ne  exception  was  veneer  quality  walnut,  for  which  prices  jumped  sharply, 
ie  adds  • 

Prices  of  native  timber  don't  generally  change  radically 
within  short  periods.   Price  reporting  for  timber,  unlike  that  for  other 
:ommodities,  is  on  a  six-month  basis.   Price  reports  give  the  seller 
jome  idea  of  what  timber  is  worth,  Bulkley  says. 

Trees  vary  greatly  in  quality,  Bulkley  points  out,  and  quality 
iffects  price.   For  any  tract  or  group  of  trees,  the  price  depends  on 
iccessibility,  site  and  type  of  land,  distance  to  market,  size,  quality, 
species  and  concentration  of  the  trees  and  the  quantity  sold. 

Price  reports  give  the  ranges  in  prices  during  the  preceding 

six  months  for  standing  timber  (stumpage)  and  for  logs  delivered  to  the 

kill.   The  report  also  includes  special  timber  products,  such  as  face 

reneer  for  furniture  and  paneling,  container  veneer,  baskets  and  boxes, 

mlpwood  and  bolts  (logs  less  than  five  feet  long)  for  barrels. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


pecial  to  Farm  Advisers 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENS.ON  ED.TORS  .  .  .  ^^^miLM^1t«&tSS5ff 


tudies  Show  Milk  Order  Programs 
sip  Dairymen?  Central  Illinois 
insiders  New  Federal  Order 

Recent  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show  that  most 
sderal  milk  order  programs  not  only  are  operating  in  the  interest  of 
airymen,  but  are  also  operating  in  the  public  interest,  reports 
Dland  W.  Bartlett,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  specialist. 

A  federal  milk  order  in  central  Illinois  is  being  considered 
dw  to  cover  areas  not  under  other  federal  orders  operating  in  the  state. 

Illinois  counties  included  in  the  proposed  order  are  DeWitt, 
jlton,  Knox,  Logan,  Marshall,  Mason,  McDonough,  McLean,  Menard,  Peoria, 
tark,  Tazewell,  Warren  and  Woodford. 

Ballots  have  been  mailed  to  all  dairy  farmers  for  whom  the 
5DA  has  mailing  addresses.   Eligible  dairy  farmers  not  on  the  mailing 
1st  may  get  ballots  from  their  farm  advisers,  Bartlett  says. 

Present  plans  call  for  completing  the  ballot  and  returning  it 
d  the  proper  federal  agent  by  midnight  of  December  4,  he  adds. 

The  procedure  for  establishing  a  federal  order  in  a  certain 
arket  calls  for  mailing  copies  of  the  recommended  order  to  all  known 
nterested  persons,  Bartlett  says. 

In  Illinois,  a  referendum  agent  from  the  Milk  Marketing  Orders 
ivision  in  Washington  worked  out  details  of  the  referendum,  compiled  a 
ist  of  known  eligible  voters  and  mailed  each  person  a  referendum  no- 
ice,  a  copy  of  the  order,  a  ballot  and  an  envelope  for  returning  the 
allot. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cows  On  Silage  From  Drought 
Corn  Need  Extra  Grain 

Dairymen  who  ensiled  corn  from  some  of  the  many  drought- 
damaged  acres  in  Illinois  this  year  had  better  plan  to  boost  the  dairy 
grain  feeding  level  by  25  to  30  percent. 

University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientist  Leo  Fryman  points  out 
that  drought  corn  of  average  moisture  content  will  contain  only  70  to  75 
percent  as  much  feeding  value  as  well-eared  corn  grown  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Feed  value  could  drop  even  further  if  the  drought  corn  was 
immature  at  ensiling  time  and  is  still  wet  at  feeding  time. 

Fryman  says  the  best  way  to  determine  how  much  grain  to  feed 
a  cow  is  to  boost  grain  allowances  as  long  as  she  responds  with  enough 
milk  to  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  grain. 

Level  off  grain  feeding  after  peak  production  is  reached,  and 
begin  cutting  it  down  as  production  decreases  in  advanced  lactation. 

Fryman  points  out  that  cows  getting  all  the  corn  silage  they 
will  eat  and  less  than  six  pounds  of  good  legume  hay  per  day  should  re- 
ceive a  grain  mixture  containing  18  to  20  percent  protein. 

Cows  that  are  receiving  up  to  15  pounds  of  good  legume  hay 

per  day  will  do  well  on  a  mixture  of  900  pounds  of  corn,  200  pounds  of 

soybean  meal,  20  pounds  of  dicalcium  phosphate  and  15  pounds  of  salt, 

or  any  comparable  ration  containing  15  percent  protein. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  7,  1964 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

UI  Winter  Short  Course 

Set  For  February  1  to  March  12 

The  1965  University  of  Illinois  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agri- 
culture is  set  for  February  1  to  March  12  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus  in 
Urbana. 

The  annual  six-week  course  is  designed  to  give  young  farmers 
who  cannot  regularly  attend  college  a  chance  to  learn  the  latest  in 
farming  ideas  and  methods. 

Short  course  supervisor  Warren  Wessels  says  young  farmers  who 
attend  the  short  course  can  choose  from  24  courses  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  agricultural  engineering,  agronomy,  animal  science, 
dairy  science,  horticulture,  turf  and  park  management   and  veterinary 
medicine. 

All  short  course  instructors  are  college  professors  who  are 
prominent  in  their  fields  and  up  to  date  on  the  latest  research  findings. 

Wessels  points  out  that  the  record-breaking  short  course  en- 
rollment each  year  for  the  past  five  years  has  provided  an  annual  gauge 

of  the  increasing  importance  young  Illinois  farmers  are  placing  on  the 
need  for  developing  technical  and  management  skills  to  compete  in  to- 
day's modern  agriculture. 

Cost  of  the  short  course  will  range  from  $225  to  ^$290,  de- 
pending on  the  courses  and  housing  accommodations  the  individual  student 
chooses. 

Wessels  urges  prospective  students  to  check  with  their  local 
bankers  about  possible  $100  scholarships.   The  Illinois  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  encouraged  its  member  banks  to  award  scholarships  to  selected 
students  living  in  their  trade  areas.   The  Illinois  FFA  Foundation  also 
is  offering  twenty  $50  scholarships. 

For  further  short  course  information,  write  to  Warren  Wessels, 
Short  Course  Supervisor,  104  Mumford  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Pick  The  "Right"  Christmas  Tree 

Picking  the  "right"  Christmas  tree  for  your  home  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste,  but  here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind 
when  shopping  for  that  trees 

Freshness,  form  and  shape,  density,  color  and  size  are  worth 
considering  when  looking  for  the  right  tree  at  the  right  price,  says 
University  of  Illinois  extension  forester  T.  W.  Curtin. 

A  freshly  cut  tree  is  easy  to  keep  fresh  and  is  less  likely  to 
catch  fire  than  an  early-cut  tree.  A  fresh  tree  will  also  probably  have 
an  agreeable  fragrance. 

You  won't  have  to  sweep  up  so  many  falling  needles  from  a 
fresh  tree.   Pines  generally  hold  their  needles  well.   Douglas  fir  and 
balsam  also  are  good  needle  holders  if  not  cut  too  early.   But  Norway 
spruce  does  a  poor  job  of  holding  its  needles. 

Your  tree  doesnlt  have  to  be  perfect  in  form  and  shape.   You 

can  hide  bad  "faces"  by  putting  the  bad  side  to  a  wall  or  placing  the 

tree  in  a  corner.   But  a  tree  needs  at  least  one  good  face.   Often  a 
Low-cost,  less-than-perfect  tree  will  be  just  as  pretty  as  a  more  ex- 
pensive one. 

Dense  foliage  is  desirable,  but  heavy  decoration  can  cover  up 
iny  shortcomings.   Large  trees  don't  have  to  be  so  dense  as  small  ones 
:o  look  good. 

Regarding  color,  Curtin  says  a  certain  tree  may  appear  off- 
:olor  in  the  sales  lot,  but  you  probably  won't  notice  this  contrast  when 
fou  set  it  up  in  the  living  room,  away  from  other  trees.   An  off-color 
:ree  may  cost  less  but  make  just  as  nice  a  Yuletide  decoration. 

And  here's  a  tip  on  size:   Don't  buy  a  tree  that  is  too  tall 
>r  wide  for  the  space  you  have.   Trimming  may  change  its  entire  appear- 
ance. 

Finally,  before  you  spend  money  for  a  tree,  make  sure  that  it 
las  a  good,  straight  handle  or  stem  that  will  fit  well  into  your  stand. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Watch  Out  For  The  "One-Year  Wonder" 

How  often  have  you  heard  a  corn  hybrid  hailed  as  a  world- 
beater  one  year,  only  to  have  it  do  poorly  the  next?  Usually  a  "one- 
year  wonder"  is  a  hybrid  out  of  place  that  "got  lucky, "  says  

County  Farm  Adviser  . 

A  late  hybrid,  especially  in  northern  Illinois,  may  be  caught 
by  early  frost.  In  central  or  southern  Illinois,  hybrids  without  bred- 
in  drouth  tolerance  may  suffer. 

To  find  the  top  hybrids  for  your  farm,  gives 

these  suggestions:   First  the  University  of  Illinois  tests  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  hybrids  and  publishes  the  results.   Current-year  results  are 
available  at  the  county  extension  office,  usually  about  mid-January. 
Look  them  over.   Check  for  hybrids  that  have  been  tops  in  yield  and 
standability  for  several  years  and  that  mature  at  the  right  time  for 
this  area. 

Talk  these  hybrids  over  with  your  seed  corn  salesmen.   Find 
out  about  their  blight  resistance,  their  picking  characteristics  and  the 
best  population  for  each  hybrid.   If  you  need  drouth  resistance,  check 
to  be  sure  you're  getting  it. 

Then  try  the  hybrids  that  seem  best  for  your  farm.   Pick  sev- 
eral with  differing  maturities  to  spread  your  harvest  time.   Plant  strip 
tests  8  to  12  rows  wide,  and  compare  them  with  the  hybrids  you're  now 
growing. 

Keep  checking  your  yields.   Your  farm  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Only  you  can  pick  the  hybrids  that  are  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Don't  plant  a  "one-year  wonder"  on  your  farm. 

-30- 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .   URBANA 

(This  story  of  primary  interest  to 
the  southern  one-third  of  state.) 

No-Tillage  Outyields 
Conventionally  Tilled  Corn 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years,  corn  yields  from  no-tillage 
plots  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center  this  year  exceeded  yields 

from  conventionally  tilled  plots,  reports  County  Farm 

Adviser  . 

Differences  were  not  great, according  to  Dixon  Springs  agrono- 
mist George  McKibben.   But  the  no-tillage  plots  yielded  slightly  le^s 
than  80  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  70  bushels  for  corn  on  plots 
that  were  plowed  before  planting  and.  cultivated  in  the  conventional  way. 
The  no-tillage  plots  were  broadcast-sprayed  with  atrazine  and  amino 
triazole  or  paraquat  after  corn  had  been  planted  on  knee-high  fescue. 

Both  moisture  and  stand  played  a  part  in  the  better  showing 
for  no-tillage.   In  past  years  moisture  stress  has  not  been  critical. 
This  year  rainfall  was  short  throughout  the  growing  season.   Soil  mois- 
ture was  12  to  15  percent  higher  under  the  killed  grass  mulch  than  on 
the  conventionally  tilled  plots.   In  past  years  full  stands  were  not 
obtained  in  the  sod,  no-tillage  plantings.   This  year,  with  minor  adap- 
tations to  the  planter,  McKibben  got  better  placement  of  seed  in  contact 

with  moist  soil  and  better  stands  resulted. 

McKibben  says  that  herbicide  prices  today  make  no-tillage  more 
costly  than  conventional  ways  of  growing  corn.   But  the  undisturbed  and 
well-mulched  soil  resists  erosion,  permitting  more  intensive  cropping 
systems. 

The  busy  farmer  has  many  demanding  jobs  when  corn  needs  culti- 
vating.  Making  hay  is  one  of  these  job?.   Herbicides,  as  used  in  the 
no-tillage  method,  free  him  from  cultivating  so  that  he  may  make  high- 
quality  hay.   The  increase  in  hay  quality  may  more  than  pay  for  the 
added  herbicide  costs.   Many  farmers  are  also  employed  off  the  farm,  and 
a  system  of  growing  corn  that  demands  little  more  than  planting  and 
picking  suits  this  type  of  farmer. 
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To:  County  Extension  Advisers  April  29,  19^ 

(date) 
From.   W.  D.  Pardee Extension  Agronomist 

(name)  (title) 

cjl&u,'*-  Ct  7\eMM-  c>tnu  sop 

Applicable  area:  Southern  and  south- central  Illinois 

THE  PROBLEM: 

The  severe  drouth  that  gripped  southern  Illinois  last  summer  dried  ripening 
soybeans  rapidly.  Many  were  below  10  percent  moisture  when  harvested.  Such 
dry  beans  were  easily  damaged.  Cracked  seed  coats  are  easy  prey  for  disease 
organisms . 


RECQMMMDATIONS : 

If  you're  planting  beans  in  southern  or  south- central  Illinois  or  planting 
beans  from  that  area,  be  sure  you  know  the  germination.  You  can  check  it 
yourself  or  have  it  done.  Either  way,  your  farm  adviser  can  give  you  further 
information.  A  complete  test  is  your  best  bet. 

You  can  overplant  or  treat  your  seed.  Plant  pathologists  say  that  treatment 
will  pay  if  your  beans  germinate  below  75  percent.  Refer  to  Report  on  Plant 
Diseases  1000,  1001,  1002  for  details  on  fungicides. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCAUZING: 

A  little  time  spent  on  germination  testing  will  pay  this  year  if  you're  in  an 
area  affected  by  low- germination  soybean  seed.   Suggest  sending  seed  to  State 
Seed  Laboratory  or  test  it  yourself  using  a  "rag  doll"  or  a  soil- sand  mixture. 
The  do-it-yourself  is  an  indication  at  best,  but  it  offers  picture  possibili- 
ties for  localizing  purposes. 


To:   County  Extension  Advisers  May  27.  1964 

(date) 

Extension  Xfr.rv  j 

(name)  (title) 


From:   Leo  Fryman Extension  Dairy  Scientist 

TtH 


Applicable  area:   Entire  state  of  Illinois 

THE  PROBLEM:  MILKING  MACHINE  TEAT  CUP  LINERS  REQUIRE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION: 

There  are  many  sizes  and  kinds  of  milking  machine  teat  cup  liners  and  teat 
cup  shells  on  the  market  from  which  to  choose.   Carefully  check  the  size  of 
teat  cup  liners  before  you  buy.   Make  sure  that  they  are  small  enough  to 
collapse  and  flatten  out  completely  inside  the  metal  shells  on  your  milking 
machine . 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  inflations  you  use,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
replace  them  before  they  become  rough  and  cracked  on  the  inside.  Under  aver- 
age conditions,  when  only  one  set  of  teat  cup  liners  is  used,  they  should  be 
replaced  after  one  to  two  months  of  use. 

Most  teat  cup  liners  can  be  used  for  a  longer  time  if  they  are  allowed  to  rest 
periodically.   It  is  best  to  have  two  sets  of  inflations  and  alternate  their 
use  each  week.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  boil  the  inflations  in  a  2  percent 
lye  solution  and  then  let  them  soak  in  the  solution  overnight.   The  next  day, 
thoroughly  rinse  the  liners  and  then  store  them  in  a  dark  place  for  a  week. 

This  procedure  helps  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  the  inflations  by  removing 
much  of  the  butterfat  that  is  absorbed  by  the  rubber.  Rest  and  removal  of 
butterfat  deposits  will  restore  rubber  resiliency  and  reduce  the  formation  of 
many  small  microscopic  cracks  in  liner  walls .   These  cracks  are  excellent 
places  for  harboring  mastitis-causing  organisms . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING: 


To:  County  Extension  Advisers  May  27,  1964 

From:   w»  D.  Pardee Extension  Agronomist 

(name)  (title) 

<Ji&>u,y4-  6t  7\wM-  Sbrtu  sbp 

Applicable  area:  Entire  state  of  Illinois  (where  grass -legumes  remain  uncut) 
THE  PROBLEM:  QUALITY  FORAGE  DEMANDS  PROPER  MANAGEMENT: 

With  the  rush  of  other  spring  work— cultivating  corn,  planting  soybeans  or 
preparing  to  plant  them — farmers  with  forage  crops  often  postpone  forage 
harvesting.  Both  grass  and  legumes  drop  at  least  one  half  percent  per  day 
in  digestibility  in  late  May  and  early  June.  Over-mature  forages  produce 
increasing  amounts  of  fiber.  This  applies  to  all  forages — alfalfas,  clovers, 
and  grasses. 


RECX3MMENDATI0NS: 

Cut  legumes  in  bud  stage  and  grass  in  the  heading  stage.  They  will  produce 
the  highest  quality  forage  for  animals.  Getting  the  first  crop  off  at 
this  stage  allows  the  second  crop  to  use  moisture  to  good  advantage. 

If  the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  jobs  to  be  done — 
cultivating  corn,  planting  soybeans,  cutting  hay--he  should  decide  on  the 
basis  of  his  income.  Dairy  and  livestock  farmers  who  depend  heavily  on 
forage  should  consider  cutting  forage — for  hay,  silage  or  haylage — a  top- 
priority  job. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING: 

Adapt  to  the  predominant  type  of  farming  in  your  area.  Vernal,  DuPuits  and 
other  modern  alfalfa  varieties  "bounce  back"  sooner  than  "old-line"  varieties. 
This  subject  has  excellent  picture  possibilities. 


To:  County  Extension  Advisers  June  3,  l$6k 

(date) 

From:  E.  L.  Knake Extension  Agronomist 

(name)  (title; 

Sub j ect :    Pre-Emergence  Herbicides 


Applicable  area:    Illinois 


THE  PROBLEM:   With  the  dry  May,  pre-emergence  herbicides  may  not  be  working 
very  veil  in  some  areas.   When  should  cultivation  be  started? 


RECOMMENDATIONS :   More  and  more  farmers  are  using  pre-emergence  herbicides  to 
help  control  weeds.  But  just  because  you  use  a  chemical  weed  killer,  don't 
forget  cultivation.   Don't  delay  it  too  long. 

Most  pre-emergence  herbicides  need  rain  to  move  them  into  the  zone  where  weed 
seeds  are  germinating.   Where  rainfall  was  short  in  May,  the  chemicals  may  not 
be  controlling  weeds  very  well.  Many  farmers  are  wondering,  "How  long  should 
I  wait  to  rotary  hoe?  What  effect  will  rotary  hoeing  have  on  the  herbicide?" 

When  it's  too  wet  to  cultivate  and  the  chemical  is  doing  a  good  job  of  con- 
trolling weeds,  be  thankful  that  you  used  it.  If  the  chemical  is  doing  the 
job,  there's  no  need  to  rush  cultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  been  dry  for  about  two  weeks  since  application, 
the  chemical  is  not  controlling  weeds  and  it's  dry  enough  to  cultivate,  don't 
sit  around  waiting  for  miracles. 

If  you  used  one  of  the  more  soluble  pre-emergence  herbicides  like  Randox  or 
2,^--D  ester  and  it  hasn't  "taken  hold"  in  two  weeks--it  will  probably  be  best 
to  move  in  with  the  rotary  hoe  or  other  cultivation  equipment  while  the  weeds 
are  still  small  enough  to  control  easily. 

With  a  chemical  like  atrazine,  weeds  may  begin  to  grow  and  then  die.   But  it's 
risky  to  wait  too  long.   Dry  weather  for  two  weeks  after  application  suggests 
that  the  chemical  needs  help.   If  you  can  kill  the  first  crop  of  weeds  with 
the  rotary  hoe,  there's  a  good  chance  that  a  chemical  with  some  residual,  like 
atrazine,  will  still  help  to  control  later  weeds. 

Remember  that  pre-emergence  herbicides  are  insurance  against  wet  weather  that 
delays  cultivation.   They  work  best  in  the  wet  years.   That's  when  you  need 
them  most.   They  may  not  work  very  well  in  dry  years,  but  that's  when  you  need 
them  least. 


To:  County  Extension  Advisers 

From:   Jeanne  L.  Hafstrom 

(name) 


6/2k/6k 

(date) 

Instructor  in  Family  Economics 
(title) 


<J4e^&V  UL    7\tuH-  c^UrtM  Jip 


Sub j ect ;   School  Dropouts 


Applicable  area:   Entire  State 


THE  PROBLEM:  School  Dropout--The  man  who  has  not  graduated  from  high  school 
will  earn  an  average  of  $38,000  less  during  his  working  lifetime  than  a  high 
school  graduate,  according  to  the  National  Consumer  Finance  Association.   If 
he  has  not  completed  grade  school,  he  will  earn  $121,000  less  than  the  high 
school  graduate . 

Since  the  school  dropout  usually  lacks  the  basic  skills  required  for  modern 
jobs,  he  is  the  last  to  be  hired,  the  first  to  be  laid  off,  and  the  most  likely 
to  lose  his  job  through  technological  changes.   The  unemployment  rate  is  three 
times  as  high  among  male  dropouts  as  among  high  school  graduates.   Those  who 
are  employed  are  in  jobs  that  require  the  least  skill- -a  type  of  employment 
that  is  fast  disappearing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS :  Parents,  counselors  and  friends  can  often  encourage  students 
to  continue  in  school  if  they  understand  why  they  want  to  drop  out.   Reasons 
for  dropout  include  disinterest  in  school,  home  responsibilities,  unfavorable 
parental  attitude,  social  pressure  (for  example,  compulsion  to  earn  money  to 
buy  cars  or  clothes)  and  unhappy  home  situations.  However,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Finance  Association  reports  that  recent  studies  tend  to  refute  the  idea 
that  dropouts  are  usually  delinquents,  are  the  product  of  broken  homes  or  are 
lacking  in  intelligence . 

Young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  get  as  much  education  as  possible.  About 
three  million  of  them  will  enter  the  labor  force  annually  between  19^5  and  1970. 
Fastest  growing  opportunities  will  be  in  technical  and  professional  jobs  re- 
quiring 16  or  more  years  of  education.   Second  will  be  technical  and  semi- 
professional  jobs  requiring  one  to  three  years  of  education  beyond  high  school. 
Thus  the  need  to  get  an  education  will  be  more  important  than  it  has  ever 
been. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING:   Check  with  high  school  principals  to  get  the  per- 
centage of  dropouts  in  the  area.   If  local  studies  have  been  made,  include 
this  information  in  the  story.   Check  with  local  employment  bureau  and  per- 
sonnel managers  to  see  whether  they  will  give  their  opinions  on  hiring  school 
dropouts . 


To:  County  Extension  Advisers  September  2,  196^ 

( date ) 

From:      Mai  Shurtleff Extension  Plant  Pathologist 

(name)  (title) 

Sub  j ect :   Rust  in  Lawns  and  Turf  Areas 
Applicable  area:   Entire  state 


THE  PROBLEM:   Rust  is  one  of  the  most  important  fungus  diseases  of  Merion 
Kentucky  bluegrass.  Ryegrass  is  also  highly  susceptible.  Although  the  disease 
occurs  on  common  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  other  grasses,  it  is  relatively  un- 
important.  Rust  may  occur  from  July  to  November  but  is  most  prevalent  in 
August  and  September.   It  becomes  especially  severe  after  extended  periods 
of  hot,  dry  weather  when  the  grass  is  growing  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

The  first  symptoms  of  rust  are  light  yellow  flecks  on  the  leaf  blades.   As 
these  flecks  enlarge,  the  blade  ruptures  and  releases  the  reddish-brown  fun- 
gus spores.   Wind  helps  spread  spores  to  other  grass  blades,   causing  new 
infections.   Under  ideal  conditions  this  cycle  repeats  itself  every  few  days 
The  entire  lawn  or  turf  may  become  rust-colored. 


RECOMMENDATIONS :   You  can  control  rust  by  applying  cycloheximide  or  zineb 
fungicide  sprays  three  or  four  times  at  seven-day  intervals.   If  the  dis- 
ease is  severe,  it  may  require  two  or  three  applications  at  four-  to  seven- 
day  intervals.  Apply  sprays  after  mowing  and  removing  grass  clippings. 

Proper  soil  fertility  and  proper  watering  help  to  reduce  rust  outbreaks. 
Grass  should  grow  at  least  one  inch  per  week.  Mow  the  grass  to  the  recom- 
mended height,  and  remove  clippings.   Correct  mowing  heights  differ  with  the 
type  of  grass.   Check  with  your  farm  adviser. 

For  further  information  on  lawn  rust,  see  "Lawn  Diseases  in  the  Midwest"  and 
Report  on  Plant  Diseases  No.  400,  "Diseases  of  Bluegrass  Lawns." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCAT.TZING:   Unless  you  have  black  and  white  pictures — close- 
ups—about  the  only  possibility  of  showing  rust  is  to  take  a  picture  of  an  in- 
fected lawn.   Use  the  homeowner  in  the  picture- -if  he's  not  "touchy"  about  it-' 
and  describe  the  symptoms  and  the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  cut line. 


To:     County  Extension  Advisers  October  1,    196^ 

(date) 

From:  Ellery  Knake _____  Extension  Agronomist 

(name)  (title) 

Subject: Weed  Control 


Applicable  area:  Northern  1/3  of  Illinois 


THE  PROBLEM:   Quackgrass  is  probably  the  worst  perennial  weed  grass  in  your 
area.   The  best  time  to  knock  out  quackgrass  is  during  the  fall  or  spring  when 
it  is  making  its  most  active  growth. 


RECOiyMEKDATIONS :   For  fall  treatment,   apply  early  enough  to  allow  two  to 
four  weeks  of  active  growth  before  freezing  weather.   You  can  apply  atrazine 
on  your  corn  or  soybean  stubble.   Or  you  can  put  it  on  pasture  or  hay  land 
that  will  go  into  corn  in  the  spring. 

Four  pounds  of  actual  atrazine — five  pounds  of  the  80  percent  wettable  powder- 
per  acre  has  given  good  control.   Be  sure  your  sprayer  is  working  properly. 
Agitate  the  wettable  powder  well  in  the  tank,  and  apply  it  uniformly  on  the 
field.   Do  not  exceed  this  rate.   Don't  overdose  by  lapping  or  covering  the 
same  area  more  than  once.   Shut  off  the  sprayer  in  plenty  of  time  when  stop- 
ping or  turning.   If  quackgrass  "is  mostly  in  patches  rather  than  in  a  uniform 
stand,  spray  only  the  patches.   If  you  apply  more  than  the  h- pound  rate  or 
treat  areas  where  there  is  no  quackgrass,  atrazine  may  damage  small  grains, 
soybeans  or  vegetables  on  the  field  in  later  years.   To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
plant  corn  for  two  successive  years  after  applying  atrazine.   Dalapon  may  be 
used  where  a  crop  other  than  corn  will  follow  treatment.   Apply  dalapon  in 
early  fall.   Follow  recommendations  on  the  label. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING:   You  can  explain  why  quackgrass  is  such  a  menace 
by  showing  how  it  spreads.   Since  it  is  a  cool-season  grass,  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  finding  actively  growing  rhizomes.   Testimonials  from  farmers 
who  have  battled  quackgrass  successfully  would  help.   Play  up  yield  reduc- 
tions caused  by  the  grass. 


To:  County  Extension  Advisers 

From:  J.  D.  Butler 

(name) 


November  11,  196^ 
(date) 
Extension  Turfgrass  Specialist 
(title) 


c^i  Ct  7\eMM-  ^tnu  sif 


Subject: 


Turfgrass  Conference 


Applicable  area:    Entire  state 


THE  PROBLEM:   The  fifth  annual  Turfgrass  Conference  was  announced  for  Decem- 
ber  k-5.      The  correct  dates,  however,  are  December  ^-h. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


Although  this  conference  is  directed  primarily  toward  the 


professional  turfsman,  some  of  the  information  'will  also  appeal  to  the  home- 
owner.  Disease  and  weed  control  "will  be  covered  in  some  depth. 

The  $10  registration  fee  covers  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  and  admission  to 
the  banquet  on  Thursday,  December  3-   Advance  registration  is  encouraged. 
Write  to  Conference  Supervisor,  116  Illini  Hall,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Illinois.  Make  check  payable  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  conference  "will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lav  Building,  Peabody 
Drive  between  Fourth  and  Sixth  Streets  in  Champaign,  starting  at  10  a.m. 
December  3« 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING:   According  to  plant  pathologists,  before  the 
first  heavy  snow  is  an  ideal  time  to  control  snow  mold,  a  disease  common  in 
areas  where  snow  piles  up  and  melts  slowly.   Plug  Report  on  Plant  Diseases, 
No.  k0h}    "Snow  Mold,"  and  the  conference  by  highlighting  the  disease  if  you 
have  this  problem  locally.   Golf  club  superintendents  and  local  turfsmen  can 
suggest  other  possibilities  locally. 


To:   County  Extension  Advisers  December  23,  196^ 

CdateJ 

From:       Ted  Curtin Extension  Forester 

(name)  (title) 

Su"b  j  ect : Forestry 

Applicable  area:    Entire  state   


THE  PROBLEM:    How  to  get  rid  of  Christmas  trees  and  still  get  some  added 
use  out  of  them. 


RECOMMEIIDATIQNS:   Curtin  says:   Dor.'t  hang  onto  that  Christmas  tree  forever. 
Lovely  as  it  is,  remember  that  it's  perishahle,  so  get  it  out  of  the  house 
after  the  holiday  season. 

You  may  want  to  hang  strings  of  popcorn,  cranberries,  "bread,  suet  or  other 
goodies  on  the  tree.   Then  stand  it  near  a  window  and  enjoy  the  new  "bird 
perch.   Be  sure  to  remove  all  glitter  and  decorations;  their  movement  might 
frighten  the  "birds. 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  tree,  use  a  hand  pruner  to  trim  off  the  side 
"branches  so  that  the  remains  will  fit  a  refuse  "burner  or  trash  can.   Saw  the 
main  stem  into  disposable  chunks. 

Trees  also  have  some  value  for  mulching.   Cut  up  the  "branches  and  lay  them 
in  desired  areas.   But  "be  sure  the  foliage  is  free  of  scale  insects  or  "bag- 
worms,  or  it  might  "become  a  source  of  infestation. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCALIZING;   You  can  make  a  real  human- interest  picture 
story  with  this  subject.   Youngsters  may  want  to  take  on  a  "bird-perch  project 
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Special    to  Home   Advisers 

Some   Tips    And   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Press  Services 

[•his  issues  contains:   Some  Bits  and  Pieces  About  Outlook  for  1964... 
ne   Vitamin  Pills  Necessary?. . .Guard  Older  Persons  From  Winter-Time 
^alls...Hold  Family  Fire  Drills. . .Check  Extension  Cords  For  Safety 

********** 

ioroe  Bits  and  Pieces  About  Outlook  for  1964 

Cost  of  shelter,  household  goods.   Housing  and  household  equip- 

lent  costs  may  be  slightly  higher  in  1964  than  in  1963,  say  U.  S.  De- 

>artment  of  Agriculture  family  economists.   Rents  and  home-purchase 

:osts  as  well  as  general  household  operating  costs  appear  to  be  increas- 

.ng  gradually.   Mortgage  money,  however,  is  expected  to  remain  plentiful 

ind  available  on  liberal  terms.   There'll  probably  be  little  or  no  change 

.n  interest  rates. 

********** 

The  price  of  food.   Retail  food  costs  probably  won't  go  up 

luch  in  1964,  say  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  economists.   Last 

rear*s  3  percent  cost  increase  was  due  to  several  unusual  circumstances-- 

:he  Florida  freeze,  which  reduced  supplies  of  citrus  fruits  and  winter 

vegetables,  and  an  increase  in  sugar  prices. 

********** 

The  staff  of  life.   The  price  of  wheat  has  seemingly  little 
elation  to  the  price  of  bread,  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  econo- 
list  notes.   If  the  price  of  wheat  were  suddenly  to  increase  by  $1.00  a 
>ushel,  it  would  not  raise  the  cost  of  wheat  used  in  a  pound  loaf  of 
rtiite  bread  by  much  more  than  one  cent. 
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And,  conversely,  a  large  drop  in  wheat  prices  would  have 

Little  effect  on  the  prices  consumers  pay  for  bread.   But  if  it  were 

possible  for  the  baking  industry  to  reduce  costs  of  baking  and  dis- 

:ributing  bread  by  three  or  four  cents  a  loaf,  this  change  would  have 

lore  impact  on  the  consumer's  food  budget  than  if  the  farmer  started 

living  his  wheat  away,  the  economist  added. 

********** 

Go  west,  young  man.   The  continued  flow  of  new  products  and 
>rocessing  developments  in  the  food  field  will  mark  the  rest  of  the 
jixties.   Dehydro-freezing,  foam-mat  and  vacuum-puff  drying  and  freeze 
Irying  are  terms  you'll  hear  more  about,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
agriculture.   New  dehydration  techniques  will  cut  transportation  and 
>ther  marketing  costs  for  food  produced  far  from  markets,  USDA  spe- 
:ialists  indicate.   As  a  result,  longer  growing  seasons,  which  permit 
>rocessing  plants  to  operate  longer,  will  become  more  important  in  the 
.ocation  of  new  plants.   The  most  likely  spot  for  such  plants  is  the 

rest,  particularly  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 

********** 

IAVE  YOU  SEEN? 

Use  A  Pan  With  A  Lid. . .Housing  Costs  To  Rise  In  1964... 

Pure  Pumpkin  Powder  May  Soon  Be  Available  For  Pies... 
in  the  December  24,  1963,  issue  of  Food  and  Home  Notes 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Office  of  In- 
formation. 
These  articles  may  be  used  in  your  column,  newsletter  and 

radio  programs. 

********** 
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ire  Vitamin  Pills  Necessary? 

You  may  be  wasting  money  on  vitamin  pills  and  other  food 
lupplements,  says  Geraldine  Acker. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  dietary  studies  show  that  people 
to  not  always  need  greater  amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals  or  other 
lutrients  than  are  supplied  by  their  daily  food  intake.   Also  they  often 
lis judge  what  they  need  in  a  vitamin  or  mineral  supplement.   Yet  un- 
:ertainty  or  anxiety  about  food  and  health  leads  people  in  the  United 
itates  to  spend  over  $5  million  annually  for  vitamin  and  mineral  cap- 
sules, pills  and  other  food  supplements. 

In  one  recent  survey  of  older  people's  diets,  over  one-third 

>f  the  households  used  a  vitamin-mineral  preparation.   Almost  one-half 

if  the  people  who  were  using  a  supplement  had  diets  that  met  the  Na- 

ional  Research  Council  recommended  allowances  for  all  nutrients.   The 

liets  of  the  other  one-half  would  have  been  improved  in  nutritive  value 

iy  the  right  supplements.   However,  about  one-fourth  of  these  persons 

sed  supplements  that  provided  none  of  the  nutrients  that  were  in  short 

upply  in  their  diets  and  about  half  of  those  studied  used  preparations 

hat  provided  only  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  nutrients  that  were  in 

ihort  supply.   The  other  one-fourth  used  preparations  that  supplied  all 

•f  the  nutrients  needed  to  supplement  the  food  intake. 

********** 

luard  Older  Persons  From  Winter-Time  Falls 

Winter  weather  aids  skiing  and  sledding  enthusiasts.   But,  for 
>ersons  65  years  and  older,  this  same  weather  fosters  the  hazards  of 
serious  falls. 
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O.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  spe- 
ialist,  reports  that  during  January,  February  and  March   fatal  falls 
n  the  United  States  average  1,850  per  month.   Eighty-seven  percent  of 
hese  falls  occur  among  persons  65  and  older. 

Principal  reasons  for  the  winter-time  falls  among  older  people 
re  slippery  walks  and  steps  and  poorer  visibility  inside  the  home  due 
o   short  daylight  hours.   These  falls  seem  to  be  more  severe  and  more 
ften  fatal  for  people  in  the  65-and-up  age  bracket  than  falls  that 
ccur  in  warm  weather.   And  persons  who  escape  fatal  injury  may  suffer 
hock  and  heartstrain  and  be  left  with  broken  bones  that  fail  to  heal. 

If  your  family  includes  an  older  person,  be  sure  to  provide 
^equate  lighting  in  every  room,  particularly  on  stairways.   Keep  walks 
nd  steps  on  your  premises  free  of  ice  and  snow.   If  possible,  arrange 
d   accompany  grandfather  or  grandmother  when  walking  on  streets  and  in 
ther  public  places. 

********** 

3ld  Family  Fire  Drills 

What  would  you  do  if  you  should  awake  some  night  this  winter 
d  find  a  wall  of  flame  outside  your  bedroom? 

O.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  spe- 
Lalist,  says  everyone  should  have  an  answer  to  this  question  before 
jcn  an  emergency  actually  happens. 

Be  ready  with  an  alternate  escape  route  from  your  bedroom, 
smember  that  smoke  and  superheated  air  are  more  dangerous  than  flame, 
d  getting  to  fresh  air  is  urgent. 

Windows,  porch  roofs,  rope  ladders,  back  stairs  and  outside 
ire  escapes  are  some  means  of  escape  that  you  can  use  when  normal 

-more- 
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5tairways  or  exits  are  blocked.   Be  sure  never  to  store  things  or  other- 
wise obstruct  these  "extra"  exits. 

It's  important  for  everyone  in  the  family  to  think  ahead  and 
>e  ready  with  a  practical  and  sure  way  to  rescue  the  children  and  any 
iged  and.  sick  family  members.   One  way  to  think  ahead  is  to  hold,  family 

:ire  drills. 

********** 

:heck  Extension  Cords  For  Safety 

Extension  cords  will  never  short-circuit  or  fail  completely 
.f  you  check  them  often  and  discard  them  when  they  start  to  show  wear. 

Nearly  every  extension  cord  will  show  signs  of  its  weakness 
iefore  it  fails,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
(niversity  of  Illinois. 

On  fabric-covered  cords,  frayed  coverings  are  evidence  that 
'ou  need  to  replace  cords.   Do  not  try  to  repair  these  cords.   On  rubber- 
overed  cords,  a  brittle  or  cracking  cover  is  a  sign  you  need  a  new  cord, 
n  an  emergency,  you  can  repair  this  kind  of  cord  with  plastic  or  fric- 
ion  tape.   Never  use  household  adhesive  tape  to  make  electrical  re- 
airs. 

Check  plugs  on  extension  cords  frequently  for  loose  or  bare 
ires.  You  can  repair  the  plug  easily  by  cutting  off  the  ragged  ends 
f  the  wire  and  reattaching  it  to  the  plug. 

Also  remember  that  extension  cords  usually  can't  carry  more 

han  one  appliance.   If  you  have  to  connect  more  than  one  appliance  to 

cord,  you  probably  need  more  wall  outlets. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


pecial   to  Home  Advisers 

Some   Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  Information  Services 

lis  issue  includes:   Consumers  Still  Favor  Milk... Use  Of  Evaporated 
Llk  Going  Down... Plan  Family  Meals  To  Include  Young  Children 

********** 

pnsumers  Still  Favor  Milk 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  ended,  milk  as  a  beverage  has 
id  to  meet  rapidly  increasing  competition  from  many  new  products  ,a3  well 
3  the  old  stand-bys.   Hundreds  of  new  beverages  have  been  introduced, 
iny  of  them  are  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  that  have  competed  with  milk 
1  a  health  basis.   At  the  same  time  many  soft  drinks  have  been  promoted 
)r  consumption  with  meals,  competing  more  directly  with  the  time  period 
iring  which  most  milk  is  consumed. 

R.  W.  Bartlett,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairy  market- 
ig  specialist,  reports  that,  in  spite  of  the  competing  factors,  con- 
lmers  still  decide  each  day  in  favor  of  milk.   While  consumption  is  not 
)  high  as  it  has  been,  milk  is  still  consumed  more  frequently  than  any 
:her  beverage  except  water,  and  by  a  very  large  margin. 

Dairymen  are  trying  to  regain  what  they  have  lost  in  per- 

ipita  milk  drinking.   But  there  is  no  reason  for  gloom  about  the  con- 

imption  of  fluid  milk  products  in  the  United  States,  especially  when 

)u  consider  per  capita  milk  use  in  light  of  the  tremendous  competition 

lat  exists  for  space  in  the  American  stomach. 

*********** 

-more- 
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Use  Of  Evaporated  Milk  Going  Down 

The  historic  market  for  evaporated  milk  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  reports  R.  W.  Bartlett,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairy 
marketing  specialist. 

What  has  happened  to  the  market  for  evaporated  milk?  Evapo- 
rated milk  was  developed  because  there  were  few  reliable  sources  of 
fresh  whole  milk.   Today  evaporated  milk  competes  not  only  with  fresh 
fluid  milk  for  infant  feeding,  but  also  with  a  variety  of  other  products 
that  are  often  easier  for  young  mothers  to  use.   Among  them  are  non-fat 
milk  solids,  which  are  sold  in  package  form  and  can  be  reconstituted  for 
a  whole  milk  beverage.   About  half  of  all  packaged  non-fat  solids  are 
reconstituted  for  drinking. 

Home  refrigeration  has  also  reduced  the  evaporated  milk  market 
because  people  can  now  store  fresh  milk  without  difficulty  or  concern. 
Powdered  cream  products,  actual  and  imitation,  and  fresh  milk  have 
Largely  replaced  evaporated,  milk  for  use  as  a  cof fee-creating  agent. 

Today  the  major  appeal  for  evaporated  milk,  other  than  for 

infant  feeding,  is  for  home  cooking  and  baking.   The  product  does  have 

some  special  attributes  for  some  types  of  recipes. 

*********** 

flote  to  Advisers;   The  items  includes  in  the  "Special  to  Home  Advisers" 
releases  are  intended  to  be  a  guide,  not  an  iron-clad  standard  form 
that  you  must  copy.   We  encourage  you  to  keep  the  basic  message  of  each 
release  intact.   But  we  also  encourage  you  to  alter  our  style  to  suit 
pour  needs.   You  may,  for  example,  need  to  shorten  an  article  or  take 
Dut  the  "fill-in"  part. 

*********** 

flote  to  Advisers;   The  following  release  should  particularly  interest 
young  mothers. 

Plan  Family  Meals  To  Include  Young  Children 

Youngsters  don't  need  to  be  fed.  separately  for  very  long.   At 
an  early  age,  they  can  and  should  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

-more- 
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county  home  adviser,  po^ts 


ut  that  everyone  requires  the  same  basic  types  of  food.   But  the  amount 
f  each  type  of  food  you,  your  husband  and  children  need  and  the  way  Vcu 
repare  some  of  the  foods  may  differ.   The  kinds  of  meals  you  plan  \;_^- 
epend  on  your  children's  growth  needs  and  on  your  own  and  your  husband's 
ctivity  and  growth  maintenance  needs. 

For  health,  growing  children  and  adults  need  food  that  will 
upply  many  kinds  of  nutrients—protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  carbo- 
ydrates  and  some  fat.   No  single  food  furnishes  all  of  these  necessary 
utrients  in  the  proper  amounts  to  meet  dietary  needs.   So  everyone  must 
at  a  variety  of  foods  each  day. 

The  key  foods  that  children  need  are  also  necessary  for  adults, 
hese  foods  are  (1)  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  (2)  meat,  poultry, 
ish  and  eggs,  (3)  fruits  and  vegetables  and  (4)  bread  and  cereals. 

In  general,  you  should  provide  three  well-planned  meals  each 
ay.   As  nearly  as  possible,  the  amounts  of  food  served  in  each  meal 
hould  be  about  equal.   Too  much  food  served  in  a  meal  may  curb  appe- 
ites.   But  too  little  food  may  cause  hunger  between  meals, and  nibbling 
o  get  rid  of  the  empty  feeling. 

You  can  get  more  information  about  planning  meals  for  families 

ith  preschoolers  in  the  bulletin,  "Food,  for  the  Family  With  Young  Chil- 

ren."   To  obtain  this  publication,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  5, 

ublished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  contact  your  county 

ome  adviser,  . 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


ipecial  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas . . . 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

ftis  issue  highlights:   Packaging  Error  Causes  Mix-Up  In  Drugs... Do 

Ihildren  Need  To  Eat  Between  Meals? 

********** 

'ackaging  Error  Causes  Mix-Up  In  Drugs 

Because  of  a  packaging  error,  penicillin  tablets  are  being 
iound  in  hospital-size  bottles  of  Squibb  aspirin  reports  Elizabeth  Dean, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  health  education  specialist. 

The  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  issued  the 
rarning,  pointed  out  that  severe  allergic  reactions  have  been  suffered 
>y  persons  who  are  sensitive  to  penicillin  and  who  thought  they  were 
:aking  aspirin.   About  5  percent  of  the  population  is  penicillin- 
iensitive. 

Consumers  who  have  any  Squibb  aspirin  in  bottles  of  1,000-  or 
►,000-tablet  size  should  make  sure  that  all  tablets  have  the  word 
Squibb"  stamped  on  both  sides.   If  any  plain  tablets  are  present,  the 
:ontainer  should  be  returned  to  the  supplier  immediately.   Consumers 
should  make  the  same  check  on  any  repackaged  Squibb  aspirin  they  have 
Purchased  from  retailers,  suggests  Miss  Dean. 

The  warning  stated  that  original  retail-size  packages  of  12, 
LOO  and  200  tablets  bearing  the  Squibb  label  are  not  involved,  because 
machines  filling  such  packages  will  automatically  reject  the  slightly 
Larger  penicillin  tablets. 

-more- 
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Miss  Dean  points  out  that  this  warning  is  an  example  of  action 

:aken  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  a  manufacturer  to  safe- 

uard  consumers. 

********** 

iq  Children  Need  To  Eat  Between  Meals? 

Most  authorities  agree  that  whether  children  should  eat  between 
leals  varies  with  the  individual.   Some  children  get  along  well  with  no 
ating  at  all  between  regular  meals,   others  need  a  mid-morning  or  mid- 
fternoon  snack. 

If  your  preschool  child,  aged  3  to  5,  needs  a  between-meal 
nack,  the  best  choices  are  fruit,  fruit  juice  with  a  cracker,  milk  or 

small  bread-and-butter  sandwich.   Do  not  offer  sweets  if  you  want  the 
ihild  to  have  a  hearty  appetite  for  his  next  meal. 

Most  children  seem  to  develop  a  strong  liking  for  sweets  with 
o  coaxing.   For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  teach  your  children 
arly  in  life  when  to  eat  these  foods.   Except  or  rare  occasions,  offer 
weets  only  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 

********** 

iome  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

ire-Retardant  Paint  Coming 

Watch  for  a  durable  f ire-retardant  paint  for  outdoor  use, 

idvises  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Information. 

leveloped  by  scientists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

>ew  paint  looks  like  ordinary  paint.   It  can  be  applied  with  brush  or 

oiler.   When  exposed  to  flame,  it  develops  a  thick,  carbon-containing 

.ayer  that  acts  as  a  non-flammable  insulating  barrier. 

********** 

-more- 
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[nstant  Pumpkin  Has  Possible  Home  Use 

First  it  was  pumpkin  flakes,  now  it's  instant  pumpkin  powder. 

[!his  powder,  a  product  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  research,  is 

.deal  for  pumpkin  pies.   You  need  only  to  mix  it  with  sugar,  seasonings, 

»ilk,  eggs  and  water  and  you  have  a  pumpkin  pie  that  rivals  any  made 

:rom  either  fresh  or  canned  pumpkin.   When  it  comes  on  the  market, 

>umpkin  powder  will  probably  be  used  mostly  by  restaurants,  hotels  and 

.nstitutions.   But  it  has  possibilities,  too,  for  home  use. 

********** 

fhat  Do  Poultry  Labels  Mean? 

To  help  you  buy  the  type  of  poultry  that  will  suit  you  best, 

:he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  a  new  publication.   The 

lolder  describes  the  department's  grading  and  inspection  services  and 

explains  how  graded  and  inspected  poultry  is  labeled  and  what  the  labels 

lean.   The  leaflet,  PA-170,  "Know  the  Poultry  You  Buy, "  opens  up  to  a 

full  color  poster.   For  a  copy,  send  a  postcard  to  the  office  of  Informa- 

:ion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  20250. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

rhis  issue  highlights:   Food  News. . .Questions  And  Answers  About  Foods 

\nd  Nutrition 

********** 

Pood  News 

Business  Lunches.   Do  businessmen  really  eat  better  than  other 
people?   Business  and  professional  men  in  ther  50s  who  have  a  good  edu- 
:ation,  and  enough  money  to  buy  a  good  diet,  don't  necessarily  pick  one. 
rhey'd  benefit  from  nutrition  guidance,  too,  says  a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  nutritionist. 

In  a  recent  study  of  a  small  number  of  men  in  one  midwest 
:ity,  only  half  of  the  men  chose  food  that  provided  100  percent  of  the 
recommended  allowances  for  calcium,  thiamine  and  riboflavin.   About 
three-fourths  reached  the  required  level  for  ascorbic  acid.   Only  a  fifth 
3f  the  group  fulfilled  the  allowances  for  all  eight  nutrients  studied. 
Says  the  nutritionist,  most  of  these  men  need  to  eat  more  foods  rich  in 
:alcium,  ascorbic  acid  and  riboflavin. 

Sunny  Side  Up.   Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  eggs  you  buy 
these  days  have  fewer  blood  spots  than  those  of  a  few  years  ago?   The 
setter  quality  of  the  eggs  you  take  home  from  the  store  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  marketing 
research  workers.   They  developed  an  electronic  device  to  detect  blood 
spots  inside  eggs  that  is  90  percent  more  accurate  than  the  candling 

-more- 
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method  widely  used  not  too  long  ago.   The  detector  not  only  does  a 

better  job  of  spotting  and  rejecting  eggs  with  blood  spots,  but  also 

speeds  up  the  job. 

********** 

Questions  And  Answers  About  Foods  And  Nutrition 

Q.   Why  should  adults  drink  milk? 

A.   Milk  is  the  best  known  dietary  source  of  calcium.   Calcium 
strengthens  the  bony  framework  of  the  body  and  the  teeth.   The  calcium 
in  the  bones  serves  as  a  reserve.   When  the  body  needs  more  calcium, 
it  can  draw  on  this  reserve  supply. 

Calcium  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  clotting  of  blood. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  fluids  that  cause  the  heart 
to  beat,  the  nerve  tissue  to  respond  to  stimuli  and  the   muscles   to 
contract.   Calcium  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  action  of  certain 
enzymes  in  metabolism. 

Daily  milk  consumption  supplies  the  body's  needs  for  calcium 
without  having  to  draw  on  the  reserve.   If  we  must  use  the  stored  cal- 
cium for  daily  body  functions,  the  bones  become  porous,  less  rigid  and 
less  capable  of  supporting  our  body  weight.   Although  the  disease  osteo- 
porosis, a  decalcification  of  the  bone,  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  re- 
search shows  that  the  condition  may  be  aggravated  by  deficiencies  of 
bone-building  nutrients.   Treatment  usually  includes  an  increased 
dietary  calcium  intake. 

One  of  the  functions  most  recently  attributed  to  calcium  is 
related  to  the  atomic  age.   There  is   some  evidence  that  liberal  in- 
takes and  high  reserves  of  calcium  may  reduce  the  amount  of  radioactive 
strontium  90  that  is  deposited  in  the  bones.   The  calcium  appears  to 

-more- 
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serve  a  protective  function.   Apparently  the  bones  accept  and  deposit 
calcium  in  preference  to  strontium  when  calcium  is  present  in  abundance. 

Milk  is  also  one  of  the  best  known  dietary  sources  of  the 
B-vitamin  riboflavin.   To  plan  a  daily  diet  to  meet  the  adult  requirement 
for  riboflavin  is  most  difficult  if  milk  is  not  included  in  the  diet. 

Many  adults  don't  drink  milk  because  of  the  calorie  content. 

Skimmed  milk  is  a  good  choice  for  weight-watchers.   All  the  nutrients 

are  present?  only  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

********** 

Q.   Yoghurt   has  become  a  popular  food  in  recent  years.   How 
does  it  compare  in  food  value  with  milk? 

A.   Yoghurt   is  made  from  skim  milk  and  milk  solids.   For  this 

reason  it  is  similar  in  food  value  to  skim  milk  except  in  calorie  and 

vitamin  A  content.   One  cup  of  yoghurt  contains  120  calories,  and  one 

cup  of  skim  milk  contains  90  calories.   Yoghurt  contains  slightly  more 

vitamin  A  than  skim  milk. 

********** 

Q.   Does  enriched  white  bread  contain  more  calories  than 
whole  wheat  bread,  but  the  same  amount  of  other  nutrients? 

A.   There  is  little  difference  between  the  two  breads.   En- 
riched white  bread  contains  about  five  more  calories  than  whole  wheat 

bread.   The  other  nutrients  are  about  the  same. 

********** 

Q.   Does  canned  orange  juice  contain  as  much  ascorbic  acid 
(vitamin  C)  as  frozen  or  fresh  orange  juice? 

A.   There  is  little  difference.   Here's  how  the  juices 
compare:    One-half   cup  of   canned  orange  juice  contains  50  mg.  of 
ascorbic  acid;  one-half  cup  of  fresh  orange  juice  contains  46  mg.  of 
ascorbic  acid;  and  one-half  cup  of  reconstituted  frozen  orange  juice 

contains  56  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid. 

********** 

-more- 
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Q.   Is  grape  juice  a  good  substitute  for  orange  juice? 

A.   No,  grape  juice  contains  only  a  trace  of  ascorbic  acid 
and  no  vitamin  A.  However,  some  grape-flavored  beverages  have  been  en- 
riched with  vitamin  C.   Check  the  label  on  the  can  or  bottle  to  find 

out  whether  the  beverage  has  been  enriched. 

********** 

Q.   Does  butter  have  more  calories  than  margarine? 

A.   No,  one  pat  of  butter  and  one  pat  of  margarine  contain 

the  same  number  of  calories — 50.   Butter  and  margarine  contain  the  same 

amount  of  vitamin  A  and  fat.   However,  margarine  contains  less  saturated 

and  more  unsaturated  fatty  acids  than  butter. 
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Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  Information  Services 

This  issue  highlights:   New  Drugs  Must  Be  Effective  As  Well  As  Safe... 

How  Government  Prevents  Pesticide  Hazards. . .What  To  Consider  In  Buying 

h   Sewing  Machine. . .How  To  Get  More  Food  Value  For  Your  Dollars 

********** 

New  Drugs  Must  Be  Effective  As  Well  As  Safe 

Testing  and  evaluation  of  new  drugs  for  safety  and  effective- 
ness have  progressed  greatly  since  1938.   New  drugs  must  now  be  cleared 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  both  safety  and  effective- 
ness before  they  can  be  marketed,  according  to  Loretta  Johnson,  FDA  con- 
sumer specialist. 

Before  human  beings  can  try  experimental  drugs,  there  must  be 
adequate  experiments  on  animals  to  assure  that  the  human  trials  can  be 
safely  conducted. 

The  law  authorizes  the  FDA  to  require  whatever  animal  or  human 
tests  scientists  believe  necessary  to  prove  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  drugs.  Even  so,  if  more  experience  shows  the  drug  not  to  be  safe 
after  it  gets  on  the  market,  the  FDA  can  withdraw  previous  approval. 

More  information  about  federal  regulations  on  new  drugs  is 
found  in  "FDA  Approval  of  New  Drugs."   To  obtain  this  publication,  write 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  1114  Market  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

********** 


-2- 
How   Government  Prevents  Pesticide  Hazards 

Consumers  are  protected  from  many  hazards  of  pesticides  by  an 
elaborate  safety  control  system.   This  system  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  a  recent  publication,  FDA  authorities  describe  how  this 
3ystem  works.   They  point  out  the  areas  of  governmental  authority  and 
nethods  of  setting  safe  tolerances  and  enforcing  safety  rules. 

For  a  copy  of  this  publication,  "Pesticide  Residues,"  write 

to  the  Food,  and  Drug  Administration,  1114  Market  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 

********** 

?hat  To  Consider  In  Buying  A  Sewing  Machine 

With  the  arrival  of  the  spring  sewing  season,  you  may  be  eye- 
ing a  new  sewing  machine. 

If  you're  puzzled  about  which  machine  to  select,  you'll  find 
some  help  in  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin.   This  bulletin, 
'Buying  Your  Home  Sewing  Machine,"  gives  the  main  points  to  consider  in 
deciding  which  machine  will  best  suit  your  needs. 

Here  are  some  ways  to  help  assure  a  wise  choice: 

Try  machines  in  the  store  long  enough  to  satisfy  yourself  as 
to  what  each  machine  will  do.   Be  sure  the  knee  control  is  not  too  far 
to  the  right  and  the  needle  position  too  far  to  the  left  for  you  to  sit 
comfortably. 

Knowing  what  kind  of  sewing  you  will  do  will  help  you  decide 
whether  a  straight-sewing,  swing-needle  or  zigzag-type  machine  is  for 
you. 

-more- 
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Inspect  a  variety  of  machines  to  help  you  decide  which  one 
est  suits  your  purpose. 

For  more  information  about  selecting  a  sewing  machine,  see 

.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  38,  "Buying 

bur  Home  Sewing  Machine."   Your  home  adviser  has  copies. 

********** 

ow  To  Get  More  Food  Value  For  Your  Dollars 

A  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  lists  10  sug- 
estions  that  may  help  you  get  more  food  value  for  your  dollars.  This 
ublication  is  "Family  Food  Budgeting,"  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  94. 

When  buying  meat,  consider  the  amount  of  lean  meat  in  the  cut, 
ot  the  cost  per  pound.   Some  cuts  contain  bone,  gristle  and  fat  waste, 
or  example,  ground  beef  and  beef  short  ribs  may  cost  the  same  per 
ound,  but  ground  beef  will  give  at  least  twice  as  many  servings  per 
ound  as  short  ribs. 

Chicken  and  turkey  have  a  large  proportion  of  bone  to  lean, 
ut  are  often  bargains  compared  with  other  meats.  Fish  is  high  in  nu- 
rients  and  often  low  in  cost. 

Eggs  are  usually  a  less  expensive  source  of  nutrients  than 
ost  meats.   Dry  beans  and  peanut  butter  also  are  inexpensive  alternates 
or  meat. 

Beef,  lamb  and  pork  liver  give  unusually  high  nutritive  re- 
urns  for  money  spent. 

Study  bread  labels  before  you  buy.   Choose  bread  for  weight 
nd  food  value,  not  by  size  of  loaf.   Look  for  bread  that  is  made  of 
hole  grains  or  enriched  and  that  contains  milk. 

-more- 
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Buy  packaged  cereals  or  any  other  packaged  food  by  weight,  not 
y  size  of  package.   To  compare  prices,  first  look  for  the  weights 
isted  on  the  labels  and  note  the  prices.   Then  figure  the  costs  for  an 
unce  or  a  pound. 

Ready-to-serve  cereals  in  multipacks  of  small  boxes  may  cost 
wo  or  three  times  more  per  ounce  than  the  same  cereal  in  a  larger  box. 
ugar-coated,  ready-to-serve  cereals  cost  more  per  ounce  than  many  corn- 
on,  unsweetened  ones  and  furnish  more  calories,  but  less  other  food 
blue. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  and  evaporated  milk  cost  considerably  less 
er  quart,  when  reconstituted,  than  whole  fluid  milk,  and  they  supply 
omparable  amounts  of  calcium  and  protein. 

Choose  the  type  of  pack  or  grade  in  a  canned  product  that 
uits  your  cooking  method.   It  is  thrifty  to  buy  canned  tomatoes  of  low 
arket  grade  for  stews  and  sauces.   A  can  of  solid  white  meat  tuna  costs 
ore  than  the  same  sized  can  of  grated  light  meat  tuna.   You  may  prefer 
he  solid  pack  for  a  salad  and  the  grated  pack  for  casseroles  and  sand- 
ich  fillings. 

Consider  your  time  and  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  in 

eciding  between  convenience  foods — those  with  more  than  usual  services 

dded — and  unserviced  ones.   Compare  prices  to  see  whether  it  pays  to 

repare  a  product  yourself  from  basic  ingredients.   Sometimes  it  does 

ot.   How  much  you  enjoy  cooking  and  how  much  time  you  can  spend  will 

nfluence  your  choice. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

This  issue  highlights:   Match  Detergent  To  Laundry  Task... Go  Fly  A 

Kite--But  Do  It  Safely. . .Beware  Of  Health  Swindles. . .Family  Economics 

Specialist  Joins  UI  Staff 

********** 

Match  Detergent  To  Laundry  Task 

Choosing  an  effective  detergent  need  not  be  a  guessing  game 
if  you  know  how  to  judge  the  real  merits  of  each  product. 

In  the  University  of  Illinois  circular  "Better  Washdays, " 
home  economist  Mrs,  Ruth  Galbraith  suggests  that  shoppers  consider 
these  three  questions  before  making  their  selection:  What  ingredients 
do  the  different  detergents  contain?   In  what  different  ways  are  they 
formulated?  Where  should  the  various  types  of  detergents  be  used? 

Such  factors  as  water  softness,  laundry  equipment  and  type  of 
fabric  should  determine  the  type  of  detergent  that  will  suit  your  pur- 
pose for  laundering. 

Detergent  selection  is  just  one  topic  discussed  in  this  cir- 
cular.  Recommendations  are  also  given  for  removing  stains  and  using 
bleach.   And  the  circular  contains  information  on  washing  wash-and- 
wear  and  elastic  fabrics. 

"Better  Washdays,"  University  of  Illinois  circular  836,  may 

be  obtained  from  your  county  home  adviser. 

********** 
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Go  Fly  A  Kite — But  Do  It  Safely 

Kite  flying,  the  traditional  sport  of  the  windy  month,  can 
spell  tragedy  unless  children  follow  a  few  simple  safety  rules. 

,  _^_______  county  home  adviser,  recommends  that  par- 
ents see  that  youngsters  have  proper  string  for  their  kites  and  that 
they  stay  in  safe  areas,  away  from  power  lines.   Good  kite  string  is 
sturdy  and  nonmetallic  so  that  it  will  not  conduct  electricity.  With 
children,  emphasize  the  need  for  keeping  the  string  dry.   A  water- 
soaked  string  may  be  a  good  electrical  conductor. 

If  the  kite  does  happen  to  tangle  with  power  lines,  leave  it 
where  it  is.   Kites  can  be  replaced  easilyr  a  child  cannot. 

Encourage  children  to  fly  kites  in  fields  where  there  are  no 

stones,  stumps,  ditches  or  other  obstacles.   Getting  the  kite  into  the 

air  takes  all  the  flyer's  attention,  and  he  doesn't  have  time  to  watch 

for  tripping  hazards. 

********** 

Beware  Of  Health  Swindles 

Health  swindles  come  in  many  disguises.   Often  they  pretend 
to  be  new  scientific  discoveries.   Or  the  promoter  is  seeking  to  cash 
Ln  on  something  new  that  people  have  been  reading  about,  like  radia- 
tion or  atomic  energy. 

In  a  new  publication,  "Your  Money  or  Your  Life,"  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  includes  a  checklist  for  judging  whether 
a  remedy  is  a  fake  or  a  genuine  ray  of  hope.   Here  are  some  simple 
questions  that  you  should  asks 

First,  is  it  a  "secret"  remedy?  If  so,  you  can  almost  be 
certain  that  it  is  a  fake. 

-more- 
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Second,  does  the  sponsor  claim  that  he  is  battling  the  medical 
profession,  which  is  trying  tc  suppress  his  wonderful  discovery?   This 
is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  quackery. 

Third,  how  did  you  hear  about  it?   If  the  treatment  was  adver- 
tised or  promoted  in  a  pulp  magazine  or  by  a  faith-healer  group,  or  by 
some  crusading  organization  of  laymen,  be  skeptical.  Honest  researchers 
do  not  try  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  until  a  drug 
has  been  thoroughly  proven  and  accepted  by  other  scientists.   They  do 
not  expect  sick  people  to  be  guinea  pigs  for  unproved  remedies. 

Finally,  ask  your  doctor.   If  he  is  unable  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, ask  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or  your  local  health  depart- 
ment or  medical  society. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  publication  also  describes 
some  38  kinds  of  fake  treatments  and  products  from  air  purifiers  to 
wrinkle  removers.   You  can  obtain  a  copy  of  this  publication,  "Your 
Money  and  Your  Life,  "  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  1114  Market 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

********** 

A  Bit  of  Information 

How  much  chicken  in  the  soup?   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  proposed  minimum  poultry  meat  content  standards  in  poultry 
soup.   A  public  hearing,  set  in  response  to  requests  from  soup  makers, 
has  been  called  on  the  subject  for  March  23.   The  USDA  is  also  propos- 
ing minimum  meat  content  standards  for  other  convenience-type  poultry 
foods.   The  proposed  new  standards  would  provide  more  meaningful  label- 
ing for  consumers. 

********** 
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?amily  Economics  Specialist  Joins  UI  Staff 

Jeanne  L.  Hafstrora  has  joined  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
Lege  of  Agriculture  staff  as  instructor  in  family  economics.  She  will 
fork  in  both  research  and  extension  in  the  home  economics  department. 

In  research,  Miss  Hafstrom  is  beginning  a  new  project,  "The 
Sffect  of  Aging  Upon  the  Income  and  Expenditures  of  a  Group  of  Illi- 
nois Farm  Families."   Prof.  Marilyn  Dunsing  is  the  project  leader. 

In  extension  Miss  Hafstrom  will  work  with  home  advisers,  con- 
:entrating  on  family  business  management  and  account-keeping.   She  is 
presently  revising  teaching  materials  and  developing  several  new  pub- 
lications. 

A  native  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  Miss  Hafstrom  recently  com- 
pleted the  M.S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   She  is  the  first 
person  to  complete  this  degree  with  the  newly  organized  major  in  family 
and  consumption  economics.   She  also  received  her  B.S.  degree  at  the 
J.  of  I.  in  general  home  economics. 

Miss  Hafstrom  is  a  member  of  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  home  eco- 
nomics professional  honorary. 

********** 

tore  Bits  And  Pieces 

Americans  spent  an  average  of  $400  per  person  for  food  in 
L963.   That's  less  than  19  percent  of  their  take-home  pay — a  record 
Low  in  the  United  States.   And  it's  less  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.   In  a  year-end  food  report,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  total  food  expenditures  neared  $76  billion — about  three  per- 
cent over  the  amount  spent  in  1962.   Population  and  retail  price 

-more- 
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increases  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  increase.  The  rest?  Ameri- 
cans shifted  to  more  expensive  foods  and  to  convenience  foods — bakery 
products  instead  of  the  raw  ingredients,  frozen  French  fries  or  shoe- 
string potatoes  in  a  can  in  place  of  unpeeled  potatoes  in  a  sack.  In 
1963  Americans  ate  more  meat,  especially  beef,  than  they  did  in  1962, 
They  ate  more  chicken  and  more  vegetables,  but  less  fruit.   And  they 

also  ate  less  fish  and  fewer  eggs. 

********** 

To  help  a  homemaker  choose  the  right  food  in  the  right  amount 

at  a  price  she  can  afford,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 

new  booklet  "Family  Food  Budgeting."   It  gives  five  family  food  plans 

geared  to  different  cost  levels — from  economical  to  liberal.   Each  plan 

suggests  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  to  buy  each  week  to  provide  a 

nutritionally  adequate  diet.   Another  section  of  the  booklet  contains 

a  long  list  of  food  cost-cutting  ideas.   For  example,  one  suggestion 

is  to  buy  packaged  cereals  and  any  other  packaged  food  by  weight  and 

not  by  size  of  package.   For  a  free  copy  of  "Family  Food  Budgeting — 

HG-94, "  contact  your  home  adviser. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


March   12,    1964 
pecial   to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips   And   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Program 

lis  issue  highlights:   Check  Your  Ladder  For  Spring  Use... How  To  Keep 

lite  Fabrics  White... How  To  Launder  Wash-And-Wear  Fabrics 

********** 

leek  Your  Ladder  For  Spring  Use 

Before  you  begin  thinking  about  taking  down  storm  windows  and 
itting  up  screens,  think  about  your  ladder.   Make  sure  it's  safe  and 
:urdy,  says  ,  county  home  adviser. 

Don't  let  yourself  be  a  statistic  in  the  long  list  of  acci- 
snts  due  to  falls  from  ladders  or  cuts  caused  by  broken  glass.   Ladder 
Lshaps  result  from  improper  footing,  unsafe  angle,  reaching  too  far  and 
;er loading.   So,  for  your  annual  screen  and  storm  window  chore,  don't 
Lsuse  your  ladder. 

Make  sure  the  ladder  has  a  solid  footing  on  soft  ground.   If 
5u  place  it  on  a  hard  surface,  tie  the  base  if  possible.   Don't  set  it 
t  too  sharp  an  angle,  and  don't  pick  a  windy  day  to  do  the  job. 

Have  someone  help  you  carry  storm  windows  up  the  ladder,  but 
Dn't  put  too  much  weight  on  one  rung. 

Don't  do  the  whole  window-changing  job  in  one  session.   If  you 

d  it  in  stages,  then  fatigue  won't  cause  an  accident. 

********** 
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How  To  Keep  White  Fabrics  White 

Preventing  white   fabrics  from  turning  yellow  or  gray  is 
easier  and  safer  on  the  fabric  than  trying  to  get  it  white  again,  says 
Elsie  Crouthamel,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  keeping  most  white  fabrics 
tfhite: 

In  general,  wash  white  fabrics  separately  from  colored  ones. 
It  is  especially  important  to  wash  white  nylon  separately.  Nylon  is  a 
notorious  color  scavenger  and  will  pick  up  dyes  easily,  even  from  pas- 
tels. 

Machine-wash  rather  than  hand-wash  fabrics  if  possible.   Lin- 
gerie need  be  no  exception.   You  can  protect  lingerie  trimmed  with  deli- 
cate lace  by  washing  the  garments  in  a  nylon  mesh  bag.   If  seams  fray 
sasily,  agitate  the  fabrics  for  only  a  short  period. 

Avoid  overloading  the  machine.   Studies  show  that  you'll  get 
setter  results  if  you  use  smaller  loads  than  those  the  manufacturer 
recommends  for  the  machine.   It's  best  to  decrease  the  usual  8-  or  9- 
pound  load  to  7  pounds,  or  to  5  pounds  if  the  clothes  are  badly  soiled. 

Decreasing  the  load  size  improves  agitation.   Mixing  large 
items  with  small  ones  will  also  improve  agitation.   Don't  load  the  ma- 
chine entirely  with  large  items,  such  as   sheets.   Also  don't  over- 
agitate  the  clothes.   After  about  10  minutes,  the  soil  removed  from  a 
load  of  clothes  may  find  its  way  back  to  the  fabric.   Tattle-tale  gray 
is  actually  redeposited  soil. 

Wash  water  should  be  hot,  but  not  too  hot.   To  about  140  de- 
grees F.  the  old  adage,  "The  hotter  the  water,  the  whiter  the  wash,"  is 
true.   But  temperatures  much  above  140  degrees  F.  may  cause  soil  to  be 

redeposited  on  the  clothes. 
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Whether  you  prefer  soap  or  detergent,  use  a  heavy-duty  product 
"or  all  fibers,  even  wool  and  silk.   Studies  show  that  heavy-duty  deter- 
[ents  do  no  measurable  damage  to  wool  or  silk  and  have  more  cleaning 
lower  than  mild  detergents. 

Do  not  confuse  delicacy  of  garment  structure  with  delicacy  of 
iber  and  think  that  both  require  a  gentle  detergent  or  soap.   You  can 
rash  a  delicate  nylon  nightgown  trimmed  with  filmy  lace  in  the  same  de- 
ergent  used  for  men's  work  clothes.   Nylon  is  a  tough  fiber,  and  the 
telicacy  of  the  garment  construction  has  no  relation  to  the  detergent. 

Another  determining  factor  in  choice  of  detergent  is  the  type 
f  washer  you  use.   Front-loading  washers  require  low  sudsing  detergents 
ike  All,  Dash  or  Ad  to  get  clothes  clean.   With  top-loading  washers, 
ou  can  use  either  high-  or  low- sudsing  detergents.   Whatever  deter- 
ents  you  use,  follow  the  directions  on  the  package  as  to  the  amount 
o  use. 

********** 

ow  To  Launder  Wash-And-Wear  Fabrics 

The  conditions  for  achieving  best  results  with  wash-and-wear 
abrics  are  not  necessarily  best  for  keeping  them  clean. 

Elsie  Crouthamel,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist, 

oints  out  that  the  chief  conflicts  are  in  water  temperatures  for  laun- 

ering  and  speed  and  amount  of  agitation.   Lukewarm  water  and  slow  or 

hort-time  agitation  decrease  wrinkling  and  the  need  for  ironing,  but 

hey  also  decrease  the  ability  to  keep  fabrics  white. 

You  are  the  best  judge  of  which  laundry  practices  best  suit 
'our  needs.  Possibly  occasional  launderings  with  hot  water  and  vigorous 
igitation  with  some  bleaching  may  be  the  answer  for  you.   Or  perhaps 
rou  would  rather  launder  all  white  things  in  the  same  way,  using  hot 
rater  and  vigorous  agitation,  and  accept  the  ironing  that  is  required. 

********** 
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tome  Bits  And  Pieces  From  SERVICE, 
JSDA's  Report  to  Consumers; 

Pasteurized  food?  We've  all  heard  about  pasteurized  milk. 

lut  how  about  pasteurized  peaches,  strawberries,  figs,  pears  and  aspar- 

igus?  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  marketing  researchers  are  working 

m  this  process  with  gamma  rays.   They  are  trying  to  find  out  how  well 

uch  atomic-age  pasteurization  will  work  in  keeping  fresh  fruits  and 

egetables  in  better  condition  until  they  reach  the  dinner  table.   Tests 

re  still  going  on,  using  gamma  rays  that  do  not   cause  radioactivity 

n  the  foods. 

********** 

Variety  in  meat.   There  is  no  need  for  monotony  in  your  meals. 
.ccording  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  could  serve  a 
lifferent  cut  of  meat  every  day  for  four  and  a  half  months  without  re- 
eating.   One  kind  of  meat  that  offers  a  great  choice  in  cuts  is  beef, 
hile  there  are  about  43  different  retail  beef  cuts  ranging  from  tongue 
o  tail  (oxtail) ,  most  large  markets  regularly  carry  about  25  different 
iresh  cuts.   Variety  meats,  like  liver,  kidney,  tripe  and  sweetbreads 
md  frozen  or  processed  meat  products  make  for  even  greater  variety. 
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March   26,    1964 

ipecial    to  Home  Advisers 

Some   Tips   and   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

'his  issue  features:   Clothes  Color  Choices  Depend  On  Personal  Color- 

.ng... Clean  Up  For  Spring... A  Little  Bleach  Goes  A  Long  Way...  More 

lothers  Work  Outside  The  Home  Than  Ever  Before — Why  Do  Middle-Class 

lothers  Work  Outside  The  Home?. . .What  Conditions  Facilitate  Mothers' 

Imployment? 

********** 

ilothes  Color  Choices  Depend 
)n  Personal  Coloring 

Spring  fashions  offer  a  change  of  pace  in  colors.   In  select- 
.ng  from  the  array,  many  women  question  which  colors  will  be  most  be- 
aming to  them. 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions,  Esther  Siemen,  University 
>f  Illinois  extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist,  gives  these 
>ointers: 

No  matter  which  colors  are  "popular,"  a  women's  personal  color- 
.ng  determines  which  colors  will  look  best.   Generally,  cool  colors  look 
>est  on  women  with  cool  coloring  and  warm  colors  look  best  on  women  with 
rarm  coloring.   This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  cool  type  can't 
rear  any  warm  colors  or  vice  versa.   An  individual  can  use  the  opposing 
:olors  as  accents  while  selecting  the  basic  colors  of  her  wardrobe  from 
:he  color  group  to  which  she  belongs. 
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Cool  colors  range  from  the  greens  to  the  violets.   The  warm 
:olors  range  from  red-violets  to  the  yellow-greens.   Women  who  have 
:ool  coloring  have  fair  skin  and  blush  toward  the  red-violet.   They  have 
[ray  or  blue  eyes  and  fair  or  black  hair.   Women  who  have  warm  coloring 
lave  a  warm  skin  tone  and  blush  toward  the  red-orange.   They  have  brown 
•yes,  and  their  hair  color  may  range  from  brown  to  blond. 

Women  who  have  a  mixture  of  cool  and  warm  coloring  generally 
iave  a  wider  choice  of  color  range  than  others.   However,  most  women 
:an  wear  a  wider  range  of  colors  than  they  realize.   Remember  that  color 
ilso  has  the  qualities  of  lightness  or  darkness  and  brightness  or  dull- 
less.   If  an  individual  can't  wear  bright  red,  for  example,  perhaps  she 
:an  wear  dull  dark  red. 

Light,  bright  colors  tend  to  make  a  woman  appear  larger  than 
she  is.   However,  so  can  black  and  other  dark  colors.   Any  color  that 
:ontrasts  drastically  with  a  woman's  natural  coloring  and  background 
:an  make  her  appear  larger.   Grayed  or  muted  colors  de-emphasize  a 
soman's  size. 

Older  people  may  need  brighter  colors  than  young  people.  Usu- 

illy,  black,  dull  browns  and  grays  don't  do  a  thing  for  the  older  woman. 

[f  worn,  these  colors  are  most  attractive  when  accented  with  a  brighter, 

Lighter  color,  especially  when  it  is  worn  near  the  face. 

********** 

?lean  Up  For  Spring 

Springtime  is  nature's  clean-up  time — a  time  when  winter's 
Dleak  landscape  is  displaced  by  the  green  of  renewing  life. 

You  can  help  nature  by  cleaning  up  your  farm  and  home,  giving 

four  property  a  new  look  and  making  it  a  safer  and  easier  place  to  live 

and  work  in. 

-more- 
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Here  are  some  suggestions  from 


county  home  adviser,  for  your  spring  clean-upr 

Pick  up  broken  glass,  rusty  tin  cans  and  loose  boards  with 
nails  in  them. 

Get  rid  of  the  trash  that's  accumulated  all  year,  and  clean 
up  that  old  lumber  piled  back  of  the  barn. 

Give  the  farm  shop  a  good  housecleaning.   Put  tools  in  order, 
and  assign  a  place  for  every  tool. 

Inspect  broken  and  worn  steps  and  stairs  for  repairs. 

Paint  or  repaint  shabby- looking  areas.   Trim  the  shrubbery 
and  plant  some  flowers. 

Give  everything  a  place,  and  keep  everything  in  place. 

********** 

h   Little  Bleach  Goes  A  Long  Way 

Bleaching  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  laundering  practices. 
It  may  remove  the  yellowing  associated  with  aging,  stains  and  dyes 
transferred  from  other  fabrics.   However,  bleach  will  not  remove  grease, 
soot  or  clay-type  soil. 

If  you  use  hot  soft  water  and  enough  detergent,  you  should 
not  need  to  bleach  more  often  than  every  fifth  to  fifteenth  laundering. 
With  strong  chlorine  bleaches,  bleaching  any  oftener  will  weaken  fabric 
strength  and.  shorten  wear  life. 

The  best  known  bleaches  are  those  that  contain  chlorine. 
These  bleaches  cannot  be  used  on  silk,  wool  or  acetate  and  should  be 
used  with  great  care  on  rayon,  since  it  is  already  weak.   Also,  these 
bleaches  yellow  or  weaken  many  wash-and-wear  cottons. 

-more- 
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Where  you  cannot  use  chlorine  bleaches,  you  can  probably  use 
peroxygen  bleaches.   These  bleaches  do  little  damage  but  are  less  effec- 
tive than  the  chlorine  types.   So  be  sure  to  treat  fabrics  when  stains 
are  fresh. 

The  color  removers  sold  by  home  dye  companies  are  also  often 
effective  bleaches.   Using  a  color  remover  is  often  the  best  way  to 
combat  the  graying  effect  of  dyes  picked  up  from  other  fabrics. 

Another  bleach  you  can  use  on  some  fabrics  is  hydrogen  per- 
oxide.  This  bleach  is  used  commercially  in  mills  to  whiten  wool  and 
silk.   These  fibers  gradually  become  creamy  white  with  use,  but  you  can 
whiten  them  again  with  the  bleach.   Buy  the  peroxide  in  the  10  percent 
concentration  sold  for  hair  use,  and  follow  the  directions  on  the  bottle 

********** 

tore  Mothers  Work  Outside 
rhe  Home  Than  Ever  Before 

Records  show  that  more  mothers  are  working  outside  the  home 

than  ever  before.   Three  of  every  five  women  who  work  are  married.  Two 

Df  every  five  working  mothers  have  at  least  one  child  under  18  years, 

reports  Mrs.  Shirley  Clark,  assistant  professor  of  family  relationships 

at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Clark  lists  four  reasons  for  this  upward  trends 

First,  economic  organization  in  the  United  States  is  changing. 

Homemakers  can  no  longer  do  many  of  their  duties  most  efficiently  or 

economically  themselves,  so  they  are  buying  many  goods  and  services  to 

replace  those  they  formerly  provided.   Fathers'  salaries  are  being  used 

in  greater  part  to  buy  these  goods  and  services.   This  change  not  only 

-more- 
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leans  that  the  family  may  need  more  income  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
ligh  standard  of  living,  but  it  also  means  that  mother  has  more  free 
:ime  for  employment. 

Second,  women  are  better  educated  now  than  ever.   Their  ad- 
vanced education  increases  their  usefulness  in  the  labor  force. 

Third,  mothers  have  fewer  children  now  than  they  had  100 
rears  ago.   The  average  number  of  children  per  family  in  1850  was  six; 
.n  1960  it  was  three.   Most  women  have  all  their  children  in  one  decade, 
[•he  average  woman  completes  her  family  at  age  26.   At  age  32  her  last 
:hild  is  in  school.   Therefore,  mothers  have  an  increased  period  of  em- 
>loyability. 

Fourth,  the  place  of  the  employed  mother  is  changing.   Society 

lS  questioning  the  stereotyped  ideas  that  the  mother  who  is  employed 

>utside  the  home  neglects  her  children  and  is  working  primarily  out  of 

ieed.   Most  women  in  the  middle  class  now  choose  employment  instead  of 

)eing  forced  into  it. 

********** 

7hy  Do  Middle-Class  Mothers 
fork  Outside  The  Home? 

Why  do  middle-class  mothers  want  to  work  outside  the  home? 

Mrs.  Shirley  Clark,  assistant  professor  of  family  relation- 
ships at  the  University  of  Illinois,  suggests  these  reasons: 

For  one  thing,  they  want  money.   They  are  not,  however,  work- 
ing to  help  the  family  achieve  or  maintain  a  subsistence  level  of  living 
father,  their  funds  help  to  increase  their  standard  of  living  or  main- 
tain a  high  standard.   Women  may  also  use  their  income  to  pay  the  debts 
If  credit  buying.   Or  they  may  want  to  buy  a  mink  coat,  a  dishwasher, 

Dr  a  dryer,  or  make  a  down  payment  on  a  house. 

-more- 
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Mothers  also  want  a  greater  sense  of  personal  achievement  than 
they  get  as  housewives  and  mothers.   Lack  of  money  reward  for  the  house- 
wife role  bothers  many  married  women.   The  evidence  of  achievement  at- 
tached to  large  salaries  in  the  business  world  may  make  a  housewife  feel 
that  she  is  incompetent. 

Cooking,  which  used  to  be  the  most  creative  of  household 
tasks,  no  longer  seems  to  take  specific  talents  beyond  following  direc- 
tions well.   The  repetition  of  washing,  ironing  and  cleaning  chores  may 
oe   boresome.   Middle-class  mothers  generally  do  more  cleaning  than  they 
leed  to  for  the  health  of  their  families  or  the  appearance  of  their 
lomes.   Mothers  who  are  working  by  choice  generally  report  that  they 
think  that  they  are  more  efficient  about  their  household,  tasks.   They 
find  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  do  these  tasks  since  they  have  been 
working. 

Education  and  the  need  for  achievement  seem  to  be  associated. 
Family  relationship  specialists  don't  know  whether  one  precedes  the 
Dther.   Probably  many  women  who  are  well  trained  or  well  educated  feel 
that  working  at  home  alone  doesn't  allow  them  to  live  up  to  their  po- 
tential skill.   They  may  feel  that  it's  a  waste  to  spend  all  their  time 
Dn  the  care  of  a  single  family. 

Working  outside  the  home  often  provides  a  welcome  contrast  to 
home  life.  The  woman's  working  day  starts  and  stops  at  set  times.  Work 
outside  the  home  involves  interaction  with  many  people.  Sometimes  just 
traveling  between  home  and  work  provides  a  welcome  change  of  scenery. 

In  their  day-to-day  experiences,  mothers  can  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  long-range  view  of  motherhood.   There  are  many  times  when 

-more- 
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a  mother  of  small  children  feels  that  she  is  irreplaceable.  But  she 
may  feel  lost  when  the  last  child  enters  school  and  she  is  left  with  a 
full  day  of  housework  instead  of  mothering  to  do.  It  is  possible  that 
the  greater  her  joys  as  a  mother,  the  more  empty  her  day  is  after  the 
children  are  in  school,  and  the  greater  her  motivation  to  work  outside 
home. 

If  she  has  felt  frustrated  at  being  tied  down  at  heme,  at 
having  suffered  the  loss  of  her  independence  for  a  number  of  years,  she 
may  be  eager  to  move  into  the  world  of  work  to  release  these  frustra- 
tions. 

********** 

What  Conditions  Facilitate  Mothers1  Employment? 

What  conditions  facilitate  mothers*  employment? 

Mrs.  Shirley  Clark,  assistant  professor  of  family  relation- 
ships at  the  University  of  Illinois,  lists  these  conditions: 

AVAILABLE  TIME  AND  ENERGY.   To  decide  whether  she  has  time 
for  outside  work,  a  mother  should  consider  how  much  time  it  takes  her 
to  fulfill  her  role  as  housewife  and  mother.   Of  course,  it  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  how  many  children  she  has.   The  more  children,  the 
more  time  she  will  spend  on  domestic  tasks.   If  a  mother  is  extensively 
involved  in  the  care  of  several  children,  she  may  have  little  energy 
left  over  to  spend  on  an  outside  job. 

POSITIVE  ATTITUDE  OF  HUSBAND  TOWARD  WIFE'S  EMPLOYMENT.  A  hus- 
band must  approve  of  his  wife's  employment,  or  it  will  be  difficult  for 
her  to  feel  that  she  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  working  away  from  home 

-more- 
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AVAILABLE  AIDS  FOR  HOME  AND  CHILD  CARE.   For  example,  quali- 
fied baby  sitters  must  be  available  and  their  charges  reasonable  if  the 
mother  is  to  join  the  labor  force  easily. 

FAVORABLE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  HERSELF.   A  mother  must  want  to 

rork  and  not  feel  guilty  about  working.   She  must  also  feel  confident 

:hat  the  mother-substitute  is  doing  an  adequate  job  of  caring  for  the 

:hildren. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  ...  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


April  2,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

This  issue  includes:   What  Are  Some  Trends  In  1964  Refrigerators?... 

Consider  Freezer  Space  Needs  In  Buying  Refrigerator .. .Accidents  Don't 

Just  Happen. . .Bike  Riding — Parents  Are  Responsible  For  Training. . .How 

To  Handle  Knits  In  Home  Sewing 

********** 

What  Are  Some  Trends  In  1964  Refrigerators? 

The  1964  refrigerators  provide  more  cubic  foot  storage  space 
and  yet  many  take  up  less  floor  space  than  older  models,  reports 

county  home  adviser.   This  is  achieved  through  improved 

design  and  thinner  walls  made  possible  by  new  and  better  insulation. 

The  smart,  slim-line  styling  makes  it  possible  now  to  line  up 
a  refrigerator  flush  with  cabinets  and  other  appliances. 

also  reports  that  the  present  trend  in  new 

refrigerator-freezers  is  the  two-door  combination  with  its  separately 
sealed  fresh  food  storage  section  and  a  separately  sealed  freezer  sec- 
tion.  In  these  models  the  two  compartments  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  insulation.   Each  compartment  has  its  own  cooling  coils,  con- 
trolled either  separately  or  by  one  control.   The  freezer  compartment 
is  designed  to  maintain  a  zero  temperature.   This  means  that  foods  can 
be  quick-frozen  and  kept  at  top  quality  for  long-term  storage. 

-more- 
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Improved  cooling  systems  in  the  new  combinations  maintain  the 
approved  temperatures  and  humidities  throughout  the  refrigerator  and 
Erreezer  sections.   A  third  zone  of  cold  in  many  models  is  the  "meat 
ceeper"  section,  which  maintains  a  lower  temperature  than  the  rest  of 
the  fresh  food  section  and  keeps  meats  and  cold  cuts  fresh  for  several 
lays  without  freezing.   Other  cold-keeping  features  of  some  new  models 
are  the  concealed  magnetic  gaskets  on  the  appliance  doors  to  assure  a 
:ight  seal. 

points  out  that  almost  every  manufacturer  of  the 

:ombination  refrigerator-freezers  has  no-frost  models.   Here  the  freezer 
section,  like  the  fresh  food  section,  needs  no  manual  defrosting  because 
?oth  sections  prevent  frost  formation.   This  year  more  models  in  the 
rtedium  price  range  as  well  as  the  top-of-the-line  have  this  feature. 
)ther  models  have  automatic  defrosting  in  the  fresh  foods  section  only. 

********** 

:onsider  Freezer  Space  Needs  In  Buying  Refrigerator 

If  a  refrigerator  is  on  your  shopping  list  for  spring,  you 
nay  be  wondering  which  type  to  buy. 

Sue  Herndon,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist,  points  out 
:hat  refrigerator  models  generally  fit  into  three  main  categories: 
(1)  all-refrigerator  with  a  minimum  of  freezer-storage  space,  (2)  re- 
frigerator with  a  sizable  freezer-storage  space  and  (3)  combination 
refrigerator-freezer  with  fresh  food  storage  space  and  a  true  freezer 
:ompartment  maintaining  a  zero  temperature. 

Which  of  these  types  will  best  answer  your  needs  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  amount  and  type  of  freezer  space  you  need  and  want 

-more- 
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All-refrigerators  with  room  for  two  or  three  ice  cube  trays 
nay  satisfy  you  if  you  need  maximum  fresh  food  storage  space  and  minimum 
frozen  food  storage  space,  especially  if  you  also  own  a  freezer  or  plan 
to  buy  one. 

If  you  buy  all  your  food  at  the  supermarket  already  frozen 
for  weekly  use,  a  refrigerator  with  a  freezer-storage  compartment  will 
probably  meet  your  needs.   However,  if  you  periodically  freeze  food 
from  your  garden,  you'll  need  some  true  freezer  space,  especially  if  you 
ion't  own  a  freezer. 

Whatever  type  of  freezer  compartment  you  prefer,  you' 11  find 
a  choice  of  location—at  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  refrigera- 
tor.  In  making  your  decision,  consider  how  much  food  you  have  to  store, 
iow  much  you  will  use  the  freezer  and  how  easily  you  can  reach  into  the 

freezer. 

********** 

Vccidents  Don1 t  Just  Happen 

Maybe  you  think  an  accident  "just  happened."   It  could,  of 
:ourse,  but  it  isn't  likely.   Most  accidents,  at  least  those  that  take 
place  in  our  homes,  are  caused  by  articles  that  are  out  of  place  or  in 
leed  of  repair,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
safety  specialist. 

Also,  many  accidents  occur  because  of  an  unsafe  practice,  done 
:arelessly  or  hurriedly  by  some  member  of  the  family. 

It  takes  family  cooperation  to  make  a  home  safe.   Each  member 
nust  do  his  share  of  replacing  used  articles  and  seeing  that  they  are 
in  good  repair.   Otherwise,  one  person's  good  intentions  may  be  tripped 

ap  by  another's  carelessness. 

-more- 
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Did  you  know  that  28,000  people  are  killed  each  year  in  their 
lomes?   And  that  over  three  million  more  are  injured,  many  of  them  seri- 
ously and  some  of  them  permanently? 

There  is  nothing  impossible  or  magic  about  being  safe.   Do 

things  the  right  way,  and  you  will  be  safe. 

********** 

3ike  Riding — Parents  Are  Responsible  For  Training 

Bike  riding  can  be  hazardous,  especially  for  young  children. 
Et  is  parents'  responsibility  to  see  that  their  youngsters  know  traffic 
rules  before  they  take  to  the  street  or  highway,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett, 
Jniversity  of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist. 

Teaching  our  children  to  ride  bikes  carefully,  courteously 
ind  thoughtfully  will  help  to  protect  them  from  possible  accidents, 
[•here  are  a  few  rules  that  all  children  should  know  before  swinging  onto 
j  new  bike. 

An  important  rule  to  learn  early  is  that  a  bike  must  be  kept 
Ln  good  repair  to  be  truly  safe.   This  means  that  headlights  and  rear 
reflectors,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bike,  are  in  working  order. 

Learning  and  using  hand  signals  applies  to  bike  riders  as  well 
is  to  their  parents  when  they  drive  the  family  car.   Free  rides,  whether 
Lt's  two  on  a  bike  or  hitching  to  a  car  or  truck,  pave  the  way  to  se- 
rious accidents. 

Impress  children  with  their  responsibility  for  safety  to 

rheraselves  and  others  as  they  ride  bikes. 

********** 

Low  To  Handle  Knits  In  Home  Sewing 

With  so  many  new  kinds  of  knitted  fabrics  available  by  the 

rard,  many  women  will  want  to  add  knitted  garments  to  their  wardrobes 

:his  spring. 

-more- 
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Luckily,  they* 11  find  that  knits  are  easier  to  work  with  to- 
day than  ever  before,  says  Mrs.  Annette  Raubenheimer,  University  of 
Illinois  home  economist.   She  explains  that  most  knitted  fabrics  on  the 
narket  are  double  knits,  which  are  essentially  jerseys  knitted  with  a 
double  stitch  to  give  double  thickness  and  body.   Double  knits  combine 
the  traditional  drapability  and  supple  fit  of  jerseys  with  new  shape 
retention  and  ease  of  sewing. 

Mrs.  Raubenheimer  makes  these  suggestions  for  handling  knits: 

In  general,  handle  these  fabrics  as  you  would  a  regular  woven 
fabric.   In  some  cases  you'll  need  to  use  a  little  extra  care. 

Be  sure  to  cut  the  pattern  pieces  on  the  straight  grain  of 
the  fabric  so  that  it  will  drape  and  fall  gracefully.   Since  knitted 
fabrics  are  often  sold  in  tubular  form,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  the  grain  line.   The  giain  line  is  the  rib  of  the  knit,  and 
lot  necessarily  the  fold  line. 

Before  cutting  out  the  pattern,  see  that  the  fold  is  not  in 
the  center  of  the  pieces.   The  original  fold  line  in  the  fabric  is  often 
difficult  to  press  out.   One  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  refold  the 
fabric  before  laying  out  the  pattern. 

Completely  underline  loosely  knitted  fabrics  with  a  light- 
weight fabric,  such  as  China  silk  or  a  similar  commercial  lining  fabric, 
to  keep  the  knit  from  stretching.   Some  features,  like  bloused  bodices, 
gathered  skirts  and  sleeves,  fall  more  softly  if  they  are  not  lined.  How- 
ever, a  lining  will  always  help  to  keep  the  shape  of  fitted  bodices  and 

slim  skirts  and  give  them  longer  wear. 

Stay-stitch  curves  and  bias  edges  on  both  the  knit  and  the 
Lining.   It  is  also  often  advisable  to  stay  curved  shoulder  and  waist- 
line seams  with  seam  tape  or  ribbon  to  prevent  stretching  or  popping  in 
these  areas.   An  inner  waistband  will  help  to  support  the  weight  of  the 

skirt. 

-more- 
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For  stitching  knits,  use  silk  or  Taslan  thread,  about  a  num- 
ber 14  needle  on  the  machine  and  12  to  15  stitches  per  inch.   In  an  un- 
ined  garment  or  in  seams  where  a  stay  has  not  been  used,  stretch  seams 
lightly  while  stitching  to  give  them   resiliency.   If  you  have  a  zig- 
ag  stitch  attachment,  use  a  slight  zigzag  stitch  to  allow  for  some 
tretch. 

Double  knits  tailor  beautifully  and  keep  their  softness.  Face 
ulky  knits  with  a  lighter  weight  fabric  to  insure  crisp,  flat  edges, 
ron-on  interfacings  are  particularly  good  with  knitted  fabrics,  since 
hey  fuse  with  the  outer  fabric  to  stabilize  the  area  for  buttonholes, 
ipper  plackets,  necklines,  pockets  and  belts. 

The  care  of  knitted  garments  depends  partly  on  fiber  content, 
n  most  cases  drycleaning  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  laundering, 
ven  though  some  of  the  cotton  double  knits  are  washable,  they  often 
oose  shape  in  the  process. 

In  pressing,  use  the  same  techniques  as  for  woven  fabrics  of 

imilar  fiber  content. 
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April  9,  1964 
pecial  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

'his  issue  contains:   Fabrics  With  Surface  Interest  Take  Lead. ..How  To 

elect  Patterns  For  Spring  Fabrics. .. Shop  For  New  Ranges  With  Your  Needs 

n  Mind. ..Guard  Against  Falls  In  The  Home 

********** 

abrics  With  Surface  Interest  Take  Lead 

Fabrics  with  surface  interest  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  spring 
ashions,  reports  Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  tex- 
iles  and  clothing  specialist. 

Shoppers  should  be  seeing  lots  of  fabrics — either  woven  or 
rinted — that  are  attention  getters.   Some  of  the  fabrics  that  are  prom- 
nent  in  yard-goods  departments  are  tweeds,  novelty  weaves,  slub- surface 
iabrics,  piques,  printed  corduroys,  velveteens,  seersuckers  and  crepes. 

Miss  Siemen  suggests  that  these  fabrics  show  off  to  best  ad- 
'antage  in  garments  made  from  patterns  having  simple  lines  and  limited 
learning.   Usually  the  more  ornate  the  fabric,  the  simpler  the  design 
ihould  be  for  the  most  satisfactory  effect.   A  complicated  design  just 
lets  lost. 

Miss  Siemen  reports  that  the  list  of  fabrics  that  are  "big 
»ewsu  this  spring  also  includes  open-weave  woolens,  open  laces,  Otto- 
mans, knits  and  stretch  fabrics.   She  also  points  out  that  the  homespun 

md  leather  look  will  again  be  popular. 

********** 
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ow  To  Select  Patterns 
or  Spring  Fabrics 

Correct  pattern  selection  makes  sewing  easier  and  the  finished 
rticles  more  professional  looking,  says  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of 
llinois  extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist. 

According  to  Miss  Mead,  the  pattern  should  complement  the 
sauty  of  the  fabric.   For  example,  if  the  fabric  is  soft  and  flowing* 
tie  lines  of  the  pattern  design  should  include  gathering,  soft  pleating 
c  draping.   A  firm  fabric  calls  for  a  pattern  with  tailored  lines  and 
etails. 

A  pattern  should  also  lend  itself  to  the  fabric  characteris- 
ics.   Some  fabrics  stretch  easily;  others  have  very  little  give  and 
ake  it  hard  to  fit  pieces  together  smoothly. 

Miss  Mead  gives  these  guides  to  selecting  patterns  for  some 
f  the  popular  spring  fabrics: 

STRETCH  FABRICS.   In  these  fabrics,  the  stretch  is  designed 
or   comfort  and  ease  of  movement.   Fit  the  pattern  with  the  same  ease 
s  you  would  for  a  non-stretch  fabric.   Stretch  fabrics  aren't  meant  to 
ct  as  a  girdle. 

There  are  a  few  patterns  that  are  designed  specifically  for 
tretch  fabrics.   However,  you  can  use  any  pattern.   Just  think  about 
tiich  direction  you  want  the  garment  to  stretch — up  and  down  or  side- 
ays — and  select  a  fabric  that  stretches  the  desired  way.   Or  make  sure 
ou  can  lay  the  pattern  in  the  desired  direction. 

EASY-CARE  FABRICS.   These  fabrics  don't  have  much  "give/"  so 
atterns  that  are  sleeveless  or  that  have  sleeves  as  part  of  the  bodice 
ill  be  easier  to  handle  than  those  with  set-in  sleeves.   Styles  with 

-more- 
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ew  seams  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.   Easy-care  fabrics  also 
ucker  at  the  seams  more  readily  than  some  other  fabrics,  so  avoid  pat- 
erns  that  require  top  stitching. 

This  group  of  fabrics  includes  some  flamboyant  prints  this 
eason.   Many  patterns  are  designed  with  these  prints  in  mind  and  have 
ew  construction  lines.   Watch  for  up-and-down  designs  and  placement  of 
esign  on  the  figure. 

MOHAIR.   In  a  mohair  garment,  interest  centers  on  the  fabric, 
articularly  its  texture.   Choose  a  simple  pattern  with  few  construction 
ines.   Bound  buttonholes  and  cut-in  pockets  are  difficult  to  handle 
nd  may  not  show  up  well  because  of  the  fluffy  texture. 

If  the  mohair  is  knitted,  avoid  patterns  with  circular  skirts 
nd  bias  seams.   This  fabric  doesn't  handle  on  the  crosswise  like  a 
oven  fabric,  so  avoid  horizontal  pattern  lines,  such  as  yokes. 

LACE.   The  lace  design  is  the  center  of  interest.   Don't  spoil 
t  by  cutting  it  up  with  many  seams  or  darts. 

SHEERS.  Choose  styles  that  are  specifically  designed  for 
heers.  Remember  that,  in  using  these  fabrics,  the  wrong  side  is  visi- 
le through  the  fabric.  Either  double  the  fabric  to  eliminate  hems  and 
acings  or  use  bound  instead  of  faced  edges.  Seam  finishes  like  French 
earns  are  inconspicuous  and  control  fraying.  You  may  need  to  buy  extra 
abric  and  adjust  cutting  if  you  want  to  use  the  fabric  double  or  make 
deep  hem. 

********** 
hop  For  New  Ranges  With  Your  Needs  In  Mind 

If  a  new  range  is  on  your  shopping  list  for  spring  and  you're 
ndecided  about  which  model  to  buy,  it  may  help  to  compare  the  choices 
ith  your  personal   and  family  needs  and  wants. 

-more- 
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Sue  Herndon,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist,  suggests 
msidering  the  features  of  ranges  in  light  of  your  present  and  expected 
►oking  habits.   Remember  that  no  matter  how  attractive  features  may 
sem  or  be  for  others,  they  can  be  a  costly  waste  if  you  find  them  in- 
mvenient  or  impractical. 

To  help  you  review  your  situation,  Miss  Herndon  suggests  this 
ieck-list: 

How  important  is  the  price  tag?   Top-of- the- line  models  may 
ve  you  added  convenience  and  extra  features,  but  may  not  do  any  bet- 
ir  job  of  basic  food  preparation  than  the  less  expensive  models. 

What  kind  of  cooking — surface  or  oven — do  you  do  most  fre- 
iently?   Do  you  frequently  bake  in  quantity?   How  does  a  range  fit  into 
»ur  entertaining  plans?   Features  that  you'll  use  infrequently  can  be 
i  extravagance,  especially  if  your  funds  are  limited. 

What  features  on  your  present  range  do  you  like  and  use  most? 
iuld  you  like  these  repeated  on  your  new  range?  What  features  would 
>u  like  to  add?   For  example,  if  you  have  learned  to  use  small  thermo- 
atically  controlled  appliances  daily  or  weekly,  you  may  wish  to  buy  a 
mge  with  a  thermostatically  controlled  unit  or  burner.   But  if  the 
tall  appliances  continue  to  serve  your  needs,  such  a  unit  or  burner 
i  the  range  may  add  needless  cost. 

Do  you  find  quickly  prepared  meals  "a  must"  because  you  are 

isy?   Automatic  controls  on  ranges  can  increase  the  flexibility  of 

sal  preparation  and  provide  facilities  for  time-releasing  oven  meals. 

:udies  show  that  only  a  small  percent  of  those  now  owning  time- 

mtrolled  automatic  oven  equipment  use  this  feature.   Yet  it  increases 
le  initial  cost  of  the  range  considerably.   Be  sure  that  this  feature 
.ts  into  your  pattern  of  living  and.  needs  before  buying  a  range  that 
icludes  it. 

-more- 
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Do  you  plan  to  move  soon?   If  so,  a  built-in  range  will  be  a 
poorer  choice  than   a  free-standing  model.   Once  installed,  built-in 
ranges  become  part  of  the  kitchen  structure  and  cannot  move  with  you  to 
a  new  house.   The  same  thing  applies  to  some  "drop-in"  models  that  are 
)ecoming  popular  for  space-saving  kitchens.   Many  of  the  new  "eye-level" 
jnd  "drop- in"  models  that  fit  into  cabinet  areas  have  unfinished  end 
panels.   If  you  move  into  a  new  location,  you  may  find  one  or  both  sides 
jf  the  range  exposed  and  will  need  to  have  the  end  panels  custom- 
cinished  to  match  the  front. 

Where  will  the  range  be  placed?   How  much  space  do  you  have? 

Consider  both  the  floor  and  the  wall  space.   If  you  choose  a  model  that 

Ls  smaller  than  the  range  you  now  have,  how  can  you  use  the  extra  space 

efficiently?  Or  will  it  simply  become  a  dirt  catcher? 

********** 

Suard  Against  Falls  In  The  Home 

The  most  common  of  all  home  accidents  is  falls.   Falls  ac- 
:ount  for  about  one-half  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  home  accidents. 
Phis  makes  a  bad  spill  "Enemy  Number  One,"  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist. 

There  are  lots  of  conditions  and  home  practices  that  may  cause 
a  fall.   Many  of  the  hazards  aren't  things  that  you  can  see  at  a  glance, 
rhey  have  to  be  hunted  out  and  corrected.   Others  are  simply  the  manner 
Ln  which  a  task  or  movement  is  carried  out. 

A  good  way  to  start  guarding  against  falls  in  the  home  is  to 
give  your  equipment  a  safety  check. 

A  sound  ladder  is  an  asset  to  any  household,  but  if  it   is 

wobbly,  top-heavy,  worn  out  or  placed  unsafely,  it  is  one  of  the  hazards 

that  needs  your  prompt  attention.   Using  a  makeshift  ladder  of  chairs, 

boxes  or  anything  else  that  happens  to  be  near  at  hand  creates  an  even 

worse  hazard. 

-more- 
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To  avoid  a  fall  in  walking  over  a  slippery  floor,  remove  its 
slippery  covering.   Immediately  wipe  up  liquids,  fats,  food  and  other 
things  that  are   spilled  on  floors. 

Inadequate  lighting  causes  its  share  of  home  accidents.   Make 
sure  that  all  of  your  work  area  is  well  lighted.   To  be  able  to  avoid 
hazards,  you  have  to  be  able  to  see  them. 

********** 

Note;   The  1964  Spring  Clean-up  Week  publication  that  has  recently  come 

to  your  desk  from  the  Federal  Extension  Service  contains  many  ideas 

that  you  can  adapt  for  press  and  radio  use. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


April  16,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

rhis  issue  contains:   How  To  Remove  Mildew. . .Discard  Worn  Extension 

:ords. . .Consider  Ease  Of  Appliance  Repair  When  Buying 

********** 

low  To  Remove  Mildew 

If  your  clothing  and  household  furnishings  have  been  subjected 
:o  unusually  wet  weather  this  winter,  it*s  wise  to  act  now  to  protect 
:hem  from  mildew. 

Mold  that  causes  mildew  thrives  in  damp,  warm,  poorly  aired 
)laces.   So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  open  everything  up  and  let  the  air 
and  sunshine  in. 

If  you  see  mildew  on  your  clothing  or  upholstered  furniture, 
>rush  it  off  before  it  has  a  chance  to  weaken  or  rot  the  material.   Then 
sun  and  air  the  fabrics  thoroughly. 

Vacuum  mattress,  rugs  and  carpets  carefully  to  draw  out  all 
)f  the  mold.   Use  an  electric  heater  and  a  fan  to  carry  away  moist  air. 

Sponge  mildewed  rugs  and  carpets  with  soapsuds  or  a  rug  sham- 
poo.  Dry  in  the  sun  if  possible. 

Use  a  low-pressure  spray  containing  a  fungicide  to  get  rid  of 
nusty  odors. 

More  information  on  preventing  and  removing  mildew  is  given  in 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  68.   Ask  your 

county  home  adviser  for  a  copy. 

********** 
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Discard  Worn  Extension  Cords 

As  you  spruce  up  your  home  this  spring,  take  time  to  check 
your  extension  cords.   And  toss  out  those  that  show  signs  of  wear,  rec- 
ommends   ,  county  home  adviser. 

By  this  practice  you'll  spare  yourself  the  frustrations  and 
hazards  of  short  circuits  or  complete  failures  in  your  cords. 

Some  signs  of  wear  are  fraying  on  fabric  covering  and  brittle- 
ness  or  cracks  in  rubber  covering. 

While  you're  checking  the  cord  covering,  take  a  look  at  the 
plugs.   Those  that  have  loose  or  bare  wires  need  repairing. 

Remember,  too,  that  extension  cords  usually  do  not  have  the 

capacity  to  carry  more  than  one  appliance.   If  you  have  more  than  one 

appliance  on  a  cord,  you  probably  need  more  wall  outlets. 

********** 

Consider  Ease  Of  Appliance 
Repair  When  Buying 

Look  ahead  to  service  needs  when  buying  small  electrical  ap- 
pliances for  wedding  gifts. 

,  county  home  adviser,  points  out 

that  the  ease  of  obtaining  needed  repairs  can  make  or  break  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  appliance. 

She  recommends  that  buyers  of  wedding  gifts  help  protect  newly- 
weds   against   repair  headaches  by  (1)  choosing  nationally  recognized 
brandname  products  and  (2)  buying  from  a  dealer  with  a  reputation  for 
reliable  service. 

Nationally  recognized  manufacturers  guarantee  factory  service 

for  their  products.   This  is  protection  for  the  family  that  moves  away 

from  its  purchase  dealer. 

-more- 
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More  and  more  manufacturers  are  providing  service  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.   Buyers  may  check  the  location  of  service 
centers  along  with  information  on  warranties  or  guarantees. 

Local  dealers  who  provide  good  service  or  will  send  appliances 

to  the  service  center  offer  extra  convenience  to  the  user. 

********** 

Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

In  shopping  for  new  ranges,  many  women  look  for  features  that 

nake  cleaning  easy.   According  to  Sue  Herndon,  University  of  Illinois 

lome  economist,  most  manufacturers  offer  doors  that  either  drop  down 

sr  come  off,  oven  interiors  that  pull  out  for  easy  accessibility  and 

[replaceable  aluminum  foil  liners  for  oven  interiors.   One  manufacturer 

nakes  Teflon-coated  oven  panels  to  reduce  sticking  and  burning  and  thus 

Increase  ease  of  cleaning.   Another  has  a  model  on  which  oven  doors  may 

oe   locked,  temperature  increased  and  spill-overs  burned  off.   In  this 

nodel,  the  fumes  and  waste  pass  through  a  special-type  filter. 

********** 

Here  are  some  pointers  from  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of  Illi- 
nois extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist,  for  sewing  on  stretch 
fabrics: 

Spread  the  fabric  taut  and  let  it  relax  before  laying  out  the 
pattern.   Use  sharp  pins  and  pin  often  in  laying  on  the  pattern.   Sharp 
scissors  are  a  must  for  cutting.   Transfer  pattern  markings  to  fabric 
tfith  either  tracing  paper  or  tailor  tacks,  depending  on  the  type  of  fab- 
ric.   Avoid  stretching  edges  of  fabric  when  basting.   Sew  with  a  bal- 
anced machine  tension,  using  small  stitches  and  stretching  the  fabric 
slightly  as  you  sew.   Use  textured  nylon  thread  (Taslan)  or  regular 
cotton  thread.   A  machine   zigzag  stitch  allows  more  "give"  in  the  seam 
than  does  a  regular  cotton  stitch.   If  you  line  garments,  use  stretch 
fabric  rather  than  regular  linings. 
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April    23,    1964 
ipecial    to  Home   Advisers 

Some   Tips  And   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

********  ** 

tretch  Fabrics  Provide 
lexibility  In  Menswear 

In  menswear,  stretch  fabrics  are  being  used  to  provide  the 
aximum  amount  of  flexibility  for  complete  comfort,  reports  Marjorie 
ohn,  University  of  Illinois  extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist. 

She  points  out  that  for  men's  garments  stretch  fibers  are  us- 
ally  woven  in  the  fill,  giving  the  stretchability  in  width  rather  than 
n  length.   The  amount  of  stretch  in  a  fabric  can  vary  considerably, 
epending  on  its  intended  function  in  the  finished  garment.   For  exam- 
le,  less  stretch  is  needed  in  a  suit  than  in  a  golf  jacket. 

While  a  suit  made  of  a  stretch  fabric  may  at  first  look  no 

afferent  from  any  other  suit,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  way  it 

moves"  and  in  the  way  it  looks  after  wearing.   A  jacket  will  adjust  to 

ersons  of  various  physical  shapes  within  a  given  size,  and  it  will 

wist  and  turn  with  the  wearer  without  strain.   Trousers  have  more 

give"  in  such  spots  as  knees  and  seat  and  recover  their  shape  quickly 

fter  long  periods  of  sitting.   They  also  need  less  pressing  than  non- 

tretch  trousers  because  the  stretch  qualities  of  the  fabric  eliminate 

itrain  on  trouser  creases. 

To  what  extent  stretch  fabrics  will  be  used  in  menswear  is  a 

[uestion.   Some  manufacturers  acclaim  them  as  the  next  major  step  in 

len's  clothing.   Others  take  a  "let's  wait  and  see"  attitude,  reports 

liss  Sohn. 

********** 
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Some  Bits  and  Pieces  About  Sewing 

Here  are  some  pointers  from  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of  Il- 
linois extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist,  for  sewing  easy-care 
fabrics: 

These  fabrics  require  a  sharp,  fine  sewing  machine  needle,  as 
i/ell  as  sharp  shears  and  pins.   For  cottons  the  sewing  machine  stitch 
should  be  shorter  than  regular,  but  for  synthetics  it  should  be  longer, 
ifou  may  have  to  loosen  the  tension  to  get  a  balanced  stitch.   Sewing  at 
an  even  pace  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  than  sewing  rapidly. 
Dnce  seams  are  pressed  on  synthetic  fabrics,  the  crease  is  difficult  to 
:hange.   It  is  difficult  to  press  seams  flat  on  treated  cottons.   Moist 
leat  will  help.   White  vinegar  applied  sparingly  along  the  crease  line 
?f  a  treated  cotton  will  soften  the  finish  so  the  seamstress  can  press 
3ut  the  crease. 

**  ******** 

Sheer  fabrics  cover  a  wide  range  of  weaves  and  textures,  most 
Df  which  are  easily  handled.   But  one  of  these  fabrics,  chiffon,  needs 
some  special  "know-how." 

Here  are  some  suggestions  from  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of 
Ellinois  extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist. 

Lay  the  fabric  over  a  sheet  covered  cutting  table  or  board  to 
prevent  the  chiffon  from  slipping  off-grain.   Snip  the  selvage  every  few 
inches,  since  it  is  woven  tighter  than  the  rest  of  the  material.   Use 
sharp  pins,  and  pin  often  in  laying  on  the  pattern.   Cut  as  many  layers 
for  each  pattern  piece  as  desired.   Three  is  the  maximum  for  slim  styles 
rhere  is  no  limit  for  wide  skirts. 
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Mark  each  layer  separately,  and  place  identical  layers  together. 

Jaste  and  press  layers  together  before  stitching  seams.   Make  French 

leams  wherever  possible.   Use  deep  or  rolled  hems  and  bind  edges  with 

louble  bias. 

********** 

In  making  garments  from  lace  fabrics  it  is  usually  best  to 
inderline  the  fabric  with  another  fabric  such  as  tulle,  chiffon,  batiste, 
awn  or  net,  says  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of  Illinois  extension  tex- 
iles  and  clothing  specialist. 

Avoid  facing  lace  garments  with  the  same  fabric  as  the  garment. 

nstead,  bind  or  face  edges  with  one  of  the  underlining   fabrics.   Use 

he  finished  edge  of  the  lace  for  hems  and  neck  edges  whenever  possible. 

'or  straight  hems,  horsehair  braid  is  a  good  finish.   It  is  inconspic- 

ious  yet  gives  firmness.   Baste  very  sheer  lace  over  tissue  paper  and 

;ew  with  a  medium  long  machine  stitch.   Straight  seams  should  be  as  fine 

ind  inconspicuous  as  possible.   Double  stitch  and  trim  close  to  second 

Pitching. 
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April  30,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

This  issue  contains  highlights  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Food  and  Home  Fair  For  Consumers. 

********** 

Packaged  Produce  Better,  Says  USDA 

Your  best  buy  in  fresh  produce  is  often  a  packaged  rather  than 
an  unpackaged  item,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  researchers  reported 
at  the  recent  USDA  Food  and  Home  Fair  for  Consumers.   Apples,  carrots, 
cauliflower  and  many  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — whether  bagged 
or  in  film-wrapped  trays — remain  in  better  condition  because  they  are 
handled  less  and  receive  more  protection  from  bruising  during  shipment 
than  unpackaged  produce. 

Trimmed  and  cleaned  packaged  produce  is  both  a  convenience  to 
the  homemaker  and  a  money-saver.   The  heavier  untrimmed  produce  would 
cost  more  to  ship  and  could,  increase  retail  prices. 

New  packaging  films  are  being  developed  that  may  improve  pro- 
tection for  produce.   Some  of  the  new  films  are  as  soft  as  those  now  in 
use.   Others  are  crisp  and  crinkly.   Both  types  do  a  good  job,  so  base 
your  purchase  on  the  looks  of  the  product  rather  than  on  the  kind  of 

film  wrap. 
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Tomorrow1 s  Foods- - Today 

Mashed  sweet  potatoes  mixed  in  two  minutes?  Yes,  it's  possi- 
ble with  the  new  instant  sweet  potato  flakes  developed  by  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  utilization  research.   They're  already  on  the 
shelves  in  some  supermarkets. 

Visitors  at  the  USDA  Food  and  Home  Fair  for  Consumers  saw  and 
received  samples  of  new  foods  from  USDA  research.   They  heard  about 
others  now  being  developed. 

There's  a  new,  dry  whole  milk  that  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
water  to  make  a  fresh-tasting,  nutritious  beverage.   This  product,  made 
by  a  process  called,  foam-spray  drying,  stores  easily  without  refrigera- 
tion and  reduces  transportation  costs. 

Other  new  processed  foods  designed  by  the  USDA  to  give  home- 
makers  more  leisure  without  sacrificing  quality  or  attractiveness  in- 
clude a  new  frozen  concentrated  apple  juice  and  citrus  juice  powders 
that  can  be  stored  at  room  temperature. 

USDA  crop  scientists  are  also  working  to  give  consumers  what 

they  want  in  food.   In  the  offing  are  small  hybrid  watermelons  without 

seeds,  potatoes  that  won't  turn  green  in  the  market  and  sweet  corn  with 

more  "sweet." 

********** 

A  Kitchen  For  The  Lady  In  Motion 

A  kitchen  designed  to  reduce  stooping,  reaching  and  walking  to 

the  minimum  was  featured  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  recent 

Food  and  Home  Fair  for  Consumers. 

The  energy-saving  kitchen  was  developed  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  housing  specialists  who  studied  the  motions  used  by  women 
performing  various  chores.   The  mix  counter  and  sink  are  arranged  so 
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that  the  lady  of  the  house  may  sit  or  stand  comfortably  at  either  place. 

The  storage  cabinet  is  slanted  so  that  upper  shelves  jut  outward  and  are 

easy  to  reach.   The  tired  housewife  can  move  from  one  area  to  another 

while  sitting  on  a  swinging  stool.   She  can  reach  the  top  shelf  while 

sitting  down.   The  cabinet  also  saves  bumped  heads;  it  has  a  sliding 

folding  door  instead  of  one  that  swings  outward. 

********** 

Pitfalls  In  Building  A  Home 

At  the  Food  and  Home  Fair  for  Consumers,  a  housing  credit  spe- 
cialist of  the  U.  So  Department  of  Agriculture  explained  some  points  to 
keep  in  mind  when  planning  to  build  a  new  home. 

Make  allowances  in  budgeting  for  the  new  and  increased  costs 
of  keeping  a  home.   Such  costs  include  property  taxes,  insurance,  fuel 
and  perhaps  new  furniture. 

You  can  obtain  house  plans  from  many  sources — through  a  private 
firm,  newspapers,  magazines,  lumberyards  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.   Whatever   the  source,  make  sure  your  plan  meets  your  needs, 

In  shopping  for  credit  on  a  new  home,  try  several  lenders  to 

get  the  best  terms.   Deal  with  a  reputable  builder.   To  avoid  problems, 

reach  a  firm  advance  agreement  on  cost  with  the  builder. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


May  28,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Pre-Drycleaning  Care  Is  Important  Aid... Proper  Use  Of  Fabric  Softener 
Helps  Guarantee  Success. . .Refreezing  Thawed  Foods  Alters  Quality. . .Wash 
Blankets  Before  Storage. . .Children  In  Cars  Need  Extra  Precautions. . .Are 
Artificial  Sweeteners  Safe  For  Use  By  "Normal"  Persons? 

********** 

Pre-Drycleaning  Care  Is  Important  Aid 

When  you  take  your  winter .garments  to  the  drycleaner,  it's 
wise  to  alert  him  to  spots  and  stains. 

Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  textiles  and 
clothing  specialist,  points  out  that  pinning  a  small  piece  of  paper  on 
each  spot  is  one  way  to  mark  it  clearly. 

It's  also  wise  to  empty  all  pockets  and  remove  non-cleanable 
buttons,  belts  and  trims  before  sending  garments  to  the  cleaner.   And 
it's  helpful  to  tell  the  drycleaner  what  fibers  the  fabric  contains. 

********** 

Proper  Use  Of  Fabric  Softener  Helps  Guarantee  Success 

Fabric  softeners  work  on  many  household  articles  if  used  cor- 
rectly.  This  means  in  the  last  rinse  water,  reports  Mrs.  Ruth  Galbraith, 
University  of  Illinois  home  economist. 

Otherwise  you  are  apt  to  get  an  undesirable  reaction  between 
the  detergent  and  the  softener. 
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Fabric  softeners  leave  an  invisible  deposit  on  the  fibers  and 
lubricate  the  fabric,  causing  the  fibers  to  slide  over  themselves.   As 
a  result,  treated  fabrics  are  softer  and  fluffier  than  untreated  ones. 
This  effect  is  especially  important  if  you  are  line-drying  laundry. 

Bath  towels,  diapers  and  sheets  are  among  the  articles  that 
benefit  from  using  softeners.   The  selvages  on  sheets  don't  curl  so  much, 
and  they  are  easier  to  iron  than  untreated  sheets. 

Fabric  softeners  are  also  good  anti-static  agents.  Therefore, 
they  help  to  reduce  clinging  of  such  garments  as  Orion  or  Acrilan  sweat- 
ers and  nylon  slips. 

If  the  fabric  tends  to  yellow  after  use  of  a  fabric  softener, 
washing  several  times  without  it  may  remedy  the  situation.   Also,  if  ar- 
ticles become  less  absorbent  because  of  too  much  softener  build-up,  they 
may  need  to  be  washed  occasionally  without  the  softener. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  reminds  users  that  fabric  softeners  have  no  re- 
lation to  water  softeners.   Hard  water  remains  hard — with  or  without 

fabric  softener. 

********** 

Refreezing  Thawed  Foods  Alters  Quality 

When  a  frozen  food  thaws  in  your  home — by  accident  or  other- 
wise— it  is  not  always  necessary  to  discard  it. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  food  has  not  risen  above  ordinary 
refrigerator  temperatures  (40  degrees  F.),  you  may  consider  refreezing 
it,  provided  it  has  acceptable  color,  odor  and  texture. 

The  process  of  refreezing  in  itself  introduces  no  hazard.   If 
the  partially  thawed  food  is  safe  to  eat,  it  is  safe  to  refreeze. 
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Here  are  facts  about  refreezing  from  research  by  the  USDA  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  and  other  agencies: 

A  rise  in  a  food' s  temperature  up  to  thawing  impairs  color, 
flavor  and  texture,  and  the  refreezing  period  causes  further  loss  in 
quality.   If  the  thawing  time  has  been  short  enough,  there  may  be  enough 
quality  left  to  justify  refreezing. 

No  health  hazard  is  involved  if  the  temperature  of  the  food 
has  not  risen  above  ordinary  refrigerator  temperatures.   Food  poison- 
ing bacteria  have  never  been  found  to  grow  at  temperatures  below  38  de- 
crees F.   Other  bacteria  can  grow  slowly  at  these  or  even  lower  tempera- 
tures.  They  cause  off-odors  and  off-flavors  that  spoil  foods  but  do  not 
:ause  food  poisoning. 

********** 

flash  Blankets  Before  Storage 

Now  is  the  time  to  store  your  winter  blankets  for  the  summer. 
But  before  you  pack  them  away,  it's  wise  to  wash  or  dryclean  them  if 
they  show  signs  of  soil. 

,  county  home  adviser,  gives 

this  information  about  washing  blankets: 

Blankets  made  of  synthetics,  such  as  Acrilan,  Orion,  Creslan 
and  Dynel,  can  be  machine-washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  mild  suds.   They 
need  only  three  to  five  minutes  of  agitation.   Dryer  drying  at  medium 
or  low  heat  will  help  to  renew  the  nap. 

Cotton  blankets  can  be  washed  similarly  to  sheets. 

Rayon  blankets  require  careful  laundering  with  a  short  cycle 
and  low  agitation.  Rayon  blankets  tend  to  lose  their  original  body  in 
laundering,  so  don't  be  surprised  if  your  rayon  blanket  gets  limp.   The 
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nap  on  both  cotton  and  rayon  blankets  tends  to  flatten  during  use  and 

laundering  because  these  fibers  lack  resilience. 

Wool  blankets  can  be  machine-washed.   However,  to  control  the 
shrinkage,  handle  and  agitate  them  as  little  and  as  gently  as  possible. 

In  most  cases  dryer-drying  causes  wool  blankets  to  shrink  more 
than  air-drying  does.   So,  if  possible,  hang  blankets  outside  in  the 
shade  over  several  lines  to  dry. 

For  specific  instructions  about  laundering  any  kind  of  blanket, 
check  the  label  from  the  blanket  and  your  washing  machine  instruction 
manual. 

Brushing  blankets  before  and  after  storing  renews  their  nap. 
Brushing  is  important  because  the  thickness  of  the  nap  determines  the 
warmth  of  the  blanket. 

********** 

Children  In  Cars  Need  Extra  Precautions 

A  few  special  precautions  when  children  ride  in  your  car  can 
help  to  guarantee  an  accident-free  trip,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  University 
of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist. 

Lock  the  back  doors  to  prevent  little  children  from  opening  the 
doors  en  route.   For  extra  safety,  install  an  outside  latch  to  keep  'he 
doors  from  being  opened  from  the  inside. 

Doors  can  also  cause  trouble  when  you're  stopped.   Be  sure  that 
the  children's  hands  and  feet  are  clear  of  the  door  before  closing  it. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  teach  children  to  stay  seated  when 
the  car  is  moving.   If  they  can't  see  what  is  going  on  without  standing, 
fix  them  raised  seats. 

You  can  also  get  safety  harnesses  and  belts  for  children  to 

make  travel  by  car  more  pleasant  and  safe. 

********** 
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Are  Artificial  Sweeteners  Safe 
For  Use  By  "Normal"  Persons? 

Are  artificial  sweeteners  safe  for  use  by  "normal"  persons? 
If  so,  why  do  the  labels  of  artificially  sweetened  products  state  that 
the  non-nutritive  sweetener  they  contain  should  be  used  only  by  persons 
who  must  restrict  their  intake  of  ordinary  sweets? 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  that 
the  normal,  daily,  moderate  use  of  artificial  sweeteners  and  artificially 
sweetened  foods  is  regarded  as  safe. 

Sugar  is  an  important  part  of  the  normal  diet,  and  substitution 
of  an  artificial  sweetener  for  sugar  in  foods  for  general  use  would  con- 
stitute adulteration  under  the  food  and  drug  law.   When  regulations  for 
special  dietary  foods  were  issued  in  1941,  labeling  was  devised  so  that 
artificially  sweetened  products,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  diabetics, 
could  be  legally  marked.   Under  this  regulation,  such  special  dietary 
foods  must  state  that  the  non-nutritive  sweetener  they  contain  should  be 
used  only  by  persons  who  must  restrict  their  intake  of  ordinary  sweets. 

Because  artificially  sweetened  foods  are  now  used  not  only  by 
diabetics,  but  by  would-be  weight  losers  too,  FDA  is  considering  the  pos- 
sible revision  of  the  present  labeling  regulations.   However,  the  label 
will  still  be  required  to  distinguish  artificially  sweetened  foods  from 
those  sweetened  with  nutritive  sweeteners. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  ...  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


June  4,    1964 
pecial   to  Home  Advisers 

Some   Tips  And   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Llk  Important  In  Weight-Changing  Diets. . .What' s  The  Difference  Between 
isteurized  Process  Cheese  And  Pasteurized  Process  Cheese  Food?. . .Don' t 
ication  From  Vitamin  C  Foods. . .Refrigerate  Fragile  Fresh  Fruit. . .Follow 
ibel  For  Safe  Use  Of  Insect  Repellents. .. Self-Defrosting  Refrigerators 

)t  Self-Cleaning 

********** 

Llk  Important  In  Weight-Changing  Diets 

Milk  is  a  basic  food  in  diets  for  either  losing  or  gaining 
Bight,  according  to  University  of  Illinois  extension  foods  and  nutri- 
Lon  specialists. 

Milk  in  the  weight-reducer's  diet  pays  its  way  by  contributing 
onerous  amounts  of  protein,  calcium  and  other  needed  nutrients  along 
Lth  a  very  moderate  amount  of  calories.   A  cup  or  glass  or  skim  milk — 
:esh  or  reconstituted  nonfat  dry  milk — or  buttermilk  contains  only  90 
alories;  a  cup  of  2-percent  fat  milk,  about  125  calories;  and  a  cup  of 
lole  fluid  milk,  165  calories. 

If  you  want  to  cut  down  calories,  remember  that  when  you 
loose  skim  milk — either  fluid  or  dry — or  buttermilk  you  get  all  the 
atrients  in  milk  except  fat  and  vitamin  A.   This  vitamin  may  be  sup- 
Lied  by  deep  green  or  yellow  vegetables  or  some  fruits. 

Research  has  shown  that  anyone  who  is  reducing  gets  along  best 
ten  the  diet  includes  ample  protein.   This  is  an  added  reason  for  in- 
Luding  milk,  particularly  skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  in  the  diet. 

********** 
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Fhat's  The  Difference  Between  Pasteurized  Process  Cheese 
md  Pasteurized  Process  Cheese  Food? 

Pasteurized  process  cheese  is  a  blend,  of  fresh  and  aged  natu- 
al  cheeses  that  have  been  shredded,  mixed  and  heated,  with  no  further 
ipening.   The  blend  may  consist  of  natural  cheeses  and  may  contain  pi- 
lentos,  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats.   Smoked  cheese  or  smoke  flavor  may 
lso  be  added. 

Pasteurized,  process  cheese  food  is  prepared  similarly,  but  it 
ontains  less  cheese,  and.  nonfat  dry  milk  or  whey  solids  and  water  have 
een  added.   The  result  is  a  lower  milk  fat  content  and  more  moisture 
han  in  process  cheese.   Pasteurized  process  cheese  food  may  also  con- 
ain  pimentos,  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats  or  may  have  a  smoked  flavor. 

Cheese  food  is  milder  in  flavor,  has  a  softer  texture,  spreads 

lore  easily  and  melts  more  quickly  than  process  cheese. 

********** 

ipn't  Vacation  From  Vitamin  C  Foods 

Don't  take  a  vacation  from  vitamin  C  foods  during  the  summer. 
ou  need  Vitamin  C  just  as  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  to  help 
:eep  body  tissues  in  peak  condition.   And  you  must  eat  foods  containing 
his  vitamin  daily  because  the  body  can't  store  much  of  it. 

Summertime  offers  a  great  variety  of  foods  rich  in  vitamin  C. 

:n  addition  to  the  old  standby  citrus  fruits,  other  good  sources  are 

omatoes,  fresh  strawberries,  cantaloupe,  raw  cabbage,  broccoli,  green 

>epper,  kale  and  spinach. 

********** 

refrigerate  Fragile  Fresh  Fruit 

Fragile  fresh  fruits  need  special  handling  to  protect  them 
:rom  bruising  and  crushing.   The  softened  tissues  of  bruised  or  crushed 
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ruits  make  them  susceptible  to  faster  than  normal  quality  loss  and  to 
he  entrance  of  spoilage  organisms,  explains  Mrs.  Aiko  Perry,  University 
f  Illinois  home  economist. 

To  protect  firm,  sound  fruit  from  contamination,  sort  fruits 
sfore  storing.  Remove  injured  fruit  for  immediate  use  or  discard  de- 
ayed  fruit. 

Ripe  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  pears,  plums 
rid  rhubarb  all  keep  better  under  refrigeration  than  at  room  temperature. 
d   minimize  wilting  and  drying,  keep  these  fruits  in  a  covered  container 
c  in  perforated  plastic  bags  on  the  refrigerator  shelf. 

Bananas,  however,  suffer  injury  at  temperatures  below  56°  F. 
^iis  fruit  and  melons,  avocados  and  pineapples  are  best  stored  at  a  cool 
Dom  temperature. 

Because  temperature  is  an  important  factor  in  ripening,  do  not 
ut  unripe  fruit  in  the  refrigerator.   Slightly  underripe  fruits  that 
re  fresh  and  sound  will  ripen  in  open  air  at  room  temperature.   Do  not 
lace  them  in  the  sun. 

Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  limes  and  tangerines  are  excel- 
ent  sources  of  vitamin  C.  They  retain  it  well  under  various  conditions, 
utrients  remain  in  citrus  fruits  well  for  several  days  at  room  temper- 
ture  or  slightly  cooler. 

If  grapefruit  and  lemons  are  held  for  several  weeks  at  temper- 
tures  lower  than  50  to  55  degrees  F.,  pitted  skin  and  discolored  flesh 
ay  result.   However,  keeping  citrus  fruits  in  the  refrigerator  for  as 
ong  as  a  week  or  chilling  any  of  these  fruits  to  a  desired  serving  tem- 
erature  will  not  harm  them. 
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Unlike  citrus  fruits,  berries  are  highly  perishable  and  need 
areful  handling  to  conserve  their  nutrients.   They  lose  vitamin  C 
uickly  if  they  are  capped  or  stemmed  or  if  their  tissues  become  bruised, 
f  berries  are  to  be  held  a  few  days,  keep  them  cold,  dry  and  whole  to 
etain  their  maximum  food  value. 

********** 

ollow  Label  For  Safe  Use  Of  Insect  Repellents 

For  the  health  and  safety  of  you  and  your  family,  be  sure  to 
ead  the  label  on  insect  repellents  before  using  them. 

University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist  0.  L. 
ogsett  recommends  these  precautions: 

Check  to  see  whether  you  should  use  the  repellent  on  the  skin, 
f  you  can  apply  it,  avoid  direct  contact  with  lips,  eyes,  open  cuts  or 
cratches. 

Do  not  smoke  when  applying  these  substances.   And  do  not  use 
hem  near  other  sources  of  fire.   Some  repellents  are  flammable. 

Avoid  puncturing  a  pressurized  can. 

Don*  t  throw  a  pressurized  can  into  a  fire  or  place  it  on  a 

itchen  range  where  the  temperature  may  exceed  120  degrees  F.   Often 

his  will  cause  the  can  to  burst. 

********** 

elf-Defrosting  Refrigerators  Not  Self-Cleaning 

Frost-free  and  automatic  defrosting  refrigerators  require  min- 
mum  care.   But  self-defrosting  does  not  mean  that  they  are  self- 
leaning. 

,  county  home  adviser,  gives 

hese  suggestions  for  keeping  these  refrigerators  in  top  shape: 

Clean  up  spilled  foods  and  liquids  immediately  to  prevent  them 
rom  leaving  their  mark  and  to  keep  food  odors  from  developing. 

-more- 
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Clean  the  entire  refrigerator  periodically.   An  occasional 
rash-down  with  a  solution  of  baking  soda  and  warm  water  (two  tablespoons 
;o  a  quart  of  water)  followed  by  a  clear  rinse  and  dry-off  helps  to  keep 
nside  walls  and  door  linings  clean  and  sweet-smelling. 

Remember  to  check  the  frost-collecting  pan.   Because  volatile 
ood  odors  pass  off  in  the  defrosting  process,  this  pan  needs  periodic 
rashing  to  keep  it  clean  and  odor-free.   Consult  your  instruction  book- 
et  for  the  location  of  this  pan. 

Wash  the  new  refrigerator  exteriors  like  older  models--with 
lild  suds  and  water;  then  rinse  and  wipe  dry. 

Refer  to  the  manufacturer's  use  and  care  booklet  for  complete 
leaning  instructions. 

-30- 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


ipecial   to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

'his  issue  contains:   Don't  "Vacation"  From  Milk. . .Shoppers  May  Find 

!heese  Shopping  Confusing. . .New  Bulletin  Tells  How  To  Sanitize  Fab- 

ics. . .Refrigerate  Perishable  Fresh  Vegetables 

********** 

ome  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

The  three  R1 s  of  cooking  to  conserve  nutrients  in  vegetables 
re:   Reduce  the  amount  of  water,  reduce  cooking  time  and  reduce  the 
mount  of  exposed  surface  area. 

The  amount  of  water  you  use  in  cooking  vegetables  is  most  im- 
portant.  Use  no  more  than  is  necessary.   Use  any  remaining  cooking 

iquid  with  the  vegetable  or  for  sauce  or  gravy. 

********** 

Prompt  treatment  and  the  right  method  are  the  answer  to  suc- 
essful  stain  removal.   Before  using  any  stain  remover,  be  sure  it  will 
ot  harm  the  fabric.   Read  labels  on  clothing  and  on  stain  removers.  Or 
est  a  stain  remover  on  a  hidden  part  of  the  article. 

If  in  doubt,  send  the  stained  article  to  a  professional  dry- 
leaner.   He  has  the  skill,  special  equipment  and  reagents  to  handle 
he  more  difficult  stains  and  fabrics. 

For  specific  directions  for  removing  75  different  types  of 
tains,  see  "Removing  Stains  From  Fabrics,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  62.   This  publication  is  available 
rom  the  county  home  adviser. 

-more- 
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on't  "Vacation"  From  Milk 

Summertime  is  vacation  time  for  many  people.  But  it  should 
ot  be  a  vacation  time  from  milk,  says  Geraldine  Acker,  University  of 
llinois  extension  foods  and  nutrition  specialist. 

Both  adults  and  children  need  calcium  in  the  diet  at  all  times 
f  the  year,  and  drinking  milk  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  enough 
alcium.   Coffee,  tea  and  other  beverages  should  be  used  in  addition  to 
ilk,  not  in  place  of  it. 

For  glamorous  milk  drinks,  shakes  are  easy  to  make.   To  one 
up  of  cold  milk,  add  one-third  to  one-half  cup  of  ripe  banana,  crushed 
ineapple,  peaches  or  apricots.   Beat  with  a  small  hand  mixer,  or  use  a 
lender  if  you  have  one.   Sweeten  to  taste.   Pour  into  a  tall  glass.  If 
esired,  top  with  whipped  cream  or  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream. 

Here  are  two  other  milk  drink  ideas: 

Lime  Freeze:   Blend  together  one  teaspoon  of  lime  instant  soft 
rink  mix,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  one  scoop  of  ice  cream.   Add  one 
up  of  milk  and  beat  until  frothy.   Add  a  few  drops  of  green  food  color- 
ng.   Garnish  with  lime  wedges. 

Orange  Frost:  Beat  one  scoop  of  orange  sherbet  until  soft? 
dd  one  cup  of  milk.   Beat  until  frothy.   Garnish  with  orange  wedge. 

********** 

hoppers  May  Find  Cheese  Shopping  Confusing 

With  the  large  assortment  of  cheeses  now  on  the  market,  it  can 
e  an  adventure  to  select  cheese  and  cheese  foods.   But  it  can  also  be 
onfusing  if  you  are  acquainted  with  only  a  few  "standards." 

To  aid  you  in  buying  cheeses,  Mary  Lou  Hielscher,  University 
f  Illinois  home  economist,  describes  some  of  the  kinds  you  may  find. 
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SURFACE-RIPENED  CHEESE — In  this  group,  ripening  occurs  from 
:he  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  cheese.   Examples  are  Brie,  Camembert, 
jimburger,  brick  and  Muenster.   Generally  these  cheeses  have  a  soft  to 
ledium-soft  body. 

Brick  cheese  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  fin- 
shed  product  was  originally  brick  shape  and  size.   Also,  bricks  were 
nice  used  to  weight  the  presses  used  in  making  the  cheese.   The  flavor 
>f  brick  cheese  ranges  from  mild  to  sharp,  depending  on  the  extent  of 
ipening.   The  texture  ranges  from  firm  to  elastic. 

Domestic  Muenster  is  mild  and  bland  in  flavor.  In  Europe, 
tuenster  is  sharp  and  highly  flavored.  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
:uring  time. 

Both  Brie  and  Camembert  have  a  creamy  yellow  interior  and  an 
idible  thin  crust.   Brie  is  slightly  firmer  than  Camembert. 

INTERIOR-RIPENED  CHEESE — In  this  group,  ripening  occurs  uni- 
ormly  throughout  the  product.   These  cheeses  have  a  firm  to  hard  body. 
;xamples  are  Cheddar,  Edam,  Gouda,  Swiss,  Blue,  Roquefort,  Stilton, 
lorgonzola,  Provolone,  Romano  and  Parmesan. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Edam  and  Gouda  cheeses  is  their 
iright  red  coating,  a  colored  paraffin  that  is  applied  after  ripening, 
louda  is  similar  to  Edam.   These  cheeses  are  milder  and  sweeter  than 
!heddar . 

Blue,  Roquefort,  Stilton  and  Gorgonzola  are  characterized  by 
:he  greenish-blue  veins  that  give  the  cheese  flavor  and  special  char- 
icter. 

Romano  resembles  Parmesan  but  is  softer  in  texture. 
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Provolone  has  a  somewhat  stringy  texture.   The  flavor  ranges 

rom  mild  to  sharp. 

WHEY  CHEESE--This  cheese  is  traditionally  Norwegian.   The 

lavor  is  sweet  and  the  color  dark  brown  due  to  caramelized  milk  sugar. 

********** 

ew  Bulletin  Tells  How  To  Sanitize  Fabrics 

Research  has  shown  that  a  suitable  disinfectant  used  during 
aundering  can  prevent  or  reduce  the  spread  of  bacterial  infections  by 
lothing  and  household  textiles. 

Sanitizing—reducing  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  fabrics 
o  a  safe  level--can  be  done  inexpensively,  easily  and  without  damage 
o  the  fabric. 

A  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  presents  prac- 
ical  methods  of  sanitizing  home  laundry.   It  reports  the  use  of  four 
ypes  of  disinfectants  that  the  Clothing  and  Textiles  Laboratory  of  the 
.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  found  effective  in  killing  bacteria  dur- 
ng  laundering. 

Such  a  disinfectant  is  often  necessary  because  bacteria  can 
emain  alive  through  home  laundering,  whether  it  is  done  in  individu- 
ally owned  washing  machines  or  in  machines  used  by  several  families, 
uch  as  coin-operated  machines. 

For  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  97, 

Sanitation  in  Home  Laundering,"  contact  your  county  home  adviser. 

********** 

efrigerate  Perishable  Fresh  Vegetables 

Perishable  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  broc- 
oli,  green  onions,  asparagus  and  Brussels  sprouts,  keep  best  at  home 
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hen  refrigerated,  preferably  in  the  hydrator.   Because  of  its  design, 
his  section  permits  a  little  circulation  of  air  but  retains  the  mois- 
ure  in  vegetables  well,  explains  Mrs.  Aiko  Perry,  University  of  Illi- 
ois  home  economist. 

Retaining  the  moisture  in  vegetables  helps  them  keep  their 
itamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  as  well  as  their  crispness  and 
lavor. 

After  five  days  at  standard  refrigerator  temperature  (about 
0  degrees  F.),  leafy,  dark-green  vegetables  and  broccoli  lose  about 
alf  of  their  original  ascorbic  acid.   Although  the  loss  sounds  large, 
eep  green,  leafy  vegetables  have  such  a  high  initial  value  of  ascorbic 
cid  that  they  are  still  good  sources  after  this  substantial  loss.  They 
an  be  expected  to  provide  more  ascorbic  acid  than  freshly  harvested 
nap  beans,  and  perhaps  more  than  fresh  tomatoes. 

Green  peas  hold  their  nutrients  better  if  left  in  the  pod 
ntil  ready  to  use.   If  you  shell  them,  put  them  into  plastic  bags  be- 
ore  refrigerating. 

Cabbage  is  a  more  stable  source  of  ascorbic  acid  than  most 

ther  leafy  vegetables.   If  kept  in  cold  storage  at  temperatures  below 

0  degrees  F.,  it  retains  three- fourths  or  more  of  its  ascorbic  acid 

or  as  long  as  two  months. 

Among  other  vegetables  that  retain  ascorbic  acid  well  are 
eppers,  snap  beans,  lima  beans  and  tomatoes.   Tomatoes  bought  or  picked 
efore  they  turn  red  keep  their  nutrients  best  if  they  are  ripened  out 
f  the  sun  at  room  temperature.   Do  not  ripen  tomatoes  on  a  hot  window 
ill  or  in  the  refrigerator.   The  bright  red  color  does  not  develop 
hen  the  temperature  goes  above  85  degrees  F.  for  very  long.   And  toma- 
oes  become  soft  and  watery  and  subject  to  decay  if  ripened  in  the  re- 
rigerator.   Ripe,  firm  tomatoes  held  in  the  refrigerator  or  at  a  cool 
oom  temperature  for  several  days  do  not  lose  much  ascorbic  acid.   But 
hen  they  become  overripe,  the  loss  of  ascorbic  acid  is  rapid. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


June  18,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas . . . 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Homemakers  Shop  For  Food  Quality. . .Enzymes  Play  Part  In  Turning  Fruits 
Brown. . .Store  Potatoes  In  Cool,  Dry  Place... Put  Foods  In  Freezer  Without 
Delay. . .Don' t  Paint  House  Too  Often 

********** 

Homemakers  Shop  For  Food  Quality 

Many  homemakers  don1 t  shop  at  just  one  grocery  store,  says 
Mrs.  Barbara  Price,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist.   According 
to  some  reports,  up  to  75  percent  of  all  families  shop  at  more  than  one 
food  store  in  any  given  four  weeks.   During  this  time  these  families  ma} 
go  to  three  or  more  stores. 

Homemakers  say  that  they  shop  in  more  than  one  grocery  store  to 
get  quality  and  variety  in  foods. 

Mrs.  Price  points  out  that  recent*  surveys  show  that  the  home- 
makers  who  prefer  one  grocery  store  over  others  give  these  reasons  in 
decreasing  order  of  importance:   quality  and  freshness  in  meat,  low 
prices,  quality  and  freshness  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  convenient 
location,  attractiveness  and  cleanliness  of  the  store,  variety  and  se- 
lection of  merchandise,  friendliness  of  store  personnel,  good  store 
arrangement,  fast  check-out  service,  better  parking  and  trading  stamps. 

********** 
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Snzymes  Play  Part  In 
rurning  Fruits  Brown 

Homemakers  may  notice  that  some  fruits  and  vegetables  turn 
jndesirably  brown  before  they  reach  the  dining  table. 

Playing  a  major  role  in  this  kind  of  browning  are  certain  en- 
zymes.  These  enzymes  start  or  accelerate  chemical  changes  in  foods, 
forming  brown  compounds,  explains  Janet  Irick,  University  of  Illinois 
lome  economist. 

Injury  to  fruit  and  vegetable  tissue  by  cutting  or  bruising 
>r  by  the  combined  effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  usually  precedes  en- 
symatic  browning.   Exposing  the  damaged  surfaces  to  air  accelerates  some 
jf  the  reaction. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to  this 
cind  of  browning.  Avocados,  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  bananas,  potatoes  and  strawberries  brown  readily. 

Methods  of  preventing  this  browning  either  interfere  with  en- 
zyme action  by  preventing  oxygen  contact  or  stop  enzyme  activity  by  some 
iirect  means. 

Here  are  some  ways  to  prevent  browning: 

Cover  pared  potatoes  with  salt  water  immediately  after  paring 
them  if  they  must  be  prepared  in  advance  of  meal  preparation. 

Dip  cut  fruits,  such  as  fresh  bananas,  apples,  avocados  or 
pears  in  citrus  fruit  juice  or  pineapple  juice. 

In  preparing  peaches  for  freezing,  add  ascorbic  acid  or  ascor- 
bic  and  citric   acids  to  the  sugar  solution  used  for  packing  the 

fruit. 

********** 
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Store  Potatoes  In  Cool,  Dry  Place 

While  most  vegetables  keep  best  in  the  refrigerator,  some 
vegetables,  such  as  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  dry  onions,  hard- 
shell squash  and  eggplant,  need  only  cool  storage. 

,  county  home  adviser,  explains 

that  white  potatoes  keep  best  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place  with  good  ven- 
tilation.  Light  causes  greening.   Temperatures  of  45  to  50  degrees  F. 
are  best.   High  temperatures  hasten  sprouting.   Lower  temperatures  may 
:onvert  some  of  the  starch  to  sugar,  giving  the  potatoes  an  undesirable 
3weet  taste. 

High  temperatures  and  humidity  cause  fresh  onions  to  sprout 
and  decay.   If  you  buy  onions  in  air-tight  bags,  it  is  important  to 
transfer  them  to  a  loosely  woven  bag  or  container  with  good  air  circula- 
tion. 

********** 

Put  Foods  In  Freezer  Without  Delay 

Here's  some  advice  for  homemakers  who  will  be  preparing  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  freezing  this  summer: 

When  the  containers  are  filled  and  sealed,  put  them  into  your 
lome  freezing  unit  or  take  them  to  the  locker  without  delay.   If  you 
cannot  make  the  trip  to  the  locker  immediately,  leave  them  in  the  re- 
frigerator for  a  short  time,  but  no  longer  than  three  or  four  hours. 
The  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  should  be  about  38  to  45  degrees  F. 

Remember  that  the  shorter  the  time  between  harvesting  and 
freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  better  they  will  be. 
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For  more  information  on  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  con- 
ult  University  of  Illinois  Circular  602,  "How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and 
egetables  for  Freezing."   This  publication  was  recently  revised  and  may 
e  obtained  from  the  county  home  adviser. 

********** 

on't  Paint  House  Too  Often 

A  good  white  house  paint  should  last  at  least  four  or  five 
ears  before  it  must  be  renewed;  tinted  paints,  five  or  six  years;  and 
ark-color  paints,  six  or  eight  years,  report  u.  of  I  extension  forestry 
pecialists. 

They  suggest  the  following  practices  for  successful  house 
ainting: 

Don't  paint  too  often.  Paint  only  after  most  of  the  old  paint 
ilm  has  weathered  away.  If  paint  builds  up  too  thickly,  it  may  require 
ostly  and  time-consuming  removal  before  you  can  apply  a  new  coat. 

In  repainting,  it's  a  good  idea  to  use  the  same  type  of  paint 
gain.  If  you  want  to  change  to  a  different  type,  it's  best  to  wait  at 
east  four  years  after  the  last  repaint  job  before  making  the  change. 

On  new  siding,  authorities  recommend  using  a  coat  of  water- 
epellent  preservative  under  moisture-sensitive  paints,  natural  finishes 
»r  stains  that  contain  no  fungicide.   If  the  house  is  built  in  fall  or 
'inter,  the  coat  of  water-repellent  preservative  will  be  good  protection 
intil  the  warm,  dry  weather  needed  for  painting  conies  along. 

The  proper  choice  of  primer  can  do  much  to  insure  a  long- 
.asting,  trouble-free  paint  job.   As  a  rule,  it  is  wise  to  use   the  same 
>rand  of  primer  and  finish  paint.   Be  sure  the  primer  is  free  of  zinc 
>igments,  even  if  a  zinc-containing  paint  is  used  for  the  finish  coat. 
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You  need  a  special  primer  for  flat-grained  wood  with  wide 
3uromerwood  bands  and  wood  with  knots.   For  wood,  your  best  choice  is 
aluminum  paint. 

You  can  find  more  information  about  house  painting  in  the 
J,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publication,  "Wood  Properties  and  Paint 
Durability,"  M-629.   Check  with  your  county  home  adviser  about  obtain- 
ing a  copy. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


June   25,    1964 
Special   to  Home  Advisers 

Some    Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

3aked  Products  Brown  At  Set  Temperature. . .Questions  And  Answers  About 

iome  Freezing. . .Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

********** 

Baked.  Products  Brown 
It  Set  Temperature 

To  the  baker,  a  rich  crust  color  indicates  a  well-developed 
iough  or  batter  made  by  a  good  formula  and  well  baked  into  a  pleasing 
product. 

The  actual  browning  of  oven-baked  products  starts  at  320  de- 
jrees  F. 

Janet  Irick,  University  of  Illinois  home  economist,  explains 
that  food  processors  take  advantage  of  this  browning  temperature  in  pre- 
paring "brown  and  serve"  bakery  products. 

These  semifinished  rolls,  breads  and  pastries  are  fully  formed 
and  prebaked  except  for  browning  of  the  crust.   This  process  requires 
a  modified  formula  and  yeast  development  period  as  well  as  special  pre- 
Daking.   The  prebaking  is  done  at  a  temperature  range  of  275  to  300  de- 
crees F. ,  and  the  browning  is  left  to  the  homemaker. 


********** 


Questions  And  Answers 
\bout  Home  Freezing 


Q.   "We're  getting  ready  to  move  halfway  across  the  country, 
and  the  freezer's  loaded.   Can  we  move  it  and  how?" 
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A.   Yes,  you  can  move  a  loaded  freezer.   To  keep  the  food  fro- 
sen  during  the  move,  use  dry  ice,  suggests  Geraldine  Acker,  University 
)f  Illinois  extension  foods  and  nutrition  specialist. 

In  a  full  20-cubic-foot  freezer,  50  pounds  of  dry  ice  should 
lold  food  three  or  four  days.   If  the  cabinet  is  only  partly  loaded,  the 
Lee  will  last  two  or  three  days. 

Don't  let  the  ice  directly  touch  frozen  food  packages.   The 
Lee  tends  to  burn  the  food  and  give  it  too  deep  a  freeze.   Put  heavy 
:ardboard  or  a  wooden  board  directly  on  the  packages  of  frozen  food,  and 
:hen  put  the  dry  ice  on  top. 

********** 

Q.  In  preparing  peaches  for  freezing,  can  lemon  juice  be  sub- 
stituted for  ascorbic  acid  to  prevent  them  from  darkening? 

A.  Yes,  but  lemon  juice  is  not  as  effective  as  ascorbic  acid. 
Co  do  an  effective  job,  you  may  have  to  use  so  much  lemon  juice  that  you 
/ill  mask  the  natural  fruit  flavor. 

********** 

Q.   Can  you  use  ice  cream  cartons  or  cottage  cheese  cartons 
Eor  packaging  food  for  the  freezer? 

A.   No.   The  purpose  of  packaging  is  to  keep  foods  from  drying 
jut  to  preserve  their  food  value,  flavor,  color  and  texture.   These  con- 
tainers are  difficult  to  seal  and  are  not  moisture-vapor-proof  to  pre- 
/ent  evaporation,  says  Geraldine  Acker,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
Eoods  and  nutrition  specialist. 

********** 
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Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

The  switch  from  cooking  at  home  to  eating  out  will  pick  up 
speed  in  1964,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports.   In  the 
first  quarter  of  1964,  sales  in  eating  and  drinking  places  rose  7  per- 
cent; food  store  sales,  only  3-1/2  percent.   The  trend  to  substitute 
costlier  foods  for  less  expensive  ones  will  continue  in  1964  too.   Amer- 
icans are  even  expected  to  eat  a  little  more — especially  beef,  chicken, 
burkey,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

********** 

Be  size-wise  when  you  buy  eggs.   It's  a  good  way  to  save  money, 
rhey  can  be  extra  large,  large,  medium  or  small — one  size  in  any  grade 
Is  just  as  good  as  another.   Size  doesn't  affect  quality  at  all.   And 
sometimes  small  eggs  are  an  especially  good  buy,  ounce  for  ounce.   To 
judge  quality,  look  for  the  USDA  grade  mark — Grade  AA  or  Fresh  Fancy  for 
top  quality,  Grade  A  or  Grade  B. 

********** 

Bread  and  rolls  that  are  frozen  and  held  in  freezer  storage 
io  not  stale  at  the  usual  rate.   Yeast  rolls  may  be  frozen  after  baking, 
Dr  the  dough  may  be  frozen.   Freezing  the  rolls  after  baking  is  prefer- 
able because  it  is  more  convenient  and  because  the  quality  is  higher. 
Volume,  texture  and  flavor  of  the  baked  rolls  will  be  maintained  for 
several  months  in  freezer  storage.   Frozen  dough  should  be  thawed  and 
baked  within  one  week  after  it  is  frozen. 
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July  2,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

By  1965  "soft"  detergents — the  kinds  that  break  down  in  sewage 
disposal  systems  instead  of  foaming  on  downstream — should  be  generally 
available.   This  report  is  from  a  survey  of  industry  opinion  made  by  the 
J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  "hard"  detergents  now  used  have 
seen  linked  with  a  number  of  water  pollution  problems.   Natural  fats  and 
:>ils  are  now  the  primary  source  of  the  "soft"  chemical  agents  that  de- 
compose rapidly,  but  the  petroleum  industry  also  plans  to  produce  these 
ietergents  synthetically.   The  new  petroleum-derived  type  may  cost 
slightly  more  than  the  ones  that  decompose  slowly. 

********** 

A  canvas  soaker  hose  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  water  flower 
oeds  because  it  lets  water  seep  directly  into  the  soil  without  waste, 
rhe  slow-moving  water  doesn't  disturb  the  soil,  says  a  University  of 
Illinois  extension  floriculturist.   With  this  method  of  watering,  leave 
the  hose  in  one  area  for  30  to  45  minutes  to  dampen  the  ground  thor- 
oughly.  Then  move  on  to  a  new  spot  until  all  the  beds  are  watered. 

********** 

If  your  green  salads  have  a  monotonous  sameness,  introduce 
new  flavor  accents.   Try  different  salad  greens,  such  as  chicory,  es- 
carole,  endive,  kale,  romaine,  watercress  and  Chinese  cabbage.   You  may 
find  a  new  favorite  among  them. 

********** 
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Consumers  will  soon  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  treat- 
ment for  wool  developed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  chemists. 
It's  an  ultra-thin  resin  coating  on  wool  fibers.   Garments  made  of  the 
treated  "wool  can  be  washed  in  machines  without  shrinking,  are  easy  to 
iron  and  keep  their  neat,  pressed  appearance  longer  than  untreated  wool 
garments. 

********** 

Here's  a  note  for  home  buyers:   A  desirable  contract  provides 
for  house  payments  as  large  as  you  can  afford  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  right  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  faster  rate  than  you  originally  agreed 
to  do.   A  University  of  Illinois  extension  family  economist  points  out 
that  not  all  contracts  have  this  feature.   Mortgages  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  must  include  this  provision,  and  without  penalty. 
The  larger  your  down  payment  and  the  quicker  you  can  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage, the  less  it  will  cost  you  in  the  long  run. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORO  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


July  9,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

U.  S.  Department  Of  Agriculture  Offers  Kitchen  Ideas. .. Prevent  Household 
Pests  By  Good  Housekeeping. . .Spare  The  Cooking  Water  And  Save  The  Vit- 
amins 

********** 

U.  S.  Department  Of  Agriculture 
Offers  Kitchen  Ideas 

Slant-front  wall  cabinets  that  keep  stored  items  within  easy 
reach  are  among  the  conveniences  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's newest  energy-saving  kitchen  design. 

USDA  housing  specialists  have  designed  three  of  these  kitchens 
to  provide  maximum  convenience  for  the  homemaker  in  meal  preparation  and 
other  kitchen  activities.   The  designs  incorporate  research  findings  on 
the  amount  of  space  and  human  energy  required  for  various  household  ac- 
tivities.  Besides  the  required  amount  of  space, they  also  provide  for 
efficient  arrangement  of  equipment  and  storage. 

If  you're  building  a  new  home  or  thinking  of  remodeling  your 
present  kitchen,  you  can  get  valuable  ideas  from  the  plans  for  these 
energy-saving  kitchens. 

In  the  slant-front  cabinet,  for  example,  the  bottom  shelf  is 
only  4  inches  above  the  counter  and  only  5%   inches  deep.   This  arrange- 
ment permits  storing  small,  frequently  used  items,  such  as  spices  and 
flavorings,  within  easy  reach,  and  yet  provides  adequate  counter  working 
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space.   Everything  in  the  cabinet  is  stored  only  one  deep.   The  wide  top 
shelf  with  its  wire  dividers  lets  you  "file"  pie  and  cakepans  and  mixing 
bowls  vertically  like  phonograph  records.   Because  the  cabinet  is  hung 
so  low,  you  can  reach  these  pans  even  from  a  sitting  position. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  county  home  adviser. 

********** 

Prevent  Household  Pests 
By  Good  Housekeeping 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  pests  from  infesting  your  home  than 
to  get  rid  of  them  after  they  appear.   Household  pests  seek  food,  and 
places  to  hide  and  breed.   If  you  eliminate  these  attractions,  the  pests 
will  look  elsewhere. 

Here  are  some  basic  rules  to  follow: 

Practice  sanitation.   Many  household  pests  breed,  multiply 
and  hide  in  small  areas,  such  as  cracks  and  crevices  in  cupboards,  walls 
and  floors,  around  baseboards  and  behind  kitchen  drawers.   They  also 
hide  in  seldom-used  storage  cabinets,  behind  washtubs  and  around  water 
pipes  and  toilets.   Keep  these  places  clean.   Frequent  scrubbings  with 
hot  water  and  soap  or  detergent  will  do  the  job. 

Promptly  dispose  of  garbage,  bits  of  food,  crumbs,  scraps  of 
fabrics,  lint  and  other  waste  materials  that  pests  may  eat  or  in  which 
they  may  breed. 

Keep  all  foods  in  tightly  closed  containers,  and  keep  the 
containers  clean  outside  as  well  as  inside.   Before  buying  dry  foods, 
examine  the  packages  carefully  for  breaks  and  insects. 

Don't  let  insects  hitchhike  into  your  home.  Cockroaches  and 
silverfish  often  enter  the  house  in  the  crevices  of  cardboard  cartons 
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used  to  transport  groceries  and  other  materials.   Don't  leave  these  con- 
tainers in  the  kitchen  or  basement  where  the  pests  may  escape  to  infest 
your  home. 

Permanently  seal  places  where  insects  may  enter.   Caulk  open- 
ings and  cracks  around  wash  basins,  toilet  bowls,  and  v/ater  and  radia- 
tor pipes.   Cover  openings  where  rats  or  mice  may  enter.   See  that  win- 
dows and  doors  fit  tightly. 

********** 

Spare  The  Cooking  Water 
And  Save  The  Vitamins 

Green,  gold,  red  or  creamy  white — whatever  their  hue,  vege- 
tables give  menu  planners  a  wide  range  to  choose  from.   Besides  having 
an  attractive  color,  many  vegetables  are  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals 
too.   The  skill  of  a  good  cook  lies  in  cooking  vegetables  to  retain 
these  valuable  nutrients. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  success  in  preparing  vegetables: 

Use  as  little  cooking  water  as  possible  and  save  the  liquids. 
They  contain  vitamin  C,  the  B  vitamins  and  iron  that  escape  into  the 
water.   Use  any  left-over  liquids  to  flavor  soups  and  gravies. 

Don't  over trim  such  greens  as  cabbage,  head  lettuce  and  chic- 
ory.  The  dark  outer  leaves  are  rich  in  iron,  calcium  and  vitamins. 

Cook  potatoes  in  their  skins  to  prepare  such  dishes  as  hash- 
browned  potatoes  or  potato  salad.   Jackets  keep  nutrients  in. 

Cook  vegetables  quickly  and  serve  them  hot.   The  longer  vege- 
tables are  exposed  to  heat  and  air,  the  more  vitamin  C  they  lose. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


July  16,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas . . . 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Mildew  Problems?  Check  Your  Closet  Ventilation. . .Know  Clothing  Sales 

Talk. . .Summertime  Brings  Food  Poisoning. . .Federal  Regulations  Apply  To 

Ice  Cream  Cones... Late  Day  Shoppers  Win  In  Shoe  Department 

********** 

Mildew  Problems?   Check 
your  Closet  Ventilation 

During  continued  hot,  humid  weather,  you  may  have  problems 
with  mildew.   One  way  to  prevent  trouble  is  to  provide  adequate  ventila- 
tion in  clothing  storage  areas. 

Hang  clothing  loosely  so  that  air  can  circulate  around  it. 
Keep  suitcases,  shoes  and  other  articles  that  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
mildew  on  shelves,  preferably  perforated  ones,  at  the  top  of  the  closet. 
Thoroughly  dry  all  clothing  wet  by  rain  or  perspiration  before  putting  it 
in  the  closet. 

Leave  closet  doors  and  dresser  drawers  open  occasionally  to 
keep  moisture  from  gathering  and  to  stir  up  the  enclosed  air.   Take 
special  care  to  ventilate  linen  closets  in  bathrooms  and  to  circulate 
air  behind  and  under  beds. 

More  information  about  preventing  mildew  is  given  in  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture's  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  68,  "How  to 

Prevent  and  Remove  Mildew."   You  can  get  this  publication  at  your  county 

home  adviser's  office. 

********** 
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now  Clothing  Sales  Talk 

The  mere  mention  of  a  clothing  sale — prices  reduced  1/3  to 
/2 — can  send  homemakers  looking  and  buying. 

Unfortunately,  finding  a  good  clothing  buy  in  a  sale  is  not  so 
imple  as  it  seems.  You  must  use  the  same  kind  of  thinking  that  you  use 
n  determining  a  good  buy  at  any  time.  The  distinction  is  in  being  able 
o  decide  whether  the  "something"  that  kept  the  item  from  selling  at  the 
egular  price  makes  any  difference  to  you. 

Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  textiles  and 
lothing  specialist,  explains  that  a  good  sale  buy  has  these  features: 
t  is  something  you  need,  it  will  give  the  intended  service,  it  fits  in 
ith  the  clothing  and  accessories  on  hand.  Also,  the  article  is  suit- 
ble  and  becoming  and  costs  less  than  usual  even  when  alteration  costs 
re  included.  The  best  buy  for  you  will  have  the  qualities  you  want  at 
he  price  you  can  or  are  willing  to  pay. 

One  way  to  get  your  money's  worth  at  clothing  sales  is  to  be- 
ome  familiar  with  terms  used  by  stores.   Although  much  sale  merchandise 
s  not  defective  in  any  way,  there  is  some  that  falls  below  standard 
pecifications.   Such  merchandise  can  be  a  money-saver,  but  you  must 
now  what  you  are  getting. 

Know  the  meanings  of  such  terms  as  irregulars  and  seconds. 

rregulars  may  have  imperfections  in  color,  weave  or  knit,  and  size  that 

o  not  necessarily  affect  the  wear  of  the  garment.   Sometimes  the  irreg- 

larities  are  not  noticeable.   Seconds  may  have  some  fault--a  mend,  tear 

r  run,  or  a  color  loss  that  may  affect  wearing  quality  or  acceptability. 

he  defects  in  seconds  usually  show. 

********** 
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Summertime  Brings  Food  Poisoning 

Summer  weather  unfailingly  brings  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
food  poisoning  cases,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

The  department  makes  these  suggestions  for  ways  to  prevent 
food  poisoning  at  picnics  and  buffet  suppers: 

Wash  your  hands  thoroughly  before  preparing  or  handling  food. 
Do  not  handle  food  at  all  if  you  have  any  signs  of  infection  on  your 
hands  or  if  you  have  any  signs  and  symptoms  of  an  intestinal  infection. 

Keep  all  foods  properly  refrigerated.  If  the  food  is  meant  to 
be  served  hot,  see  that  it  is  hot,  not  just  lukewarm. 

Take  particular  care  in  handling  baked  ham  or  poultry.   Do  not 
let  ham  remain  unrefrigerated  for  any  length  of  time  before  serving.   If 
you  plan  to  serve  cooked  poultry  cold,  keep  it  refrigerated  right  up  to 
the  time  it  is  served. 

If  you  cannot  refrigerate  such  foods  as  salad-filled  sand- 
wiches and  salads  prepared  with  mayonnaise  or  cream-type  salad  dressings 
up  to  serving  time,  add  the  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing  at  time  of 
serving. 

Do  not  serve  custard-filled  pastries.   Plain  cake  or  cookies 
are  a  much  safer  picnic  dessert. 

Dispose  of  any  left-over  foods  if  you  cannot  refrigerate  them 
immediately  after  the  meal  has  been  served. 

********** 

Federal  Regulations  Apply 
To  Ice  Cream  Cones 

Today,  60  years  after  the  first  ice  cream  cones  were  made, 

both  cones  and  ice  cream  are  under  federal  surveillance  at  many  points 

during  the  manufacturing  process. 
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Wheat  for  the  cones  is  inspected  in  storage  bins,  in  boxcars 
and  in  factories  where  it  is  made  into  flour.   The  other  ingredients  are 
subject  to  similar  inspection  procedures  and  strict  regulations  of  the 

U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  reports  ,  

county  home  adviser. 

She  also  points  out  that  ice  cream  must  conform  to  standards 
that  specify  the  cleanliness  of  milk,  percent  of  butterfat  and  chemicals 
that  slow  the  drip  on  a  hot  day. 

********** 

Late  Day  Shoppers  Win 
In  Shoe  Department 

Whether  you  buy  shoes  early  or  late  in  the  day  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  how  comfortable  they  will  be. 

Marjorie  Mead,  University  of  Illinois  extension  textiles  and 
clothing  specialist,  suggests  buying  during  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  your  feet  have  expanded  to  their  largest  size.   If  you  buy 
early  in  the  morning,  the  shoes  may  hurt  after  a  busy  day,  particularly 
in  hot  weather. 

Don't  presume  that  shoes  that  are  too  tight  in  the  store  will 
loosen  up  after  you  wear  them  awhile  at  home.   The  shoe  clerk  cannot 
stretch  or  shrink  them  permanently.   He~xan  relieve  pressure  only  tem- 
porarily.  The  "stretch"  will  disappear  after  the  first  hint  of  humidity 
causes  the  leather  to  shrink  again. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


July  24,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas . . . 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Banish  Mildew  Spots  Promptly. . .How  To  Prevent  Clinging  In  Washable  Gar- 
ments. .  .Select  Fresh  Vegetables  Carefully. . .Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For 

Your  Column 

********** 

Banish  Mildew  Spots  Promptly 

If  mildew  spots  make  their  appearance  on  your  family's  cloth- 
ing these  muggy  days,  act  promptly.   Usually  if  you  treat  spots  soon 
after  they  appear,  you  can  banish  them  before  the  mildew  has  done  any 
per manen  t  damag  e . 

Brush  off  any  surface  growth  outdoors  to  prevent  scattering 
the  mildew  spores  in  the  house.   Sun  and  air  fabrics  thoroughly.   If  any 
mildew  spots  remain,  follow  these  suggestions  for  washable  articles: 

Wash  the  articles  at  once  with  detergent  and  water.   Rinse 
well  and  dry  in  the  sun.   If  any  stain  remains,  bleach  with  lemon  juice 
and  salt,  sodium  perborate  bleach  or  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite or  other  household  chlorine  bleach. 

Dryclean  nonwashable  articles. 

********** 

How  To  Prevent  Clinging 
In  Washable  Garments 

Clinging  caused  by  static  electricity  can  be  reduced  by  using 

fabric  softeners  that  serve  as  antistatic  agents  in  the  final  rinse 

water. 

********** 
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Select  Fresh  Vegetables  Carefully 

You  can  stretch  or  save  food  dollars  by  selecting  fresh  vege- 
tables carefully.  Here  are  some  suggestions  from  Bette  Schaffner,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  home  economist: 

Keep  informed  about  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  fresh  vege- 
tables that  are  best  buys  in  your  local  market.   Your  newspaper  ads  will 
tell  you  which  vegetables  are  being  featured. 

Do  not  buy  merely  because  the  price  is  low.   Unless  the  low 
price  is  due  to  an  overabundance  of  the  commodity  at  the  time,  the  so- 
called  bargain  may  not  be  desirable. 

Look  for  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  in  season  in  nearby 
production  areas.   They  may  be  comparatively  low  in  price,  particularly 
if  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  choose  immature  vegetables.   Peas, 
beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  radishes,  summer  squash,  carrots  and  broccoli 
are  all  best  when  immature.   Tomatoes,  winter  squash  and  potatoes  have 
the  best  flavor  when  mature.   Immature  vegetables  have  a  shinier  surface 
than  mature  vegetables.   Many  immature  vegetables  also  have  a  brighter 
color  than  mature  vegetables.   As  vegetables  mature,  brown  spots  appear 
and  the  skin  thickens  and  becomes  coarser. 

Buy  only  fresh,  crisp-looking  vegetables.   Those  that  are 
wilted  or  shriveled  will  be  inferior  in  flavor,  texture  and  food  value. 
Wilting  indicates  that  the  vegetables  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
long  time.   The  water  in  them  has  evaporated,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  vitamin  C  and  thiamine  that  were  originally 
present. 
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Examine  carrots,  radishes  and  other  vegetables  sold  in  plastic 
bags  before  you  buy  to  be  sure  they  show  no  signs  of  decay.   Vegetables 
that  have  been  washed  before  packaging  will  rot  unless  dried  well  before 
they  are  packed.   Any  vegetable  that  is  kept  moist  too  long  will  begin 
to  decay. 

When  more  than  one  variety  of  vegetable  is  available,  buy  the 
variety  most  suited  to  your  use.   For  example,  Idaho  Russet  potatoes  are 
an  excellent  choice  for  baking,  while  a  waxy  potato,  such  as  Red  Triumph, 
tfill  be  more  desirable  for  potato  salad.   This  kind  is  more  likely  to 
nold  its  shape  when  cooked  than  a  baking-type  potato. 

********** 

Some  Bits  and  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

A  research  project  at  Purdue  University  showed  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  items  in  more  than  11,000  Indiana  homemakers1  shopping 
carts  was  $4.59,  and  of  this  total  83  cents  went  for  non-food  items. 
To  put  it  another  way,  of  every  $10  spent  in  a  supermarket,  nearly  $2 

went  for  products  that  were  not  edible. 

********** 

How  can  I  remove  grease  stains  from  wash-and-wear  finished 
fabrics  and  synthetic  fabrics? 

By  pretreatment.   Work  a  full-strength  liquid  detergent  or  a 
paste  of  detergent  or  soap  and  water  into  the  stain.   Then  rinse  well 
with  hot  water.   You  may  need  more  than  one  treatment.   Launder  as  usual. 

If  the  grease  stain  still  remains,  follow  up  with  a  grease 

solvent.   Place  the  stained  area  face  down  over  a  blotter,  and  work  from 

the  outside  of  the  spot  to  the  center,  " feather ingu  out  the  solvent 

around  the  stain  to  avoid  leaving  a  ring. 

********** 
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The  best  heads  of  iceberg  lettuce  are  medium- sized  and  fairly 
firm  and  have  bright  green  outer  leaves.   The  leaf  ribs  should  be  white. 
Browning  of  the  stalk  and  ribs  indicates  that  spoilage  has  started  and 
may  extend  throughout  the  head. 

Cabbage,  another  common  salad  green,  should  be  reasonably 
solid  and  heavy  for  its  size.   Dark  green  color  indicates  a  high  concen- 
tration of  vitamin  A  and  calcium. 

********** 

Fresh  green  and  wax  snap  beans  should  be  clean,  firm,  crisp 
and  tender.   They  should  be  free  from  blemishes  and  snap  easily  when 
broken.   All  beans  you  buy  should  be  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 
Otherwise  when  you  cook  them  some  will  be  overcooked  and  some  will  be 
undesirably  firm.   About  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  beans  will  make  four 
servings. 

********** 

Fresh  sweet  corn  deteriorates  rapidly  and  becomes  tough  after 

it  is  picked.   Buy  only  cobs  that  have  fresh  green  husks  and  that  show 

no  signs  of  worm  damage.   Buy  only  from  a  market  where  the  corn  is  kept 

cold,  unless  you  buy  it  field-fresh. 

********** 

Good-quality  fresh  carrots  are  clean,  smooth  and  well  shaped 

and  have  good  color.   Be  sure  to  check  carrots  sold  in  plastic  bags  to 

see  that  decay  has  not  started.   Wilted  carrots  lack  flavor.   Carrots 

with  thick  masses  of  leaf  stems  have  undesirably  large  cores  or  hearts 

and  will  not  have  a  sweet  flavor.   Small  carrots  are  usually  sweeter 

than  large  carrots. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


July  30,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas . . . 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Use  Old  Shoes  As  Guide  For  Buying  Shoes... How  To  Restore  A  White  Shirt 
That  Has  Been  Yellowed  By  Chlorine  Bleach. . .Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For 
Your  Column 

********** 

Use  Old  Shoes  As  Guide 
For  Buying  Shoes 

Old  shoes  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  buying  good-fitting  shoes. 

According  to  Marjorie  Mead,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
textiles  and  clothing  specialist,  shoe  soles  should  begin  to  wear  in 
about  the  center.   If  shoes  are  worn  toward  the  front,  they  are  too 
short.   If  the  uppers  bulge  over  the  sole  line,  the  shoes  are  too  narrow. 
Wearing  at  the  toe  tip  means  that  shoes  are  too  short. 

If  the  inside  soles  have  worn  pockets  for  your  toes,  the  shoes 

are  too  tight.   If  the  shoes  are  out  of  shape,  the  last  is  wrong.   If 

they  are  puckered  or  wrinkled  behind  the  ball  of  the  foot  along  the  arch, 

they  are  not  long  enough  from  ball  to  heel. 

********** 

How  To  Restore  A  White  Shirt  That 
Has  Been  Yellowed  By  Chlorine  Bleach 

It  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  yellowing — though  not  always 

completely  eliminate  it — by  using  a  commercial  color  remover  on  white 

clothes  or  using  a  stripping  agent  on  colored  clothes.   You  must  apply 

these  treatments  before  you  iron  the  garment. 

-more- 
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Follow  directions  on  the  package  of  commercial  color  remover. 
For  "stripping,"  soak  colored  fabrics  for  1/2  hour  or  more  in  a  solution 
of  one  teaspoon  of  sodium  thiosulfate — available  at  drugstores — to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  then  rinse  thoroughtly. 

Yellowing  of  a  fabric  that  has  been  treated  with  chlorine-type 
bleach  indicates  the  presence  of  a  chlorine-retaining  resin  finish. 
Sometimes  the  damage  doesn't  show  up  until  you  iron  the  garment. 

To  prevent  such  damage  in  the  future,  look  for  labeling  infor- 
mation regarding  the  use  of  bleaches.   Or  look  for  garments  with  labels 
stating  that  the  fabric  is  not  affected  by  chlorine- type  bleaches.   Or 
use  a  bleach  that  is  guaranteed  safe  for  all  fabrics. 

********** 

Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

Good-quality  fresh  celery  is  crisp,  clean  and  medium  in  length 

and  thickness,  with  good  heart  formation.   If  the  branches  are  small  and 

somewhat  pliable,  the  celery  is  frequently  pithy.   Small,  hard  branches 

tend  to  be  stringy  and  woody. 

********** 

In  buying  fresh  broccoli,  look  for  fresh,  clean  stalks  that 

are  firm  and  tender.   The  flower  buds  should  be  tightly  closed,  green 

and  compact. 

********** 

Fresh  Brussels  sprouts  should  be  firm,  compact  and  bright 

green.   They  are  very  perishable,  so  store  them  at  temperatures  just 

above  freezing.   Use  promptly. 

********** 
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You  don't  need  to  store  evaporated  milk  in  a  special  container 

after  it  has  been  opened.   But,  like  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk  needs 

refrigerating . 

********** 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  minimum 
poultry-meat  content  standards  for  poultry  soups  and  foods,  such  as  fro- 
zen poultry  dinners,  poultry  pies,  poultry  a  la  king  and  others.   These 
standards  assure  consumers  of  more  meaningful  labeling  and  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  products  under  false  or  deceptive  names,  the 
LJSDA  says.   One  of  the  poultry  products  covered  is  dried  noodle  soups 
containing  less  than  two  percent  chicken  meat  on  a  ready-to-serve  basis, 
rhe  soups  must  either  come  up  to  this  two  percent  level,  or  the  name 
itust  be  qualified.   The  new  standards  provide  that  all  firms  must  use 
the  same  basis  for  calculating  the  minimum  poultry  meat  content.   The 
regulations  also  set  labeling  standards  on  gelatin,  liquid  and  binding 
agents  and  the  proportions  of  light  and  dark  meat. 

********** 

A  revolutionary  new  dehydration  process  that  actually  explodes 
partially  dehydrated  pieces  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  a  low-pressure 
puffing  gun  has  been  developed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
search engineers.   It  cuts  cooking  time,  and  the  foods  have  a  really 
fresh  taste.   Compared  with  present  dehydrated  foods  that  take  as  much 
as  20  minutes  to  an  hour  to  cook,  the  new  explosion-puffed  foods  will 
cook  in  five  to  six  minutes.   The  process  doesn't  mean  a  great  increase 
in  manufacturing  cost  either.   At  least  one  commercial  firm  is  already 
producing  explosion-puffed  carrot  pieces  on  a  limited  scale. 
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August    13,    1964 
Special   to  Home  Advisers 

Some   Tips   And   Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

textured  Yarns  Add  Interest  To  Sweaters. . .Safeguard  Your  Family  Against 
bacterial  Food  Poisoning. .. Instant  Applesauce  Is  Another  New  Convenience 
''ood.  ..Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

********** 

textured  Yarns  Add 
[nterest  To  Sweaters 

The  process  of  texturing  man-made  yarns  has  produced  a  variety 
If  surface  interest  in  sweaters  and  other  knitted  garments. 

Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  textiles  and 
:lothing  specialist,  explains  that  fabrics  from  these  textured,  yarns  may 
rarry  such  brand  names  as  Banlon,  Helanca,  Taslan  or  Tycora. 

Textured  yarns  are  continuous-filament  fibers  that  have  been 

leat-set  into  crimped,  looped  or  coiled  shapes  that  produce  bulky  yarns. 

rhese  yarns  a^o  less  likely  to  pill  than  yarns  made  from  staple  fibers. 

********** 

Safeguard  Your  Family  Against 
bacterial  Food  Poisoning 

Food  pois  >ning  is  a  threat  all  year,  but  outbreaks:  are  espe- 

:ially  prevalent  in  the  summer.   That's  because  the  chief  culprits, 

larmful  bacteria,  have  more  opportunities  to  thrive  and  release  th 

toxic  substances  that  sj  il  food  in  the  summertime. 
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Here's  how  you  can  reduce  the  risk  of  bacterial  food  poison- 
ing:  If  foods  have  a  peculiar  odor,  never  taste  to  see  whether  they  are 
spoiled.   Don't  assume  that  all  unsafe  foods  will  have  a  bad  taste  or 
odor  to  warn  you.   Unless  you  know  that  foods  that  may  cause  poisoning 
have  been  properly  prepared,  covered  from  insects  and  refrigerated,  it 
would  be  safer  not  to  eat  them.   High-protein,  nonacid  foods,  such  as 
fish,  custard-filled  pastries,  egg  mixtures,  dressings  and  desserts  con- 
taining mayonnaise,  meat  sandwiches,  leftover  poultry-  baked  ham  and 

creamed  foods,  are  most  vulnerable  to  bacterial  contamination. 

********** 

Instant  Applesauce  Is  Another 
Sew  Convenience  Food 

Instant  applesauce  is  the  newest  member  of  a  family  of  conven- 
ience foods  developed  by  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  new  apple  product — a  free-flowing  granular  material — 
requires  only  the  addition  of  hot  water  for  instant  recon^titution  to 
sauce.   This  sauce  has  a  fine  flavor  and  a "grain"  similar  to  sauce  made 
from  fresh  apples.   It  can  be  stored  for  long  periods  if  protected  from 
noisture.   An  additional  convenience  is  its  light  weight,  which  is  about 
a  fifth  that  of  canned  applesauce. 

********** 

Some  Bits  And  Pieces  For  Your  Column 

Wide-wale  corduroy  has  long  been  a  favorite  fall  sportswear 
fabric.   Now  new  prints  and  stretch  have  been  added  to  make  this  the 
best  corduroy  season  to  date. 

********** 


■ 
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Leather  boots  and  boot-shoes  have  become  an  accepted  part  of 
the  fall-winter  footwear  picture.   This  season's  selection  of  leather 
textures  offers  polished  smooth  leather,  dressy  suede,  nappy  brushed 
Leather,  rugged  grains  and  slick  patent  leather.   New  are  embossed  and 
printed  leather  boots. 

Boot  heights  know  no  bounds,  rising  from  ankle  to  thigh.   Most 
popular  are  mid-calf  and  knee  heights. 

The  lean  look  is  favored  in  boots.   Zippers,  lacings  and  gor- 
ing are  used  to  provide  a  close  fit.   In  addition  to  combinations  of 
textures,  styling  features  like  cuffs,  chains  and  colored  linings  are 
seen. 

********** 

What  can  I  do  about  pilling  of  fabrics? 

Pilling  results  from  loose  fiber  ends  that  escape  from  the 
farn  and  work  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric.   The  fiber  ends 
become  entangled  with  lint  to  form  unsightly  balls,  especially  in  areas 
tfhere  the  sleeve  rubs  against  the  body.   Textile  manufacturers  are  de- 
/eloping  processes  involving  fiber  length,  yarn  twist  and  finishing 
nethods  to  make  fabrics  more  resistant  to  pilling. 

Methods  of  removing  pills  are  still  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
But  here  are  some  temporary  measures  that  you  might  try: 

Use  a  dry  sponge,  sandpaper  or  roller-type  abrasive  to  remove 
the  pills  from  the  surface.   Successive  treatments  may  be  necessary. 
Dr  shave  the  pilled  area  with  a  safety  razor.   Place  the  garment  on  a 
soft,  smooth  surface.   Let  the  razor  glide  easily  over  the  pilled  area. 
Don't  press  down  on  it. 

Wash  garments  inside  out  to  avoid  excessive  abrasion  during 

laundering.   Use  a  fabric  softener  in  the  final  rinse. 

_,   .  -30- 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORO  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


August  20,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  And  Ideas 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Fall  Fabrics  To  Show  Primitive  Design. . .What' s  New  In  Knitwear  For 
Fall?...  How  Shall  I  Wash  A  Cotton  Dress  Labeled  "Guaranteed  To  Bleed  or 
Fade"? 

********** 

Fall  Fabrics  To  Show 
Primitive  Design 

The  most  outstanding  new  print  trend  in  fabrics  for  fall  and 
winter  is  a  primitive  design,  reports  Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illi- 
nois extension  textiles  and  clothing  specialist. 

It  is  derived  from  the  cultures  of  Africa  and  Central  America 
and  the  geometric  art  of  their  peoples.   This  relatively  untapped  source 
of  design  ideas  offers  vast  possibilities  for  fabric  designers. 

Vivid  colors  are  used  in  the  prints,  with  bold  geometric  animal, 
floral  or  symbolic  forms. 

Miss  Siemen  also  reports  that  the  newest  plaids  in  fall  and 
winter  fabrics  are  marked  in  checkerboard  fashion.   Their  glowing  colors 
simulate  those  in  India  silks.   Other  plaids  stress  an  interplay  of  color 
in  jacquard  and  dobby  weaves  with  a  tapestry  look. 

Checks  of  all  sizes  will  be  used  strongly  in  fall  fabrics. 

The  most  dramatic  will  be  the  unorthodox  color  combinations  used  in 

junior-sized  clothing. 

********** 
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What's  New  In  Knitwear  For  Fall? 

New  texturized  knits  in  rayon  or  acetate  are  top  fashion  news 
for  fall,  reports  Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  specialist. 

These  knits  have  the  look  and  drape  of  heavy  silk  jerseys. 
They  come  in  pique,  petitpoint  and  fine-gauge  double-knit  weaves  and 
offer  year-round  appeal  in  prints  and  solid  colors. 

Several  novelty  knits  are  also  prominent  this  fall.   Ribbed 
knits  with  a  handmade  sweater  look  appear  in  dress  and  jacket  ensembles. 
Crocheted-type  knits  in  lace  and  shell  designs  have  a  dainty  look.   Also 
unusual  are  ribbon  knits  with  highly  stylized  primitive  designs  that 
look  like  ancient  wall  hangings. 

********** 

How  Shall  I  Wash  A 
Cotton  Pr bes  Lanel ed 
"Guaranteed  To  Mleod  Or  Fade"? 

You  probably  have  a  madras  cotton  fabric  from  India's  state  of 
Madras.   The  appeal  of  this  fabric  is  in  the  interesting  colors  achieved 
by  dipping  the  yarns  into  natural  vegetable  dyes.   When  you  wash  the 
fabric,  these  dyes  ^ade  or  run  together,  giving  a  muted  effect. 

Wash  your  Indian  madras  fabric  separately  from  other  garments. 
Dry  cleaning  is  often  recommended  for  lined  madras  garments. 

American  manufacturers  are  making  "madras-style"'  fabrics  that 

are  guaranteed  to  be  color-fast. 

-30- 
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JANUARY 


"FOR  YOU  AT  H0M2" 


JANUARY,  196h 

1  Wednesday 

2  Thursday 

3  Friday 

6  Monday 

7  Tuesday 

8  Wednesday 

9  Thursday 
10  Friday 


13  Monday 

1^  Tue sday 

15  Wednesday 

16  Thursday 

IT  Friday 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. . , 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


United  Nations  Report 

Salad  Greens 
Consumer  Information 

Shopping  for  Sheets 

Why  Plan  a  k~K  Club  Program? 

V  V  Y,  V  V  V-V..V..V..V, 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

What  Has  Happened  to  Wool? 
Art  Skills  Bring  Quality  Leisure 
and  Enjoyment 

Today's  Food  Market -Structure  and 
Cnaract eristics 

New  Studies  in  Obesity 

Buying  Blankets 

What  Should  3e  Included  in  a  k-H 
Club  Program? 

xxxxxxxxxx 

Sing  Along  With  Mrc  Smith 
Student  Report 

Fashion  and  Art 
Music  in  the  Home 

United  Nations  Report 

Today's  Food  Market—The  Foods 
We  Buy 

Why  Mothers  Work 

Selecting  Bedspreads 
Involving  ^-H'ers  in  the  Club 
Program 

*7v"X"'\""7\"X 


Mrs,  Olive  Remington  Goldman 

Bette  Schaffner 
Jessie  2.  Heathman 

Virginia  Saidel 
Delores  Parrott 


Robert  B»  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Anna  Raubenheimer 

Karl  Munson 


Glenna  Lamkin 
Beula  McKey 
Virginia  Seidel 
Arlene  Wolfram 


Robert  Ba  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

MrSc  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Mr So  Olive  Remington  Goldman 


Glenna  Larrikin 
Mrs*  Shirley  Clark 

Virginia  Seidel 
Peg  Hoffme.n 
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20  Monday 

21  Tuesday 

22  Wednesday 

23  Thursday 
2k  Friday 


27  Monday 

28  Tuesday 

29  Wednesday 

30  Thursday 

31  Friday 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Fashion  and  People 

Reading  as  a  Recreational  Outlet 

Today's  Food  Market— The  Prices  We  Pay 
New  Products 

Book  Review — The  Feminine  Mystique 
Consumer  Information 

Choosing  Towels 
Building  a  k-H.   Program 

xxxxxxxxxx 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Fashion  and  Fabric 
The  Leading  HobMes  in  the  United 
States 

How  Do  You  Measure  Up? 
Designing 

What's  Your  Nutrition  I.Q.? 
Consumer  Information 

Today's  Table  Linens 
Rural  Youth  Winter  Rally 

-30- 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Mrse  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Glenna  Lamkin 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Mrs.  Shirley  Clark 
Jessie  E.  Eeathman 

Virginia  Seidel 
Marian  Jackson 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Bonnie  Scott 
Betty  Street 

Mrs 6  Frances  LaFont 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Virginia  Seidel 
Marian  Jackson 
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FEBRUARY 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman... 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a, 


FEBRUARY,  1964 
3  Monday 

k   Tuesday- 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Extension  Visual  Arts  Program 
Keeping  and  Making  Fabrics  White 


5  Wednesday  United  Nations  Report 

6  Thursday   Our  Abundant  Food  Supply  (1st  in  Series) 

Consumer  Information 


7  Friday 


The  Art  of  Stenciling — Historic  Background 
Macoupin  Co.  Rural  Youth  Safety 


V  ^y  .y..v._v..y.  V  V  V  V  V  TV.rV.  V  -V. 
A  7V7V  A  A  A  A  A  "A  A  A  A  A  Tv 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 


Special  Textile  Problems 


*>   . 


10  Monday 

11  Tuesday    Leisurecraft  and  Counseling  Camp 

12  Wednesday 

13  Thursday 
Ik  Friday 


^  <*tf£? 


Our  Abundant  Food  Supply  (2nd  in  Series) 
Report  From  India 

The  Feminine  Mystique 
Consumer  Information 


Employment  of  the  Stencil  in  American 

Decorative  Arts 
Rural  Youth  in  the  Community 


V  V  V  v.v  v.v.  \ 

A  X   AAA  A  A  * 


I 


17  Monday 

18  Tuesday 

19  Wednesday 

20  Thursday 


Sihg  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Family  Camping  Grounds 
Color  and  You 

United  Nations  Report 

Our  Abundant  Food  Supply  (3rd  in  Series) 
Buying  Eggs 


m. 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Walter  M.  Johnson 
Elsie  Crouthamel 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Elizabeth  NyhoOm 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

A.  J.  Banner 

Marion  Jackson — Guests 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Karl  Munson 
Lois  Byers  —■  — 

Elizabeth  Nyholm 
E.  H.  Regnier 

Mrs.  Shirley  Clark 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 


A.  J.  Banner 

Marion  Jackson— Guests 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Karl  Munson 
Esther  Siemen 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Elizabeth  Nyholm 
Bette  S chaff ner 


Page  2. . . . .For  You  At  Home. . . .February 
21  Friday- 


Method  of  Bronze  Stenciling  on  Furniture 

and  Accessories 
Responsibilities  of  the  4-H  ©iab  Board 


V  V  V  V  V.V  V  A 

2k  Monday    Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

25  Tuesday    Are  You  Planning  a  Trip? 

Color  in  Your  Wardrobe 

26  Wednesday  Our  Abundant  Food  Supply  (^t-th  in  Series) 

A  Study  on  Aging 

27  Thursday   A  VI st  to  the  Farmers'  Market 

New  Products 

28  Friday     The  Art  of  Decoupage 

District  4-H  Club  Camps  in  Illinois 
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A.  J,  Banner 
Frank  Mynard 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Karl  Munson 
Esther  Siemen 

Elizabeth  Nyholm 

Mrs.  Margueritte  Lynch 

Mrs.  Helen  House 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 


A.  J.  Banner 

Ar-lsne  Wolfram 
Frank  Mynard 
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MARCH 


"For  You  At  Home" 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. .. 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


March,  1964 

2  Monday 

3  Tuesday 

k  Wednesday 

5  Thursday 

6  Friday 


9  Monday 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Working  With  Knit  Fabrics 
World's  Largest  Flower  Show 

United  Nations  Report 

A  Glimpse  of  Oriental  Cookery  (Part  l) 
Our  Abundant  Food  Supply 

The  Stencil  Picture 

4-H'ers  Come  to  Hospitality  Day 

V..V.-V.  Y  .V.  V  V  V..Y..Y. 
A*"A  9TK  VT  A  A  AAA 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 


10  Tuesday    Pattern  Selection  -  Easy-Care  Fabrics 

Report  From  India 

11  Wednesday  A  Glimpse  of  Oriental  Cookery  (Part  2) 

Child-Rearing  Practices 

12  Thursday   Chemical  Nature  of  Protein,  Fat,  Carbo- 

hydrates (Part  l) 
Consumer  Information 

13  Friday     Shopping  for  a  Range  in  Today's  Market 

Teaching  U-H  Club  Girls  to  Sew 


4HHH 


16  Monday 

17  Tuesday 

18  Wednesday  United  Nations  Report 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Sewing  Techniques  -  Easy-Care  Fabrics 
Report  From  India 


Robert  E.   Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Mrs.  Anna  Raubenheimer 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Mrs.  Aiko  Perry 
Elizabeth  Nyholm 

A.  J.  Banner 
Arlene  Wolfram 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Marjorie  Mead 
E#  H.  Regnier 

Mrs.  Aiko  Perry 
J.  P.  O'Neill 


Mrs.  Nancy  Keppler 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Sue  Herndon 
Peg  Hoffman 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Marjorie  Mead 


Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 
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19  Thursday 


20  Friday 


23  Monday 

24  Tuesday 


Chemical  Nature  of  Protein,  Fat,  Carbo- 
hydrates (Part  2) 
Consumer  Information 

What's  New  in  Refrigerators  for  Today's 

Home 
A  4-H'er  Looks  at  Lamps 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Textile  News 
Report  From  India 


25  Wednesday  Discipline 

Pesticide  Residue 


26  Thursday 


27  Friday 


30  Monday 

31  Tuesday 


A  Symbol  of  Spring 
Consumer  Information 

Knife  Shopping 

4-H ' ers  Start  Home  Improvement 

V,  V.  V.  .V..V.-V..V,  .V.  V„  V. 
TV  ATT  A  A  A  A  AT  Jv 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Laundering  and  Pressing  Today's  Fabrics 
Report  From  India 
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Mrs.  Nancy  Keppler 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 


Sue  Herndon 
Delores  Parrott 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Esther  Siemen 
E.  H.  Regnier 

J.  P.  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson, 
Food  &  Drug  Adm. 

Mary  L.  Hielscher 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Sue  Herndon 
Delores  Parrott 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Marjorie  Mead 
E.  H.  Regnier 
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APRI] 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


April,  196k 

1  Wednesday 

2  Thursday 

3  Friday 


6  Monday 

7  Tuesday 

8  Wednesday 

9  Thursday 

10  Friday 


. . . .With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. . . . 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 

United  Nations  Report 

Today's  Food  Markets  -  Structure  (#l) 
The  Chemical  Nature  of  Protein,  Fat  and 
Carbohydrates  (#3) 

San  Simeon  (Part  l) 

Opportunities  for  IFYE  Host  Families 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Do  We  Follow  Paris  Fashions?  Spring  Report 
Should  I  Plant  Seeds  or  Plants? 
Family  Camping  Show 

Today's  Food  Markets -The  Foods  We  Buy  (#2) 
Spring  Clean-up 

The  Chemical  Nature  of  Protein,  Fats  and 
Carbohydrates  (#*0 
Pesticide  Residues 

San  Simeon  (Part  2) 
Leisurecraft  and  Counseling  Camp 


Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 

Mrs.  Nancy  Xeppler 

Willis  Kauffman 
Peg  Hoffman 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Helen  Zwolanek 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 
0.  L.  Hogsett 


Mrs.  Nancy  Keppler 
Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson 

Willis  Kauffman 
Karl  Munson 


13  Monday 
Ik   Tuesday 


15  Wednesday 

16  Thursday 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Do  We  Follow  Paris  Fashions?  Stores  and 
Pattern  Books 
Your  Flower  Garden 
Organized  Family  Camping 

United  Nations  Day 

Today's  Food  Markets  -  Prices,  New  Products 
Drying  of  Food  -  Past,  Present,  Future 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 


Helen  Zwolanek 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 
Yvonne  Carley 


-more- 


Page  2. . .  .For  You  At  Home . . .  .April 
April,  1964 
IT  Friday 


20  Monday 

21  Tuesday 

22  Wednesday 

23  Thursday 
2k   Friday 


27  Monday 

28  Tuesday 

29  Wednesday 

30  Thursday 


Death  Valley  Scotty's  Castle 
National  4-H  Club  Conference 

*  *  *  #  * 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Selecting  the  Pattern  for  the  Fabric 

Your  Flower  Garden 

Your  Trip  to  the  World'  s  Fair 

Careers  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 

Weather  Conditions  Versus  Family  Safety 

Careers  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 
New  Drugs  -  Their  Control 

"Forest  Lawn" 

Recreation  in  the  4-H  Club  Program 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Selecting  a  Sewing  Machine 

Your  Flower  Garden 

Safety  in  a  Quality  Recreation  Experience 

Effects  of  Mother' s  Employment  on  the  Per- 
sonality and  Growth  of  the  Child  (Part  l) 
Wall  Hangings  You  Can  Make  (#l) 

Effects  of  Mother's  Employment  on  the  Per- 
sonality and  Growth  of  the  Child  (Part  2) 
Wall  Hangings  You  Can  Make  (#2) 
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Willis  Kauffman 
Marion  Jackson 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Helen  Zwolanek 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Anne  Kylen 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Anne  Kylen 

Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson 

Willis  Kauffman 
Karl  Munson 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Helen  Zwolanek 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 


Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Mowrer 
Betty  Street 


Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Mowrer 
Betty  Street 


EH:mg 
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MAY 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


MAY,  1964 
1  Friday 


k  Monday 

5  Tuesday 

6  Wednesday 

7  Thursday 

8  Friday 


. . .With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. . . 
WILL  (?80kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


National  k~K   Club  Conference  Report 
Disney  Land 

xxxxxxxxxx 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Care  of  Your  Sewing  Machine. 

Shrubs  for  Fragrance 

Give  Child  a  Summer  Camp  Experience 

United  Nations  Report 

Careers— Foods  and  Nutrition  (#3) 
Desirable  and  Undesirable  Browning  in  Foods 

America's  Earliest  Apartment  House 
if-H'ers  Begin  Food  and  Nutrition  Projects 

*-XX-)HBHBfr»* 


Delegates 
Willis  Kauffman 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Helen  Zwolanek 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 

Anne  Kylen 
Janet  I rick 

Alfred  Banner 
Arlene  Wolfram 


11  Monday    Sing  Along  With  Mr*  Smith 

Student  Report 

12  Tuesday    National  Clothing  Workshop  Report 

Shrubs  for  Berries 

Hi -ho... Come  to  the  Show  (Family  Camping  Show) 

13  Wednesday  Careers— Foods  and  Nutrition  (k) 

Mid-Morning  and  Mid-Afternoon  Breaks  Important 

lk   Thursday   Desirable  and  Undesirable  Browning  in  Foods 
Purchasing  Cheese 

15  Friday    4-Hers*  Baby-Sitting  Project 

What's  Ahead  for  the  June  Graduate? 


18  Monday 

19  Tuesday 


V  V  »V  V  \ 

ATI  A7T7 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Historic  Textiles 

Vines  for  Your  Garden 

What  You'll  See  in  Illinois 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Marjorie  Mead 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Anne  Kylen 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Janet  Irick 

Mrs.  Mary  Heilsher 

Margueritte  lynch 
Margaret  Goodyear 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Annette  Raubenheimer 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 


• 


MAY,  1964 

20  Wednesday  United  Nations  Report 

21  Thursday   Desirable  and  Undesirable  Browning  in  Foods 

What  the  Consumer  Wants  From  Her  Food  Stores 

22  Friday    Well-Being  of  American  Families 

4-H1  ers. .  .Poison*-Proof  Your  Home 


Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 

Janet  Irick 
Barbara  Price 

Marilyn  Dunsing 
Elizabeth  Dean 


25  Monday 

26  Tuesday 

27  Wednesday 

28  Thursday 

29  Friday 


xxxxxxxxx-x 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Student  Report 

Swim  Suits— Buying  Tips 
Your  Flower  Garden 
Boating  and  Swimming  Tips 

Storage  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Poisons— Keep  Children  Safe 

Yeast  Baking 

Life  Insurance 

k-K   Safety  Activity 

-30- 


Robert  B.  Smith 
Carol  Holmes 

Marjorie  Mead 
M.  C.  Carbonneau 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Aiko  Perry 
0,  L.  Hogsett 

Mrs.  Vivian  Larson 

Sue  Crull 
Arlene  Wolfram 


JEH:ml 
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JUNE 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


. . .With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. . . 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


UNE,  196^ 

1  Monday     Canned  Foods — Questions  Frequently  Asked 

My  Trip  to  New  Zealand  (Student  Program) 

2  Tuesday    Seasonal  Fashion  News 

Your  Trip  to  the  World's  Fair 

3  Wednesday  United  Nations  Report 

h     Thursday   Eating  Habits  of  Pre-School  Children 
Care  of  Our  Clothes  (Student  Program) 

5  Friday     The  Windows  in  Your  Home 
if—Hers  Go  to  Camp 

s/  \*  .v   yj  .\f   \J   V  V  V  A/ 

innni  a  a  a  a  a  a 

8  Monday    Water  Safety 

Spices — Traditional  Information  (Student  Program) 

9  Tuesday    Textile  News  (Part  l) 

What  You'll  See  in  Illinois 

10  Wednesday  Food  Preservation 

Toys  for  Tots  (Student  Program) 

11  Thursday   Recent  Research  on  Meat 

Tapes — Their  Many  Uses  (Student  Program) 

12  Friday     The  Walls  of  Your  Home 

Highlights  of  State  k-K   Club  Week 

VrVi.v  v  v  .Vi.v,  v  m 

A  A  A  A  A  A  A  7T  A  A 


Geraldine  Acker 
Suzanne  McWhinney 

Esther  Siemen 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 

Barbara  Price 
Carol  De  Vries 

Clara  Dodson 
Arlene  Wolfram 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Nancy  Safarcyh 

Elsie  Crouthamel 
Karl  Munson 

Geraldine  Acker 
Barbara  Ahrling 

Frances  Van  Duyne 
Carolyn  Quade 

Clara  Dodson 
Marion  Jackson 


15  Monday     Nutritional  Value  of  Soybeans 

Closing  Your  Home  for  Vacation 

16  Tuesday    Textile  News  (Part  2) 

Boating  and  Swimming  Tips 

17  Wednesday  United  Nations  Report 

18  Thursday   Let's  Improve  Teen-Age  Nutrition 

Cost  of  Convenience  (Student  Program) 

19  Friday     The  Floors  of  Your  Home 

State  4-H  Club  Week  Reports 


Shu  Hwn  Eu 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Elsie  Crouthamel 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 

Mrs.  Jane  Myers 
Linda  Kintzel 

Clara  Dodson 
Peg  Hoffman 


■X-XX-XXX-tt-X-X-X- 


22  Monday 

23  Tuesday 


-2- 

Check  and  Load  Car  for  Safe  Travel 
New  Orleans  and  Famous  Creole  Cooking 

Clothing  Feature 

Family  Camping  Philosophy 


2k    Wednesday  Salads  for  Summer  Time 
Consumer  Information 


25  Thursday 

26  Friday 


Summer  Foods  To  Enjoy 
Weil-Being  of  American  Families 

The  Furniture  in  Your  Home 
k-li   Peace  Corps 

■x-xxxxxxxx* 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Maria  Vales 

Marjorie  Sohn 
Karl  Munson 

Aiko  Perry 

Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Mrs.  Helen  House 
Marilyn  Dun sing 

Clara  Bods on 
Peg  Hoffman 


29  Monday 


30  Tuesday 


EH:ml 
/22/6k 


Safe  Highway  Travel 
Consumer  Information 

Clothing  Feature 

Your  Child  at  Camp— Parent ' s  Behavior  and  Attitude 


-30- 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Marjorie  Sohn 
Karl  Munson 


JULY 


FOR  YOU  AT  HOME 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman . . . 

WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 

Note  to  Speakers;  Mrs.  Helen  Fry,  editorial  assistant,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams for  July. 

JULY,  1964 

1  Wednesday 

2  Thursday 


3  Friday 


6  Monday 

7  Tuesday 

8  Wednesday 

9  Thursday 
10  Friday 


13  Monday 
lU  Tuesday 

15  Wednesday 

16  Thursday 

17  Friday 


United  Nations  Report 

Evaluation  of  Food  Products — Judging  #1 
Revised  Recommended  Allowances- -Calcium 

Color  in  Your  Home 

k-E  Club  Safety  Activity 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Water  Sports  Safety 
Summer  Foods  to  Enjoy 

Fit  for  Fashion  -  The  A,  B,  C's 
Illinois  State  Dairy- -Junior  Department 

Revised  Recommended  Allowances — Magnesium 
Report  From  India 

Evaluation  of  Food  Pro ducts- -Judging  #2 

4-H  Club  Baby- Sitting  Project 

Renting  a  House 

*    *    *    *    *    Mr 

4-H  Club  Chorus 

Fit  for  Fashion- -When  Buying  Clothing 
Junior  Leadership  Camp 

United  Nations  Report 

Carpet  and  Rug  Selection  #1 

Why  h-K   Club  Achievement  Meetings? 
Buying  a  House 


Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Mrs.  Jane  Myers 
Beula  McKey 

Clara  Dodson 
Marion  Jackson 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Mrs.  Helen  House 

Marjorie  Sohn 
Henry  Turik 

Beula  McKey 
E.  H.  Regnier 

Mrs.  Jane  Myers 

Marion  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  Margueritte  Lynch 
Glenda  Pifer 


4-H  Club  Members 

Marjorie  Sohn 
Joseph  Jopek 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Elsie  Crouthamel 

Peg  Hoffman 
Glenda  Pifer 


■****-*•* 


-2- 


20  Monday 

21  Tuesday 

22  Wednesday 

23  Thursday 
2*J-  Friday 


27  Monday 

28  Tuesday 

29  Wednesday 

30  Thursday 

31  Friday 


IQ  Versus  Brightness 
Recent  Research  on  Meat 

Buying  Clothes  for  Tots 
Forest  Recreation 

Useful  Soybeans 
Report  From  India 

Recent  Research  on  Vegetables 

U-H  Club  Junior  Leaders  Conference 
Planning  to  Build  a  House 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Carpet  and  Rug  Selection  #2 
A  Look  at  the  Reading  Problem 

Coin-Operated  Laundries  and  Dry  Cleaners 
How  People  Accept  Recreation  Enterprises 

Recent  Research  on  Fruits 
Report  From  India 

Homes  Planned  for  Special  Needs 
Children  of  Divorce 

National  IFYE  Alumni  Conference 
Equipment  in  Today*  s  Home 

-30- 


Mrs.  Margueritte  Lynch 
Frances  Van  Duyne 

Marjorie  Sohn 
Joseph  Jopek 

Shu  HVa  Eu 
E.  H.  Regnier 

Frances  Van  Duyne 

Marion  Jackson 
Glenda  Pifer 


Elsie  Crouthamel 

Mrs.  Margueritte  Lynch 

Ruth  Galbraith 
Joseph  Jopek 

Frances  Van  Duyne 
E.  H.  Regnier 

Glenda  Pifer 

Mrs.  Margueritte  Lynch 

Peg  Hoffman 
Glenda  Pifer 


JEH:mg 
7/2/64 


SEFTPffiER 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOKE' 


September  1964 

1  Tuesday 

2  Wednesday 

3  Thursday 
k     Friday 


7  Monday 

8  Tuesday 

9  Wednesday 

10  Thursday 

11  Friday 


14  Monday 

15  Tuesday 

16  Wednesday 

17  Thursday 

18  Friday 


.♦.With  Jessie  E.  Heathman... 
WILL  (580  kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


Cold-Water  Detergents 

National  Farm  Family  Recreation  Seminar 

Buying  Fresh  Fruit 

Buying  and  Cooking  Meats  (#l) 

Home  Economics  Freshmen  Come  to  Campus 
1964  k~R   Club  Enrollment— Home  Economics 

■V.V.V  -V,  V..V.-V,  V  ,V.-V, 
A  A  A  A  A  A  a  AAA 

Labor  Day— Special  Program 

Use  of  Leisure  Time— Trends 
Consumer  Information— Textiles 

Cooking  Green  Vegetables 

Buying  and  Cooking  Meats  (#2) 

Importance  of  4-H  Club  Record-Keeping 
Your  Child  and  His  Money 

■V,  tV.,V  AA.V  .V  V  .V  .V..V, 

A^a  a  AAA  A  "ATA* 

Social  Activities  Versus  Safety 
New  Food  Products 

Tree  Land  Festival 
Fall  Fashion  Trends 

United  Nations  Report 

Buying  and  Cooking  Meats  (#3) 

Summer  4-H  Club  Activities 
Family  Economics 


Ruth  Galbraith 
Karl  Mianson 

Bette  Schaffner 

Nyla  Gorham 

Marg^r  .t  Goodyear 
Arlene  Wolfram 


Jessie  E.  heathman 

Karl  Munson 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Dorothy  Chiang 

Nyla  Gorham 

Marion  Jackson 
Barbara  Baird 


0.  L,  Hog sett 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Karl  Munson 
Jessie  E.  Hsathman 

Mrs.  Olive  Remington 
Goldman 


Nyla  Gorham 

Pe  ;  Hoffi 

Sue  Crull 


21    Monday 


Safety — Coffee  Break  Important 


0.  L,  Hogsett 


22  Tuesday 

23  Wednesday 
2k  Thursday 
25  Friday 


-2- 

Textiles  for  Keeping  Wars 
Family  Evenings  Together  (#l) 

Processed  Potatoes 

Buying  and  Cooking  Meats  (#4) 

National  4-H  Club  Week  Accomplishments 
Teen-agers  and  Money  Management 

V.VV  ViVV  YV  V  V 
A  Vv  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


Elsr'e  Crouthamel 
Karl  M;mson 

Frances  Van  Duyne 

Nyla  Gorham 

Arlene  Wolfram 
Barbara  Baird 


28  Monday 

29  Tuesday 


JEHrsw 
8/17/64 


Fire  Prevention  Week 

Choosing  Wash-and-Wear  Garments 
Family  Evenings  Together  (#2) 


30  Wednesday    Speaker  to  Be  Scheduled 


-30- 


0.  L.  Hogsett 

Elsie  Crouthamel 
Karl  Munson 


OCTOBER 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


3ctober  1964 

1  Thursday 

2  Friday 


5  Monday 

6  Tuesday 

7  Wednesday 

8  Thursday 

9  Friday 


L2  Monday 
L3  Tuesday 
Ik   Wednesday 
L5  Thursday 
L6  Friday 
L9  Monday 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman... 
WILL  (580  kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 

Report— Recent  Nutrition  Research 

Family  Economics 

k-K  Enrollment  for  196^-65 

yyv  y  y  y  y  y-y-y 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Creative  Art  Classes 

"Conservative"— Term  as  Related  to  Dress 
Fall  Holidays 

United  Nations  Report 

Buying  Fresh  Fruit 

Town  and  Country  Art  Exhibition 

Home  Management  Residencies 
4-H  Members  Achieve 

*xxxxxxxxx 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 

Road  Hazards— Slow-Moving  Equipment 

Morals  in  Fashion — Modesty 
National  Recreation  Congress 

Report— Recent  Nutrition  Research 
Buying  Fresh  Vegetables 

Health  and  Economic  Problems 
Town  and  Country  Art  Exhibition 

Family  Economics 

4-H  Member  Recognition 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Corn-Picker  Safety 


Beula  McKey 

Mrs.  Carole  Hollenbeck 
Mary  Cheze 


Robert  Smith 
Walter  M.  Johnson 

Karlyne  Anspach 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 

Betty  Schaffner 
Jessie  Heathman 

Mrs.  Vera  Jessee 
Marion  Jackson 


Robert  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Karlyne  Anspach 
Karl  Munson 

Beula  McKey 
Betty  Schaffner 

Esther  Brown 
Walter  Johnson 

Mrs.  Sue  Crull 
Arlene  Wolfram 

Robert  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 


-2- 


20  Tuesday 

21  Wednesday 

22  Thursday 

23  Friday 


26  Monday 

27  Tuesday 

28  Wednesday 

29  Thursday 

30  Friday 


Public  Taste  in  Fashion 

Town  and  Country  Art  Exhibition 

Illinois  Home  Economics  Association  Conference 
Consumer  Information 

Health  and  Economic  Problems  (#2) 

Role  of  Home  Management  in  Family  Relations 
Preview— National  Safety  Congress 

V  V  V  V,  V  V  V  V  V  V 
tTavv  A  A  a  7v  AAA 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Halloween  Safety 

Simplicity  in  Dress 
Christmas  Holidays 

Money  Management  and  Teen-Agers 

Health  and  Economics  Problems  (#3) 

Economic  Choices--0ne-  and  Two-Family  Earners 
National  Safety  Congress  Delegates  Report 

-30- 


Karlyne  Anspach 
Karl  Munson 

Ruth  Galbraith 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Esther  Brown 

Mrs,  Vera  Jessee 
Peg  Hoffman 


Robert  Smith 
0,  L.  Hogsett 

Karlyne  Anspach 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Barbara  Beccue 

Esther  Brown 

Jeanne  Haf strom 
Peg  Hoffman 


FEHrsw 
V30M 


NOVEMBER 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman. . . 
WILL  (58O  kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


November  196^ 

2  Monday 

3  Tuesday 

h  Wednesday 

5  Thursday 

6  Friday 

9  Monday 

10  Tuesday 

11  Wednesday 

12  Thursday 

13  Friday 

16  Monday 

17  Tuesday 

18  Wednesday 

19  Thursday 

20  Friday 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 

Dusk  Comes  Early — Drive  Carefully 

Conservative  Elements  in  Dress — Thrift 
Town  and  Country  Art  Festival,  1965 

United  Nations  Report 

Experiments  Point  the  Way  to  Preparation 

of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Buying  Squash 

IHEA  Annual  Conference  (Remote  from  Illini 
Union) 

*  *  *  *  *   * 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Let's  Hunt  Safely  (l) 

"The  Common  Market" 
Christmas  Resource  Materials 

Experiments  Point  the  Way  to  Preparation 

of  Batters  and  Doughs 
Job  Opportunities  in  Child  Development 

Food  Buying 

"Our  Institution  and  Restaurant  Management 
Graduates 

Advertising,  Consumer  Aids  or  Pseudo  Aids? 
h-E   Club  IFEC  Trip 

****** 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Let's  Hunt  Safely  (2) 

A  Look  to  the  Future 
Gifts  We  Can  Make 

United  Nations  Report 

Experiments  Point  the  Way  to  Preparation 

of  Eggs,  Milk  and  Cheese 
Food  Buying 

How  Can  I  Know? 

J+-H  Club  Leader  Recognition 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Karlyne  Anspach 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 


Mrs.  Pearl  Janssen 
Mrs.  Barbara  Price 


Jessie  E.  Heathman 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 


Mrs.  Pearl  Janssen 
Mrs*  Willie  Mae  Mowrer 

Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 
Mildred  Bonnell 

Virginia  Guthrie 
Marian  Jackson 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  Goldman 


Mrs.  Pearl  Janssen 
Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 

Virginia  Guthrie 
Mary  Cheze 


****** 


23  Monday 
2k   Tuesday 

25  Wednesday 

26  Thursday 

27  Friday 


-2- 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Electric  Circuit — Don't  Overload 

"Think  Christmas" 

Thanksgiving — What  Does  It  Mean? 

Experiments  Point  the  Way  to  Preparation 

of  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Fish 
Report — Recent  Nutrition  Research 

Thanksgiving  Day  Program 

Custom-Made  Wants 

National  k-K  Club  Congress  Review 

****** 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 


Mrs.  Pearl  Jans sen 
Beula  McKey 

Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Virginia  Guthrie 
Peg  Hoffman 


30  Monday 


JEH:mg 
10/27/6^ 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 

Holiday  Tension  Buildup — Let's  Take  Care 

-30- 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 


DECEMBER 


"FOR  YOU  AT  HOME" 


...With  Jessie  E.  Heathman... 
WILL  (580kc)  -  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 


December  196U 

1  Tuesday 

2  Wednesday 

3  Thursday 

k  Friday 


7  Monday 

8  Tuesday 

9  Wednesday 

10  Thursday 

11  Friday 


Ik  Monday 

15  Tuesday 

16  Wednesday 

17  Thursday 


"Think  Christmas" 
Gifts  We  Can  Make 

United  Nations  Report 

Experiments  Point  the  Way  to  the 
Preparation  of  Holiday  Sweets 

Textiles  -  From  Where  Did  They 

Come? 
Report  From  U-H  Club  Congress 

x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Holiday  Tensions  -  Let's  Check 
Them 

The  Influence  of  History  on 

Modern  Textiles 
Family  Christmas  Activities 

Factors  Affecting  Food  Consumption 
Children  and  Santa  Claus 

Cookbooks  by  the  Dozen 
Let's  Make  Pies 

What  U-H  Has  Meant  to  Me 

Buymanship  and  Retail  Outlets 

\f     \f     \J    \/    \J     \/     \J    \J    \J    \J 

f\   /\  f\  /\   a  a  A  AAT 

Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Toy  Safety 

Gift  Clothing  for  Teen-Agers 
Christmas  Caroling 

United  Nations  Report 

Christmas  Stollen 
Is  There  a  Scholar  in  Your 
Kitchen 


Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 


Mrs.  Pearl  Janssen 


Jean  Huston 
Marian  Jackson 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 


Jean  Huston 
Karl  Munson 

Elizabeth  NyhoOjn 
Mrs.  Trudy  Gobbell 

Mrs.  Glenna  Lamkin 
Mrs.  Helen  House 

Mrs.  William  Davis 

Peg  Hoffman 
Sue  Crull 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Esther  Siemen 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Goldman 
Mrs.  Joan  MacMillan 
Mrs.  Frances  LaFont 


■ 


.  ■ 


-2- 


18  Friday 


Cranberries  for  Year-Round  Use 
Reflections  on  4-H  Room  Improvement 
Improvement  Tour 


Nancy  Keppler 

Virginia  Seidel 
Arlene  Wolfram 


21  Monday 

22  Tuesday 

23  Wednesday 

24  Thursday 

25  Friday 

28  Monday 

29  Tuesday 

30  Wednesday 

31  Thursday 


Sing  Along  With  Mr.  Smith 
Christmas  Tree  Safety 

Attic  Antics 
Christmas  Eve  at  Home 

Freezing  Bread 

Christmas  in  Other  Countries 

Christmas  Eve  Traditions 

University  of  Illinois  Boys'  Choir 

V  V  V  ,V  V  iV  .V  V  V  .V 
A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 

Christmas  Debris  -  Let's  Clear  It 

Away 
Gift  Exchange  -  Our  Responsibility 

Travel  Tips 

News  Year's  Eve  -  Teen-Age  Plans 

Stability  of  Food  in  Storage 
Paying  for  College 

New  Year's  Eve  -  Let's  Make  It  a 

Safe  One 
New  Year's  Eve  Traditions 

-30- 


Robert  B.  Smith 
0.  L.  Hogsett 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Anne  Kylen 

Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Robert  B.  Smith 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Trebilcock 
Karl  Munson 

Mrs.  Aiko  Perry 
Carol  Hollenbeck 


0.  L.  Hogsett 
Jessie  E.  Heathman 


JEH:ml 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm,  Home  and  Youth  Advisers 


District  Local  4-H  Leaders'  Meeting 
Stresses  Program  Planning 

"4-H  Under  the  Big  Top"  is  the  theme  of  the  1964  district 


local  4-H  leaders'  meeting  set  for 


at  the 


in 


(town) 


(date) 


county 


(place) 


says 


(name)  (position) 

the  objective  of  the  meeting  is  to  give  4-H  leaders  the  latest  pointers 
on  planning  club  programs. 

points  out  that  a  well-balanced  and  pre- 
planned program  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  a  successful  4-H  Club. 
It's  up  to  4-H  leaders  to  guide  members  in  planning  programs  that  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  activities  suited  to  club  members'  interests  and 
needs. 

The  district  meeting  will  begin  with  registration  and  a  mixer 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  will  close  by  3  p.m.   A  4-H  leaders'  recognition 
luncheon  will  be  sponsored  by  . 


-30- 


JEWscm 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  ,  URBANA 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm,  Home  and  Assistant  Advisers 

Illinois  Rural  Youth  Name  New  Officers 

Don  Gusewelle,  East  Alton,  will  head  the  Illinois  Rural  Youth 

as  president  in  the  coming  year,  according  to  

(name) 

adviser.   He  was  elected 


(county)  (position) 

at  the  annual  Rural  Youth  Winter  Rally  held  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  January  31  -  February  2. 

Other  new  officers  are  Myrna  Aper,  New  Holland,  vice-president; 
Charles  Meyer,  Worden,  secretary-treasurer;  Judy  Sanders,  Edwardsville, 
and  Jerry  Ludolph,  Edwards,  co-recreation  chairmen;  and  Margie  Hagemann, 
Peoria,  reporter-editor. 

Rural  Youth  is  an  organization  for  "older"  young  people  ranginc 
from  18  to  30  years  in  age.   Most  members  either  are  or  have  been  active 
in  4-H.   The  organization  is  dedicated  to  leadership  development,  educa- 
tion  and  community  service. 

(Add  if  suitable:   In  county,  the  president  of 

Rural  Youth  is  . ) 


-30- 
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EXCLUSIVE 


RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 

FROM  EXTENSION  EDITORS  .  .  .  330  MUMFORD  HALL  .  .  .  URBANA 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
SPRING  FLOWER  GARDENING  INFORMATION 

Perennials  Need  Spring  Care 

Although  perennials  last  longer  than  one  year  in  the  garden, 
they  won't  do  their  best  without  some  spring  care. 

According  to  M.  C.  Carbonneau,  University  of  Illinois  exten- 
sion floriculturist,  work  on  perennials  should  start  with  garden  clean- 
up early  in  the  spring  before  plant  growth  begins.   Remove  any  winter- 
killed parts  of  the  plants.   Push  back  any  mulch,  and  work  the  soil 
around  the  plants  to  prepare  them  for  fertilizing. 

Divide  and  transplant  perennials  every  two  to  five  years.  With 
the  exception  of  iris,  peonies  and  daylilies,  divide  most  perennials  in 
the  early  spring.   Then  you  can  move  them  before  much  top  growth  occurs 
to  give  the  transplanted  plants  a  good  chance  to  establish  themselves 
before  summer  heat  arrives. 

Keeping  all  the  plants  after  you  divide  them  is  not  so  prac- 
tical as  you  might  think.   It's  better  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  than  to 
crowd  the  garden  and  have  plants  competing  for  soil  moisture,  fertilizer 
and  light.   If  you  have  had  a  full  garden,  plan  to  throw  away  about  half 
of  the  plants  after  you've  divided  them. 

Fertilize  the  plants  as  soon  as  growth  begins.   Step  off  the 

bed  area  into  100-square-foot  plots.   For  each  of  these  plots,  apply 

two  to  three  pounds  of  complete-analysis  fertilizer,  such  as  10-6-4  or 

10-10-10.   Work  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil. 
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Grow  Annuals  From  Started  Plants 

In  growing  annuals,  start  with  vigorous  plants  or  seeds,  ad- 
vises   ,  county  adviser. 

Floriculture  specialists  say  it's  best  to  buy  started  plants. 
The  second  choice  is  to  sow  fresh  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 
Usually  the  least  satisfactory  plan  is  to  start  your  own  plants  indoors. 

A  recent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publication,  "Growing 
Flowering  Annuals,"  gives  some  reasons  for  choosing  the  started  plants. 
You  can  have  a  display  of  flowers  several  weeks  earlier  than  if  you  sow 
seeds.   Furthermore,  using  started  plants  helps  to  get  early  blooms  on 
annuals  that  are  slow  to  germinate  or  that  need  several  months  to  bloom. 
Examples  of  these  slow-to-bloom  annuals  are  candytuft,  gaillardia,  rud- 
beckia,  verbena  and  salvia. 

Do  not  rush  to  set  out  started  plants.   As  a  general  rule, 
wait  until  the  danger  of  a  last  frost  passes.   In  Illinois  frost-safe 
dates  for  starting  plants  are:   southern  area,  May  1;  central  area, 
May  15;  and  northern  area,  June  1. 

You  can  find  many  other  pointers  about  selecting  and  caring 

for  flowering  annuals  in  this  publication.   Ask  your  county  farm  or 

home  adviser  for  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  91,  published  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

********** 

How  To  Prepare  Garden  Soil 

Good  garden  soil  for  flowers  and  shrubs  doesn't  just  happen. 
You  have  to  build  it  up  over  the  years  with  organic  material  and  fer- 
tilizer, says  M.  C.  Carbonneau,  University  of  Illinois  extension  flori- 
culturist. 
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Organic  material,  such  as  compost,  leaf  mold,  peat  moss  or 
commercial  organic  mulch  that  is  rich  in  well-rotted  manure,  improves 
soil  drainage.   Fertilizer  adds  necessary  plant  nutrients  to  the  soil. 

Add  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  pounds  per  100 
square  feet  of  bed  area.   Use  a  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  10-6-4  or 
10-10-10. 

If  you  have  acid  soil,  work  some  limestone  into  it.   Use  three 
to  five  pounds  of  limestone  per  100  square  feet  of  bed  area. 

A  large  amount  of  moss  or  algae  on  the  ground  may  indicate 
acid  soil.   But  more  than  likely  the  soil  is  poorly  drained.   usually 
adding  organic  material  or  sand  can  correct  this  condition. 

Around  a  new  house,  you'll  have  to  add  organic  material  an- 
nually for  at  least  five  to  ten  years  before  the  soil  has  a  good  struc- 
ture. 

********** 

Some  Questions  And  Answers  For  Your  Column 

What  plants  grow  well  in  the  shade?   Some  plants  that  do  well 
in  the  shade  are  coleus,  pansies,  caladiums,  impatiens,  begonias  and 

lobelias,  says  ,  county  (home  or  farm) 

adviser.   For  other  suggestions,  check  with  your  floral  or  garden  center 

Is  it  better  for  flower  gardeners  to  plant  seed  or  plants? 

M.  C.  Carbonneau,  University  of  Illinois  extension  floriculturist,  says 

it  is  usually  better  for  the  home  gardener  with  a  small  garden  area  to 

buy  plants  as  they  become  available  in  floral  and  garden  centers  than 

to  plant  seeds.   Usually  a  dozen  of  each  kind  of  plant  is  enough  unless 

you  want  a  mass  effect.   Then  you  may  want  to  buy  as  many  as  three  dozen 

plants  of  a  kind. 
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Don't  buy  the  largest  plants  in  the  garden  center  or  floral 
shop,  thinking  that  you  are  getting  the  most  value  for   your  money. 
Unless  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  color  of  plants,  select  small  trans- 
plants that  do  not  have  flowers  on  them.   These  smaller  plants  perform 
better  and  establish  themselves  a  little  faster  than  the  more  mature 
transplants.   If  you  buy  a  plant  that  is  in  bloom,  it's  best  to  remove 
the  flowers  when  you  set  it  out. 

You  can  have  success  in  planting  seeds,  but  unless  you  have 

had  experience  and  have  lots  of  time  you  may  be  disappointed  with  the 

results. 
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RELEASES  FOR  EXTENSION  ADVISERS 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

May  8  is  50th  Birthday 
Of  Cooperative  Extension 

Cooperative  extension  work,  which  some  have  called  the  world's 
most  effective  educational  system,  came  into  being  on  May  8,  1914,  with 
the  signing  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

Today,  50  years  later,  extension  work  is  carried  out  by  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  less  than  15,000  and  reaches  into  nearly  all  of  the 
3,150  counties  in  the  United  States.   Much  of  its  effectiveness  is  made 
possible  with  the  help  of  more  than  1,000,000  local  lay  leaders  who  help 
direct  and  carry  out  this  work. 

The  nation's  nearly  11,000  county  extension  workers  tailor  the 
educational  programs  to  the  needs  of  local  people  and  communities,  ac- 
cording to  ,  county  farm/home  adviser. 

County  extension  councils  work  with  the  county  extension  staff  in  devel- 
oping the  local  program. 

Extension  is  financed  through  federal,  state  and  local  funds, 

says.   In  the  present  biennial  budget,  these  figures  in 

Illinois  are  37  percent  federal  funds,  43  percent  state  funds  and  20  per- 
cent local  trust  funds.   This  federal-state-local  partnership  extends  to 
the  educational  programs,  too,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  state  and 
county. 

In  each  state  the  sponsoring  institution  is  the  land-grant  col- 
lege, operating  under  a  memorandum  of  understanding  covering  the  coopera- 
tive relationships  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
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state.   The  land-grant  college  in  Illinois  is  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  all  cooperative  extension  personnel  are  staff  members  of  the  univer- 
sity,    points  out. 

Responsibility  for  conduct  of  the  extension  educational  pro- 
gram in  Illinois  is  vested  in  Dr.  Louis  B.  Howard,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  director  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.   Operational  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to 
Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  associate  director  of  cooperative  extension  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Acknowledged  "father"  of  cooperative  extension  work  is 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  (1833-1911),  who  at  the  age  of  70  was  hired  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  head  up  farm  demonstration  work  in 
1903.   The  first  demonstration  was  set  up  that  year  on  the  Walter  Porter 
farm  near  Terrell,  Texas.   This  idea  was  so  successful  that  the  two 
first  county  agents  were  hired  the  same  day,  November  12,  1906.   They 
were  W.  C.  Stallings,  Smith  County,  Texas,  and  Thomas  Campbell,  Macon 
County,  Alabama. 

The  first  county  agent,  or  farm  adviser  as  the  agents  are 
called  in  Illinois,  was  William  G.  Eckhardt,  appointed  on  June  1,  1912, 
as  adviser  in  DeKalb  County.   The  first  county  home  adviser  to  carry  on 
home  demonstration  work  was  Eva  Bennefield,  appointed  in  Kankakee 
County  in  1914. 

In  youth  work  Dr.  Knapp  borrowed  the  boys'  corn  club  idea  in 
1907,  and  within  five  years  enrollment  soared  to  nearly  100,000.   Girls' 
canning  clubs  followed  in  1909,  and  in  three  years  30,000  girls  were 
enrolled  in  14  states.   These  clubs  became  4-H  Clubs  in  1914  with  the 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.   Illinois  today  has  34,475  4-H 
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members  enrolled  in  agriculture  clubs  and  43,903  enrolled  in  home  eco- 
nomics clubs,  a  total  of  78,378  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  18.   The  4-H  Club  idea  has  spread  to  76  countries  of  the  world. 

Never  before  has  new  knowledge  emerged  so  rapidly  or  become 

obsolete  so  fast,  says.   It  is  the  Cooperative  Extension 

Service  that  provides  the  educational  system  for  moving  new  truths  from 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  out  to  the  people  who  can  use  them. 
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May  21,  1964 
Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Some  Tips  and  Ideas... 

For  Your  County  Information  Services 

Plan  Nutritious  Outdoor  Meals... Keep  Picnics  Simple. . .Facts  About  Two 

Food  Ingredients. . .Keep  Children  Off  Farm  Machinery 

********** 

Plan  Nutritious  Outdoor  Meals 

Plan  vacation  time  outdoor  meals  to  be  as  nutritious  and  ap- 
pealing as  ones  indoors.   In  this  way  your  family  won't  miss  out  on  any 
benefits,  says  ,  county  home  adviser. 

A  simple  guide  in  planning  appealing  outdoor  meals  is  to  have 
something  hearty,  something  crisp  and  something  sweet  within  the  recom- 
mended daily  nutritional  needs. 

Let  your  family  help  plan  the  meal.   Consider  special  needs  of 
family  members,  such  as  young  children  and  oldsters. 

Plan  for  enough  food  so  that  no  one  will  go  hungry,  and  yet 
not  so  much  that  you  will  have  a  lot  of  leftovers  to  bring  back  home. 

If  you  choose  a  casserole  for  the  "something  hearty,"  prepare 
it  at  home  and  wrap  it  in  towels  or  newspapers  to  carry  to  the  picnic. 

To  avoid  soggy  and  limp  salads  and  sandwiches,  it's  often  wise 
to  put  them  together  at  the  picnic  rather  than  to  prepare  them  at  home. 

Keep  in  mind  the  ability  of  foods  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 

travel  or  out-of-door  temperature.   For  example,  gelatin  molds  and  soft 

frostings  wilt  quickly  on  hot  days. 

********** 
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Keep  Picnics  Simple 

Picnics  are  a  favorite  way  to  serve  summer  family  meals  or 
entertain  guests.   To  help  insure  a  good  time  for  all,  Mrs.  Jane  Myers, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  foods  and  nutrition  specialist,  lists 
these  pointers: 

Keep  the  picnic  simple.   You  don't  have  to  limit  the  fare  to 
hot  dogs,  but  an  elaborate  meal  may  be  hard  on  the  cook. 

Make  a  shopping  list  and  a  " things-to-be-packed"  list. 

Take  enough  equipment  for  the  chef.   Consider  such  items  as  a 
long-handled  fork,  spoons,  spatula,  matches,  the  biggest  long-handled 
skillet  you  own,  lots  of  pot  holders  or  insulated  gloves,  sharp  carving 
knife,  cutting  board,  paper  toweling  and  seasonings. 

Consider  taking  these  items  for  the  convenience  of  the  pic- 
nickers:  damp  terry  towels  in  foil  or  plastic  bags  to  wipe  sticky  fin- 
gers, an  insect  spray  in  an  aerosol  container,  a  pre-course  appetizer 
to  occupy  the  guests  while  the  grilling  goes  on. 

Start  the  fire  early  enough  to  have  it  at  a  desirable  point 
before  you  need  to  start  cooking.   Allow  at  least  30  minutes  for  it  to 
reach  the  hot-coal  stage. 

********** 

Facts  About  Two  Food  Ingredients 

Question:  What  are  "meat  tenderizers"  made  of?   If  they  ten- 
derize meat,  won't  they  harm  the  stomach? 

Answer:   According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
" tenderizer"  in  meat  tenderizers  is  a  natural  plant  enzyme  called  papain 
Papain  is  obtained  from  the  papaya  fruit.   It  is  generally  recognized 
as  safe  for  use  on  foods  which  are  subsequently  cooked. 
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Papain  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  heat  required  to  cook  meat. 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  some  of  the  tenderizer  were  not  completely 
destroyed  by  heat,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juices  in  the 
body. 

Question:   What  is  monosodium  glutamate?  What  is  its  purpose 
in  food  products? 

Answer:   According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  mono- 
sodium  glutamate  (MSG)  is  a  substance  made  from  various  vegetable  pro- 
tein sources,  such  as  soybeans,  wheat,  or  corn.   It  may  also  be  made 
from  yeast. 

Contrary  to  a  rather  widespread  belief,  MSG  is  not  a  preserv- 
ative or  a  tenderizer.   It  is  used  to  enhance  natural  food  flavors.   It 
is  generally  recognized  as  safe  and  its  optional  use  (with  label  declara- 
tion) is  authorized  in  standards  for  canned  vegetables  and  canned  tuna. 
It  may  be  used  in  mayonnaise,  French  dressing  and  salad  dressing  without 
label  declaration. 

********** 

Keep  Children  Off  Farm  Machinery 

Early  summer  brings  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  adults 
and  children  and  also  of  farm  machinery. 

Children  plus  farm  machinery  add  up  to  a  bumper  crop  of  ac- 
cidents each  year,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
safety  specialist.   Neither  the  children  nor  the  machines  are  at  fault. 
It  is  parents'  responsibility  to  see  that  these  accidents  can't  happen. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  accidents  is  to  make  children  under- 
stand what  causes  them  and  how  they  can  be  prevented.   The  child  may 
think  you  are  too  strict  when  you  forbid  him  to  ride  on  a  tractor  or 
other  machinery.   But  it  may  keep  him  from  being  injured  or  killed.   So 
think  twice  before  you  let  your  children  ride  on  farm  machinery. 
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Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Don't  Neglect  Trees  And  Shrubs 

If  you've  recently  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs,  don't  ignore 
them  once  they're  in  their  new  location.   Help  insure  your  transplanting 

success  by  following  these  suggestions,  says  county  farm 

(home)  adviser  s 

1.  Remove  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  branches  to  make  up 
for  roots  lost  in  transplanting. 

2.  Wrap  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  moisture  loss  and  sunscald, 
starting  at  the  ground  level  and  continuing  up  to  the  first  branch.   Use 
either  burlap  or  commercial  tree-wrap  paper. 

3.  Stake  newly  planted,  trees  to  keep  them  from  being  whipped 
and  loosened  by  high  winds.  Wind  whipping  can  keep  tree  roots  from  be- 
coming established.  Use  wire  to  fasten  the  tree  to  stakes.  Use  2  by  2 
or  2  by  4  inch  stakes.  Loop  the  wire  around  the  tree  in  three  places — 
where  the  first  branches  start,  midway  down  the  trunk  and  about  6  inches 
from  the  ground.  Use  plastic  tubing  or  rubber  hose  to  keep  wire  loops 
from  cutting  into  the  bark.   Keep  the  wires  tight. 

4.  Watering  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  plant's  condition, 

amount  of  rainfall  and  type  of  soil.   Overwatering  to  the  extent  that 

air  is  excluded,  from  the  soil  will  damage  the  plant.   on  the  other  hand, 

frequent  shallow  watering  will  only  encourage  shallow  root  development 

that  could  harm  the  plant  in  hot,  dry  weather.   So  water  slowly  and 

thoroughly,  soaking  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches.   A  shallow 

depression  around  the  new  planting  helps  to  hold  moisture. 
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After  you  water  for  15  minutes,  dig  to  see  how  deeply  the  water  has 
penetrated.   Then  you1 11  know  how  much  time  is  required  for  deep  water- 
ing. 

5.   Don't  apply  fertilizer  to  newly  planted  trees.   Wait  until 
early  this  fall — mid-September  to  late  November — after  growth  ends  and 
before  a  hard  freeze.   Late  summer — mid- July  to  mid-September — fertilizer 
applications  only  stimulate  late  growth  that  does  not  have  a  chance  to 

"harden  off"  before  killing  frosts,  says  . 
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Ground  Covers  Offer  Added  Interest 

Until  recently,  ground-cover  plants  were  used  only  in  areas 
that  were  difficult  to  maintain  or  where  grass  wouldn't  grow  readily. 
But  more  and  more  Illinois  homeowners  are  using  these  versatile  plants 
to  add  interest  to  their  landscapes,  says  University  of  Illinois  land- 
scape architect  w.  r.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Nelson  says  these  low,  spreading  plants  help  to  provide  a 
transition  between  shrub  plantings  and  lawns,  offer  texture  contrasts 
and  serve  as  a  unifying  element  between  planting  areas. 

Since  many  contemporary  homes  have  low,  dominant  horizontal 
lines,  the  homeowner  could  combine  a  ground  cover  with  adequate  corner 
and  doorway  plantings  rather  than  use  shrubs  across  the  entire  area  in 
front  of  the  house.   Or  he  could  use  ground  covers  around  a  tree  or 
group  of  trees  or  in  the  foreground  of  shrub  borders. 

Nelson  suggests  planting  ground  covers  in  the  spring,  spacing 
them  in  a  staggered  pattern  in  order  to  get  the  best  coverage.   Distance 
between  plants  varies  with  the  ground  cover.   For  example,  plant  myrtle, 
Japanese  spurge  and  baltic  ivy  about  12  inches  apart.   Plant  ground 
covers  like  purple  leaf  euonymus  15  to  18  inches,  Nelson  advises. 

Use  of  ground  covers,  varieties  that  perform  best  in  shade  or 

in  sunshine  and  other  helpful  landscaping  tips  are  included  in  a  book 

by  Nelson,  "Landscaping  Your  Home."   The  book,  costing  two  dollars,  tax 

included,  is  available  from  the  Agricultural  Information  Office,  112 

Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Mulch  Saves  Work 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  "slave"  to  your  garden  if  you  use  a 

mulch  in  your  landscape  planting  areas,  says county  farm 

(home)  adviser  . 

Mulches  conserve  soil  moisture,  help  to  maintain  even  soil 
temperatures — promoting  better  growth — and  help  eliminate  continuous 
weeding  if  you  apply  them  correctly.   Spread  mulches  from  3  to  4  inches 
deep,  advises .   Well-aged  sawdust,  cracked  or  ground  corn- 
cobs or  buckwheat  hulls  work  well,  he  adds. 

One  word  of  caution:   When  the  mulch  starts  to  decay,  it  takes 
up  available  nitrogen  from  the  soil.   So,  to  eliminate  nitrogen  defi- 
ciencies, apply  additional  nitrogen  to  make  up  for  nitrogen  losses. 

Consider  using  mulches  around  ornamental  shrubs,  roses  and 
trees.   Your  plants  will  benefit,  and  so  will  you  if  gardening  has  be- 
come too  time-consuming,  says  . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Prune  Spring-Flowering  Shrubs 

Now  that  you've  enjoyed  the  color  and  fragrance  of  your  spring- 
flowering  shrubs,  it's  time  to  do  something  about  next  year's  flowers, 
says  farm  (home)  adviser  . 

Since  flower  buds  are  formed  the  previous  year,  prune  after 
spring -flowering  shrubs  have  bloomed  to  encourage  new  wood  growth.   If 
you  prune  these  shrubs  before  they  bloom,  you  destroy  most  of  the 
flowers,  warns  . 

To  keep  spring-flowering  shrubs  attractive  year  after  year, 
prune  out  the  older  wood  at  ground  level.   Older  wood  is  larger  and  has 

darker  colored  bark  than  new  wood.   suggests  this  rule 

of  thumb:   Prune  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  older  wood,  removing  it 
at  the  ground  line  rather  than  pruning  off  just  part  of  the  branch. 
Pruning  too  heavily  and  removing  only  part  of  the  branch  only  encourages 
"suckers"  that  detract  from  the  shrub's  appearance.   Pruning  involves 
selection  and  judgment.   Shearing — "butch  haircut  style" — merely  in- 
volves clipping;  it  also  ruins  the  shape  of  the  plant  and  causes  sucker 
growth. 

Correct  pruning  helps  to  produce  more  and  better  blooms,  de- 
velops and  keeps  desired  shape,  renews  plants  by  removing  older  stems 
and  encouraging  vigorous  young  growth,  removes  diseased  or  injured  parts 
and  removes  winterkilled  and  dead  wood. 
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Add  Prune  Spring-Flowering  Shrubs  -  2 

Examples  of  spring-flowering  shrubs  include  forsythia,  spirea, 
deutzia,  mockorange,  honeysuckle,  flowering  almond  and  red-twig  dogwood. 

A  book,  "Landscaping  Your  Home,"  written  by  University  of  Il- 
linois landscape  architect  W.  R.  Nelson,  Jr.,  gives  tips  on  pruning  and 
other  helpful  details.   The  book,  available  from  the  Agricultural  In- 
formation Office,  112  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois,  costs  two  dollars, 
tax  included. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

USDA  Offers  Plan  For  Summer  Cabin 

Do-it-yourself  home  building  enthusiasts  who  want  a  summer 
vacation  cabin  may  find  a  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plan  just 
right. 

According  to  Karl  Munson,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
recreation  specialist,  the  cabin  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  built  by 
two  or  three  people  with  some  knowledge  of  construction  methods. 

Two  bedrooms  on  the  second  level  and  one  on  the  first  level 
provide  sleeping  space  for  six  persons.   Storage  shelves  are  located 
adjacent  to  the  ship's  ladder  to  the  second  floor  bedrooms. 

The  living-dining  area  provides  adequate  space  near  the 
kitchen  for  dining  purposes. 

If  a  fireplace  is  desired,  a  prefabricated  unit  with  chimney 
may  be  easily  installed. 

Complete  working  drawings  for  this  cabin,  plan  no.  5965,  may 

be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  75  cents. 

-30- 

Note  to  Adviser;   You  should  receive  a  picture  of  this  cabin  plan  to 
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Here's  Plan  For  One-Bedroom  House 

A  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plan  for  a  one-bedroom 
louse  provides  comfortable  living  space  either  for  retired  persons  or 
for  a  young  couple.   The  house  could  also  be  built  as  a  summer  cottage. 

According  to  ,  county  (farm  or 

lome)  adviser,  this  efficient  rectangular  house  is  frame  construction 
fith  concrete  slab-on  grade  and  trussed  roof. 

The  bedroom  is  separated  from  the  living  and  kitchen  areas  and 
Ls  sound-cushioned  from  the  entrance  hall  by  closet  walls.   Home  builders 
:ould  add  a  second  bedroom  with  the  entrance  through  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  linen  closet. 

The  L-shaped  kitchen  has  ample  space  for  preparing  food.  Its 
Location  close  to  the  terrace  adds  to  the  convenience  for  serving  meals 
outdoors. 

A  spacious  workroom  with  modern  equipment  and  storage  areas  is 
Located  near  the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  rear  entrance.   It  provides  a 
place  for  hanging  work  clothes  and  for  washing  up  before  entering  other 
areas  of  the  house.   There  is  sufficient  floor  space  for  sewing,  ironing 
and  children's  play.   For  the  older  family,  the  space  may  well  serve  for 
lobbies  in  addition  to  normal  household  activities. 

Complete  working  drawings  of  Plan  No.  7154  for  this  one- 
Dedroom  house  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  50  cents. 
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Local  4-H'ers  To  Attend 
Junior  Leaders'  Conference 

county  4-H'ers  will  join  more 

(No.) 
than  350  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  at  the  4-H  State  Junior  Leaders'  Con- 
ference at  the  4-H  Memorial  Camp  in  Monticello  July  27  -  August  1. 

Local  4-H'ers  attending  the  conference  are  , 

,  and  .   All  were  selected 

for  the  leadership  roles  they  have  taken  in  4-H  activities  during  the 
past  year. 

Object  of  the  annual  conference  is  to  further  develop  the 
leadership  abilities  of  4-H  members  who  attend.   The  4-H'ers  work  on 
committees  and  help  guide  all  camp  activities.   Later  they  report  what 
they  have  learned  to  other  4-H  members  in  their  counties. 

This  year's  conference  program  features  a  series  of  lectures 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Emerson,  consultant  with  the  National  4-H  Center  in 
Washington,  D.  C.   other  speakers  are  M.  S.  Williams,  assistant  director 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  M.  Ray  Karnes,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Illinois; 
Fred  A.  Painter,  rural  civil  defense  leader,  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice; Warren  Wessels,  assistant  to  the  Dean,  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Mrs.  Frances  LaFont,  instructor  in  home  economics  at  the 
U.  of  I. 

A  complete  program  of  sports,  crafts  and  tours  has  also  been 
planned  for  the  conference.   Members  of  the  U.  of  I.  state  4-H  staff  are 
advisers  for  the  program. 
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Ext en sion  Council  Chairmen 
To  Meet  In  Urbana 

,  chairman  of  the  


county  Agricultural  Extension  Council,  and 


chairman  of  the  county  Home  Economics  Extension  Council, 

will  attend  the  annual  Conference  for  Extension  Council  Chairmen  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  4 
and  5. 

Also  attending  the  conference  as  county  hosts  to  the  council 
chairmen  will  be ,  county  farm  ad- 
viser, and ,  county  home  adviser. 

Conference  registration  starts  at  1:00  p.m.  Wednesday  in  Room 
269  Illini  Union.   Photographs  of  the  county  groups  will  be  taken  that 
afternoon,  followed  by  informal  tours  of  such  campus  features  as  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Krannert  Art  Museum,  the  Morrow  Plots,  the  K-40  counter, 
Burnsides  Laboratory  and  Bevier  Hall,  the  home  economics  building. 

Highlighting  the  Wednesday  evening  program  in  the  Union  will 
be  the  welcome  by  Dr.  David  D.  Henry,  president  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.   Dr.  Louis  B.  Howard,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
Dr.  Shannon  McCune,  special  assistant  to  the  president,  will  discuss 
extension  public  relations  problems  and  the  extension  relationship  study. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  is  scheduled  to  start  with  a 
film  commemorating  the  50  years  of  cooperative  extension  organization 
since  the   signing   of   the   Smith-Lever   law   in   1914   that   started 
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Add  Extension  Council  Chairmen  To  Meet  -  2 


federal-state  cooperation  in  this  unique  off-campus  educational  system. 
A  group  of  state  extension  specialists  will  discuss  extension  programs 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Carroll  P.  Streeter,  editor  of  FARM  JOURNAL,  Philadelphia, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  noon  luncheon  session  on  Thursday 
in  the  Illini  Union  Ballroom.   He  will  discuss  trends  in  cooperative 
extension  work  as  he  sees  them  and  the  outlook  for  future  extension  pro- 
grams.  Also  speaking  at  the  luncheon  will  be  Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  about  the  work  of  the  county  coun- 
cils, the  key  to  effective  extension  educational  programs. 
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Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Minerals  Are  Important  For 
Dairy  Cow  Growth  And  Production 

Milk  cows  don't  need  very  much  mineral.   But  what  little  they 
do  need  is  important  both  for  growth  and  for  milk  production,  explains 
County  Farm  Adviser  . 

Minerals  most  often  deficient  in  Illinois  dairy  rations  are 
salt,  calcium  and  phosphorus.   All  three  are  essential  under  most  con- 
ditions. 

points  out  that  grain  mixtures  for  dairy  cat- 
tle of  all  ages  should  contain  one  to  two  pounds  of  trace-mineralized 
salt  in  every  100  pounds  of  grain  mixture  fed.   In  addition,  milking 
cows  should  have  free  access  to  salt  at  all  times. 

Dairymen  can  add  phosphorus  and  calcium  to  a  dairy  ration  by 
including  dicalcium  phosphate,  steamed  bonemeal  or  other  suitable  min- 
eral supplements  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  pounds  for  every  100  pounds 
of  grain  mixture. 

Another  excellent  way  to  make  sure  milking  cows  get  all  the 
minerals  they  need  is  to  give  them  free  access  to  a  salt  and  mineral 
box  placed,  conveniently  in  the  loafing  area.   Mature  cows  will  eat  only 
what  they  need. 

Buy  mineral  supplements  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  calcium  and 

phosphorus  they  provide.   Also  check  the  ratio  of  calcium  to  phosphorus 

in  the  mixture.   Under  most  conditions  supplemental  mineral  mixtures 

should  contain  no  more  than  about  three  parts  of  calcium  to  one  part  of 

phosphorus,  explains. 
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Local  4-H  Leaders  To 
Attend  Recognition  Banquet 

Four  county  4-H  leaders  will  be  honored  along 

with  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  state  at  the  annual  Illinois  4-H 
Leaders'  Recognition  Banquet  in  Springfield  November  24. 

Leaders  attending  from  this  area  are  , 

,  ,  and  . 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser  will  accompany  the  group  to 

Springfield. 

The  morning  session  of  the  all-day  program,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Centennial  Building  Auditorium,  features  talks  by  top  state 
government  officials.   Tours  of  the  State  Museum  and  the  Capitol  also 
are  scheduled. 

At  noon  the  leaders  will  attend  a  banquet  in  their  honor  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.   Banquet  speaker  is  Dr.  Benjamin 
C.  Willis,  general  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  annual  Illinois  4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  Banquet  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
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